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SOCIETY AND MANNERS. 


THE CULINA BRAHMINS. 

A CONTBOVKBSY of an ioUmting charftct«r haa 
sprung up, in the principal presidency of India, 
amongst the natives chiefly, regarding the Culinu 
Brahmins, the'fruiU of which may possibly check, 
or entirely stop, an abuse which must materially 
influence the morals of the native populattoo of 
Bengal. 

The Gulinas, or Koolms, are a cl^ss of brahmins 
said to have be^ distinguished from the rest by 
Balala Sena, raja of Gh<mr, some five or ria centu* 
ries ago, who, to encourage leareiDg and an ad* 
herence to the Shastras,'amongst the brahmins, 
divided them into three order*, the first and most 
honourable of which were denorainated Gulinas, 
from Cii4o, * a race,' and who were required to pos* 
sess nine qualifications: 1st. to observe the peculiar 
duties of brahmins; fid. to be meek; 3d. to be 
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be of good character; 5lh. to be 
holy placet; 6th. to lie devout; 
to receiving gift« from the impure; 
Htl). to be food of an aiicetic life; 9th. to be liberal. 
The^e Culinas and their detccndantt, in cun^ 
qIIcnee, enjoy vait consicleration, e\en amongst the 
other brahmins, who in variably yield them the »cat 
of lumour, and their alliance in marriage is coveteil 
as a great distinction. 

From tins last cirenm^tanre, an evil of gnat 
magnitude ^>pcara to iiR%e arisen. A Culina brah¬ 
min may marry, or f* e hi> sem in marrijge to, a 
woman of an inferior order; hut his dau^torK must 
marry persons of his own order, or remain unmar¬ 
ried. AVhen Culinas marry a wonian of an interior 
order, they receive largo presents of nioiKy; and as 
tliey are not limited in the numberof wivos, some of 
them convert this prisiloge into a source of jk'CU- 
niary profit; and it is snid that many of tho disre¬ 
putable Culina^ marry from twHity to a hundred 
wives each. In tlw mean time, the sons of Citlinas 
lienig generally pt^^ogoged in thev* venal matches, 
their daugUtera can find no huslunds; and conse- 
fjucntly too frequently form irregular connectiuna 
Tlie vicious eflStcis of tliia practice are detailed 
hy Mr. Ward, in his account of the castes of the 
Hiodua:* 
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** Each kookcnu tnanieB at l^at twa iriw; one 
the daughter of a bramhun of his own order^ and 
the other of a sbrotriju; the fonner he generally 
leaves at her father^ the other he takes to his own 
house. It is essential to the honour of a kooleaiu 
tliat he have one daugliter, but by the birth of 
many daughters he sinks in respect: hence he 
dreads, more than other Hindoos, the birth of 
daughters. Some inferior koolcenus marry many 
wives. I have heard of perfxms having 120. Thus 
tlie creation of this order of has ended in a 
state of monstrous polygamy, which has no parallel 
in the history of huiYian depravity. Amongst the 
Turks, seraglios are conlinctl to mat of wealth; 
but here, a Hindoo brahraun, possessing only a 
shred of cloth and a pmta, keeps more than a hun¬ 
dred mifttreiisos. Many have fifteen oe twenty, and 
others forty or fifty each. Numbers procure a sub¬ 
sistence by this excessive polygamy: at their mar¬ 
riages, they obtain large presents, and as often as 
they visit these wives, they receive presents tronx 
the father; and thus, having married into forty or 
fifty families, a koolcenu goes from house to house, 
and is fed, clothed, be. Some old men, after the 
wedding, never see the female; others visif her once 
in three or four years. A respectable kooleenu 
sever lives with the wife who remains in the house 
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of her pmittif he ms her occaaouDj, as a friend 
rather then as • husbu>d| end dreads to have off* 
sprhig by her^ at he thereby dnks in honour. 
Children bom in tht houses of their frtbers-in'law 
are never owned hj the father. In consequence of 
this state of things, both the married and unmar* 
ried daughters of the koedeenus are plunged into 
an abyss of misery; and the inferior order% are now 
afraid of giving thrir daughters to these nobles 
among the bramhuns. 

** These customs are the cause of infinite evils: 
koedeenu married wotten, neglected by their hua. 
bands, in hundreds of instances, live in adultery; 
in some cases with the knowledge of their parents. 
The houses of ilUfame at Calcutta, and other large 
towns, are filled with the daughters of kooleenu 
hramhuns; and the husbands of these women have 
latriy been found, to a most extraordinary extent, 
among the most notorious and dangerous dakaits 
(decoits): so entirriy degraded are these favourites 
of Bullalsenu !•* 

* Mr. Wtfd sdds, in t aocc, the following bombfo psrtieuUrt 
*' tt \% uflifCfMlIjr sdmitM tmoog the HiwIckm, thst tbe prsctice 
of anuing sbortfoiu prsnlU to t mou drvodful extest smong the 
women. A kooUoou bishAun sisurod me, thot he htd hesrd of 
noro tbin Sftr vooen, dsoghterv of kooleoos, confenetbeoe mur* 
d«fi. To renorc nj dosbte, be referred me to sii iDstsnee wbieb 
cook plsct in tbe Tillage where be was bon,« here tbe woentn was 
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A letttf««profc«ttBg to be irritteo, Hisdu, 
tigned ** An unmenied BnbBim»** ^ye w d n tbi* 
5imooAar Durptmr A new^Mper puli^ahed lor 
dmiUtkm tmongst the &ativc6» pertly in B —ge t er 
and pertly in Engliabt end knovn to be edited by 
Mr. Menhmen, one of the aiiaionariet at Seram- 
pore C<dl^e, in which the writer cx poeed the 
abuiea attending the inwiinate pririlegea of the 
Cuiina claaa^ which gave them the monc^ioly of the 
brriimin females, and intimated that it was deair^Ie 
that Government should interpose and put a ^iap to 
these practices, grounding his argument uprni the 
late interposition in reapect to suttees. 

The editor of the Z^urpim, in commentiog upon 
this letter^ observ'es that no practice entailed greater 
misery on the inh^tanta of Bengal; that the ori¬ 
ginal ground of the disdnetion conferred upcm the 
Cuiina brahmins, was (har superior virtue and at¬ 
tainments; and that, ao far from, the distinction 

f«noT<a in the night to ta ndjobing riUsfe. till the had teken 
medianet, icr. Her psnmoar and friaods were shout to he 
seized, oa s ebsrga of murder, when Che woman relumed home* 
hsrinf recovered from the indispoeiUoa oecawoned bf the medi. 
one the bad taken. On makiai further Inquiry into this iidijeet, 
a Crieod, upon wboae authority ! can impUchly raly^ assured me, 
that a eery respeetshle and learned bcaaibuo, who dsrtaioly waa 
fiotwiUing to cbaifc his countrymen with more rices than they 
poseessed, told bia it waa suppoaed that a tlouaeadq^rksw a&of* 
am SmI pface i» Caifuttm eaery wwiuk / ** 
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being now juitifisble on tbtt ground* there are n<^ 
at preaent a fourth of the number of men of leam* 
ing among the Culinaa as BOKmg anjr other olaM of 
brahmins. The writa* confirmi Mr. Ward's ac- 
count in some particulars* and adds: 

The natural consequence of this system is* that 
while a kooleenu is paid to€ maiTyiog a young w(k 
man* those brahmuos who are not koolcenus are 
obliged to pay a high price for their wives* and are 
frequently constrained to borrow money at a high 
interest* to the eatent of three* four* or five hun¬ 
dred rupees, and com roueio labour under a heavy 
load of debt for many years. This is indeed a cry¬ 
ing evil* and productive of much immorality* as 
well as of great unhappiness. 

This system prevails only in Bengal; it is con¬ 
trary to the rules of the shastrus, and inimical to 
the happiness of the people; and as it was esta* 
blisbed by royal authority alooe* tbe Hindoos flat¬ 
ter themselves that it may be abolished by the 
supreme power now reigning in India. Assui'edly* 
no greater boon of a tempcwal character could be 
bestowed on the whole class of brwhmuns than the 
abrogation of this pernicious practice; and we feel 
confident that if the leading memheri of society 
in Bengal would join in a petition to Govera- 
msDti pointing out the peculiar hardship of the 
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pitwpt pnctice, tt well as the toads in whidi it 
maj be refooved, tint peCkion voukd meet with a 
favourable receptioiL* 

The Chundrika^ a purely Hindu p^per^ atid the 
organ of the Dhunna Subha, a eodety fiw promote 
ing the observance of Hindu institutional todc up 
the cause of tbe CuUnas, and| in an angry artide« 
professed to answer tbe i>t*rpii». The defence, 
bowerer, is any thing but satnfartory, Tbe editor 
Mys: 

To every one of hta (the letter-writer's) asser¬ 
tions, we are prepared to give an answer; and it 
would require no effort to estaUitb the proof of his 
falsehoods But for the present we are restrained 
from doing so; because we cannot tell whether this 
writer be a Christian, or an Unitarian, or a Mahc- 
medan. If be be either of these, he is not compe¬ 
tent to take a share in this discussion respecting 
the division of castes and the holy shastras. If he 
be a Hindoo, on clearly declaring his name, place 
of abcHie, and caste, his mistake shall be rectified 

With respect to the observations of the editor of 
the Durpufif he says: 

** Tbe whole of what he has beard respecting the 
koolins is utterly false; for their honour Vas not 
co n ferred by Baja Bullal Sen. The koolins existed 
in ancient times; and Bullal Sen, beiag a learned 

sS 
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king* liftened to the poof in e and other dieetmf 
and aeoordmgto the opinkn of man j pundits, estn^ 
blishing all these persons, merel; oonOrmed the or¬ 
der of*distinction to be bestowed upon thtm indivU 
dually in suocesdon. None are perfectly acquainted 
with the truth in this matter, except the pundits of 
the ITcoi ihastnu (pedigrees). The ghutuks of 
this country are conversant with these shastras; 
and* they are able to give the pedigree of all brah- 
muns from the beginning, atid are fully acquainted 
with the nature of that honour which belongs to 
the koolins. Amongst •ecular persons and ptindits 
of Ollier shastras, sean^ly any person is to be found 
possessed of any knowledge of this shastn. If the 
editor of the Durpvn wants infonnation on this 
subject, let him call a number of the ghutuks and 
he will obtain it. After that, let him give inform 
mation to his countrymen and to Govamment. 
But if he listens to common persons on the subjects 
of the koolins, his wiadom will be deformed by the 
conUmiaation of error. There is no danger of loss 
to the koolina, nor any probability of success at¬ 
tending his representation toGovenunent req)ectiDg 
the marriages of brabmuns; Govenunent will never 
attend to it, for the editor of the Durptm is a 
Christian, and can have do int^est in a Hindoo 
practice, but considering such to be evil and inju- 
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riouf» bat becocDe dewwitof tU Abolition. This 
the Govmar*G«Dcnl enii Msily cmnpi t ihm d; for 
if all Hindoos were to r c p r e ren t it was the custom 
in some caste for the dau^teri to mairy wbcanac^ 
ever they dioee, and that erai without the cnment 
of ibdr fatber and notber^ and with audi degrade* 
tion aa to unite themidraa to harm and dooms, 
and Co pray that such a custom should be dadished, 
would Government attend to audi a repmeotatkn? 
Were object! to be obtained merely by haring them 
published in a newspaper or written in a book, then 
all the Hindoo customs would loog befm this have 
been abc4isbed; for the missionary gentlemen have 
left no subject untouched; and tbe editor of the 
Durpun has not failed to do his part, aud does not 
now. Our Government, in watchiog over its sub* 
jects, is swayed by no one, that it should vidate 
the religious observances of any caste. If it did so, 
tbe people would be distressed, and tbe distress of 
the people would not produce prosperity to tbe 
state. If the editor of tbe Durjnm is anxious for 
the good of this country, then it ts not proper for 
him to shew hostility to its religion, and manners, 
and customs, or to seek tbe overthrow of any pert 
of them. If there is any thing faulty in die prac* 
tices of any class, tbe people of that ^ass can them' 
selves decide upon it; and if it ought to be ab^ 
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lidied, and there ti an; need of ao applicatioD to 
Gorenmieiit, there i% noUuDg to jvevent them 
making it.** 

All the material parta of the diarge are thuileft 
untouched, and even unnoticed, hy a writer who 
would have impugned them if be could. 

Finding that the question had excited a good 
deal of interest hi the eirclea of native society at 
Calcutta, the editor of the Durpftn returned to 
the subject. He begins by stating, as the result 
of his further inquiries, that he finds that the 
Culinas, as a body, ^ere not deserving of the 
censure contained in tiis former remarks; that 
** those, who have never been dishonoured by 
unequal matches, never Ihink of marrying more 
than two, or, at the utmost, three wives;" and that 

the practice of marrying thiKy, forty, fifty, or a 
hundred wives, for a livdihood, is confined to the 
descendants of those, the lustre of whose patrician 
honour has already been diminished by inferior 
marriages." The writer then shews, from the 
Shastras and 'authoritative writers, that poly* 
gamy is contrary to the Hindu law, and that 
selling of daughters in marriage is expressly ibr* 
bidden by Menu, and hy Casyiqia, one of the most 
revered and most ancient of the Hindu theological 
writers. He concludes 
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^Our Imther editor hu made ooe ui^tion ia hit 
Itft pepefi iphich rather staggert in. He tUeges 
that the kookenut trace tbdr origin to Brumha; 
granted. But he al« tajS| Unt thetr gentalogtcal 
i^corda from Brumha to the present day are in 
vriting. Now« as Brumha existed before the Sutyu 
yogu, and aa 3d,9S,960 yean baee pasted since 
the beginning of that yogu, if the genealogies of 
all the kooleenut during this long period really 
exist, the whole world U not large enough to 
contain them, even supposing these books to be 
piled as high as Mount Sooineroo. There must 
be some little error in this calculatUA.* 

We shall now give an extract from another 
native paper^ the Coiemaodt: 

is a matter of aatisfactim), that the great 
defects of tlte modern kooleaiuH» which had remained 
concealed in the tniDda of our feUow^countrymen 
like a lamp shrouded from view, are now become 
so manifest. The editor of the is now 

bringing them to light in that paper; and the great 
benefit which he is conferring is too manifest to 
require to be made known to the wise. He,is 
receiving the bleseiog of many eminent men bis 
exerriona Although it ia inanifost) upon a very 
slight examination, that the editor is necdlesdy 
undergoing the labourof replying to the unfouDded 
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rmarb of the t^tor of the Ck^ndrikm; yet, opoo 
A cloeer esuminAlion, hie labour will not be found 
to be ueelese, fot the conetant agiutioo of this 
subject in tbe shape ofrcphee must produce Increae^ 
ing advantage. And although thoee who, like tbe 
editor of the CAtindrtko, are careless whether a 
thing be useful or pernicious, may derive no benefit 
from the discusoon, yet we are canvinced that the 
magnanimous will feel gratified by tbe agitation of 
of this subject. 

‘‘Just as a drop of rain from the Swantee consteU 
lation, if it fall upon s he^ of ashes, produces no 
fruit, but falling upon the head of the elephant, 
pitKiuces a jewel i'' 

One of the English papm (the India Gazette) 
has inserted a letter from a native correspcyndent, 
who, like the Unmarried Brahmin,*^ is of opinion 
that Government should interfm. He represents 
the Culinas, generally, as an ignorant, unprincipled, 
and unfeeling race, destitute of pr<^)erty themielvefu 
and as introducing, by these mercenary marriages, 
misery into families. ** Tbe government,^ be 
observes, ** which, out of compasrion for the fate of 
Hindoo women, has adopted an equally bold and 
decisive measure to save them from the flaming pile, 
ought to take proper steps for rendering their 
condition such as not to induce thnn to commit the 
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fane videoce to tbeir Uvci, only in a diSertot 
mode and in screcj, with the dirndvantoge of the 
abaence of that hope of future reward which eaistad 
in the other caa^ and the presence of the horror 

future puniihmentr and he puts the case very 
forcibly in the following paaiagc: ** Every man at 
all acquainted with the itate of Hindoo aociety> 
must admit that the evils described ,are in e^iv 
teiKC \ that they are e>’ila which ought to be 
removed none will question; that the sources of 
these evila--poIygamy and the sale of females in 
marriag e are i^poaed to the Hindoo religioo^ do 
pundit, who is not interested to maintain the 
contrary, will deny.^ 

The editor of the India Gastetie remark«: 

We are not surprised that the native defenders 
of the koolins, who mutt know the efiecU produced 
by the practice, deal cmly in abuse of their oppo 
nents. It is tlie only weapon adapted to their 
cause, for it will not bear a moments calm exa¬ 
mination i and if any European or Christian writer 
has seemed to give his sanction to the practia^, 
this can wly arise, we are persuaded, from a want 
of acquaintance with its real nature and consequen¬ 
ces, or probably from a w^-founded <haapproval 
of (he means proposed to be emjdoyed for its suj^ 
preasion. A call has been made on Goveniment 
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to nipprM it, grounded on the interpoation of the 
eupretne euthwty tor the prereDtion of widow* 
burning; and the respectableeditor of the Sumachar 
Jhtrpuny ifhile he diaclaims any wish that GoTero* 
ment should interfere in the dmesdc arnmgeiaaits 
of the natives, jet seetns to consider some uyrt of 
interference desirable, bj which the monopoly of 
wives by the kaolins might he prevented. We 
do not perceive how this object could be effected 
without interfering with the dcanestic arrangements 
of the natives. At present, we must regard such 
interference as impcditit and unnecessary, perhaps 
we might say impracticdble. An authoritative 
prohibition of the practice it would at least be very 
difficult to enforce. In those countries where 
monogamy is the law of the Ituid, and where it 
ifi congenial with the long-established habits and 
feelings of the people, the first wife, in a case 
of bigamy, has powerful interests and motives to 
induce her to bring the delinquent to justice; but 
here polygamy prevails, and is founded both on the 
law of the country and on the sentiments of the 
people, and in the cases to which we are referring, 
the alliance of the polygamist is sought as an 
honour. In such a state of things, the probilntion 
of the practice, even if it were politic or necessary, 
would be vain and incapable of being enforced. 
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But such inte rfe rgpce if rntirel j oppoui to good 
policy, And haa nothhig to do widi the proper 
bunness of Government. There are tnany erils 
that exist in society, but which it is b^ond the 
province of any government to seek by direct 
means to remove. The Hindoo parent, who gives 
his daughter in marriage to a polygamist, does so 
knowingly and voluntarily—not only without force, 
but in the expectation of a positive advantage 
from the purchased alliance. If he did not give 
her in marriage to a koolin, he must give her in 
marriage to some one else, and the effect, therefore, 
of any prohibitory act of anthority would be to 
deprive the parent of, and to assume for Government, 
the right of making the selection. It may be, 
that, in a proper state of society, neither would 
have that right; but of the two, the parent is most 
entitled to it, and the interference of Government 
would be wholly unjustidable and tyrannical. The 
case of the abolition of suttee-buming has been 
adduced, but it has no real application ; fbr ndther 
life nor limb is in danger, nor is any force employed 
against either the native parent or his offspring. 
It is a transaction throughout, in which, whatever 
its evils, nothing is given, or taken, or done, 
contrary either to natural or positive law. 

Looking, however,at the actual evils inflicted on 
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iodetj hy the fmctice^ it u eiirmdy desirable 
to devise aome remedy fat removing them; and the 
only remedy that will be found effectual must be 
drawn from the moral eenae of the oommunity, 
inflicting deserved infamy on the koolin brahmuns 
who degrade themselves by mercenary tnarriagea, 
and exdting Hindoo parents to rescue their 
female offspring from the destitution and dis¬ 
grace which such connections entail. We con* 
sider the present discussion as an indication of the 
increasing strength which the moral feeling of the 
native community is and we hope) there* 

fore, tliat it will be occasionally revived^ until at last 
the sound and moral part of native society ^all 
have sufficient influence to put down the practice 
by the mere force of their own pleasure.** 

Di^ousaons of this kind, discreetly initiated, will 
certainly do mudi good, and effect a speedier 
eradication of the evfls of the Hindu system than 
any other expedient whatsoever. 

It is stated by Mr. Ward, that, in 1815, some 
Hindus ot high caste were on the eve of petitioning 
the British Government to interfere, with the view of 
breaking up this monopoly of wives hy the Culinas, 
on the ground of its preventing many persons from 
entering the marriage*state. 

The following details respecting this caste, from 
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the Calou/ta i^Arirtian Observer for January 
1886» may be appended to the foregoing paper: 

Above the Baniba brahman, riaea the KheCriya» and 
over him the Kulin the itfoudeet of the proud^who^ 
if not dia^fted by the oervility of paraaitee, may live 
as a prince^ not among beggars, but smong princes of 
his own tribe. How niggardly soever his habits ; how 
despicable soever his literary attainments, and'con* 
temptible bis manners; how filthy soever his person, 
and disgusting bis costume; how r^wdoui soever his 
disposition, and mean bis conduct, to be a Kulin is to 
be divine. To be regarded with veneration, and fiaU 
tered by adulation; to be privileged with a home in 
the bosom of every brahman fiunBy ; aye, and to be 
bribed with money for coosenring to eat of the bounty 
of his fellow brshman, are the usurped prerogatives of 
the Kulin* His visits are welcomed, his stay solicited, 
his departure regretted, aa the removal of a divine 
being, whose pr es ence confers the summum 6ot$9m of 
temporal and eternal blescngs* 

Notwithstanding his divine ori^, as he eats, sleeps, 
and dies, like other men, we may suppose him to 
possess the dispoddons, ^ipetites andpassimis, incident 
to human nature; to be attracted, et least in some 
period of his life, by c<mnubial happiness; and, when 
married, to seek a settled home, that he may confer on 
his offspring an education suited to their rank; but, in 
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trsdog tbe path of the dtrioe Kttlio, Mch a suppodtion 
wotQd mislead u»t Thongfa onginiUj reetricted to two 
wivef, with one of whom only he should cohabit, 
unless she bo sterile, he now defies all moral mtraintSi 
and multiplies his wives more rapidly than he nuro* 
bers the years of bis life: aye> and has been known at 
the verge of death, when his friends were bearing him 
to his long home, aniious test the ebb of life should 
bear him beyond their reach ere they could lave bis 
body in the sacred stresn, to have married two wives 
on the last evening of his existence. 

One of the least evils arisingfrom this practice is, that 
other brahmans arc compelled io purchase thdr wives; 
and brahman daughters, as odier catde tn the market, 
are vended, according to their beauty, youth, and 
connexions, at from SOO to 400 rupees a-hcad. 

From the KtUa Sktu&a alone ^an unorthodox work), 
we learn the origin of the Kulini 

Ballal Sena, a raja, by descent a sudn, and by birth 
ill^itimate, in the 6Sd year of bis age, (About A. D. 
904,) appears to have assembled around him most 
reputed of bit subjects for wisdom and morality; and 
to have dignified those who possessed decision, maek« 
nets, learning, character, love of pilgrimage, aversion 
to bribes, devotion, love of retirement, and liberality, 
with the appellatioa of KuUn: thus strewing the 
walka of literature, science, and morality, with the 
attracdona of honour and w^th. Whate w were the 
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reatoni {br hu condac^ wheibtr we fuppoM the 
Uaming of the age to here been a mere goiitmer of 
topbittry ; and morali^, by a continuoua ebb, to have 
left the exhalatione of a fuitrid nanh tp poiion the 
intellectual atmoepbere* until the energies of the aove* 
reign were required to rescue bU people ftom crime 
and barbarity ; or whether, taking for our guide the 
fabled traditioni of the timee, we admit, that whilit 
the mt of mankind were sunk in ignofance> India 
was the only country exalted by wiidom, and that 
BalUl Sena waa nobly ambitioua to derate bit tubjecu 
atill higher in moral excellence; whatever the circum- 
•tancea of the age, or the motives of the sovereign, the 
measure commends itself at caleulated to found an 
empire of knowledge on the ruins of ignorance, give 
stability by equitable laws to the throne, and endrdc 
SCI wise a ruler with a halo of glory, which malevolence 
could not obscure, and which fatare generations 
should venerate. 

All must regret that the advsnced age of Balld 
Sena did not pemit him to complete his noble design. 
Had he lived to disrobe of their father's honours those 
Kulin sons, whom neither paternal example nor the 
soverdgn favour could stimulate to morality ; and to 
remand individuals so unworthy of their father's dis* 
dnedons back to poverty and neglect; he wo^lJ at its 
first ietting4n have arrested a tide of arrt^'ce and 
wickedness, which without oppoeitum has rolled on 
through subsequent ages. 
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To pursue tbe grxLitioDt through whidi Kutin 
pcdjgazny obtained ka pre^it abosoinable exceie, 
would neither iatereet uor profit. Hoami nature, un* 
bridled, rapidly edvancee in tbe path of crime; and 
tbe brahman and Kulin, mutually iticxralated, this by 
covetoutneae and luat» that by fame, would agree to 
trample down erery obetade to tbe atuinment of tbeir 
wifhea. The Kulin, denuded of moral aenaibilhiei, 
had much to gain by multiplying bit wives; and the 
brahman, ioilated with ibt pride of exalting hia family, 
forgot the eolidtudee of a lather when, by giving hia 
daughter to tbe nominal embraoea of a KuUn, he 
indowd her in an iron cage of neeeaai^, damned up 
tbe atreama of domeatic comfort, and conaigned her to 
aoUtude, worae than that of widowhood: a prey to 
pasaions, designed by the beneficent Creator to make 
her an affectionate wifit, and tbe happy moth« of a 
contented family; but which, by thia unnatural cua« 
tom, aa firea amothered up, conaumed by alow degrees 
her conidtution, or breaking out into llamea, con* 
strained her to fly to illicit intercourse while under 
the paternal roof, or to tbe abode and degradation of 
a prostitute. 

Were a census taken of that unhappy class of beingi 
just alluded to, H would perhaps be ascertained that 
the m^ority is composed of Hindu females, not by 
natUK mm frail, nor by disposition more diq>osed to 
go astray, than od»a; but whose calamity has been 
to be wedded in infancy to infants like themselves, 
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ind whom buabuidi diad befiire they hid attained the 
age of JxMUihood; and irhO| being bound bj thnr 
ahaatraa to remain in widowhood, nerer taated dmnestic 
happmesa. After allowing for the di^Miit/ of numbva 
between the Kulin and other tribee, were a eecond 
cenaua taken* moj we auppoee that the majority 
obtained would be made up of Kulin wiree« We 
ceaee therefore to wonder, when a Kulin'e wifb, uoleai 
a Kulin bom, becoraee a mother, that her off^Eing ia 
regarded aa illegiticnate; and iear that a mere tithe of 
iuch children arrive at manhood. Neglect, not to aay 
wilful murder, can put a apeedy termination to their 
existence. That the deetrucUoo of such infanta, how* 
ever frequent* eicapet detection may be accounted for, 
by the reputed aanctity of a brahnian'a house, and the 
seclusion of brahiAania from the rest of mankind* The 
pregnancy of a tHuhrsani noAm not the ear of a 
Mussulman neighbour, till after pmurition; but this, 
if dishoDOuzable, is of course never announced. Should 
a whiiper breathe reproach on a brahman, a Hindn's 
bosom is the sacred deposit of such scandal; we may 
aa easily extract water from a dint as elicit the secret 
from him: veneration for the brahman* hermeticallj 
seals his lips; and did* it not do so, his caste, bis 
reputation, his livelihood, his family, hia home would 
all be placed In jeopardy by the dieclosurq. Thus a 
fountain of iniquity is opened, the streams of which* 
though cmicealed from the eye of bcbers, are imbibed 
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more or lete by the whole Hindu rece, end demorilixe 
them tills hofribilc dicfu t they bruulixe the fathers 
debMe the mothers mock the bride, prostitute the 
diughtetj and murder the inlaou 

SELECTIONS. 

Picturei <(f HtedK AfaMfr#, Hinduit^A eeriei 
of pepert hM been commenced in the £eg/wAmens 
by e young native gentlemans who has been educated 
at the Hindu cdlegCt on ** the domestic manners, 
habits, usages, and notions of the Hindus." Hia first 
paper is on the Hindu wooiciu Hia style is exuberant, 
but his knowledge of facta compensates for this defect 

** However true it may be, that the mighty fabric 
oC ignorance, which had reared iualf irom time im¬ 
memorial in this ill-fated land, has begun to dissolve, 
and the effects of mental illaminati<« are visible in 
some parts, yet those who have accurately observal 
she chara^eriatics of the Hindu women, must admit 
that their condition has been little ameliorated, either 
in an intellectual or moral point of view It may be 
that some of them are endowed widi attractive qualities, 
but that their actions, habits, and principles are 
grounded upon superstition, and that their tastes and 
noticma of beauty are ludicrous and unrefined, is what 
appears to me as indubitable as a Mif-evident pro|MV 
ntioD. The religious prejudices, which have been 
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suffmd to twine mod thw miod from ioftncy^ are 
the bane everj imptnvement, and can contribute 
to nothing but tim perpetuation of their d^mded state. 
Hie ridiculMa ceremoniet whidi thef are taught to 
obeerve, and the cntiquatad cuatonii which they 
iddiae, do not only aflbrd rridencei of their itia* 
bility to reaaon, but are aerioua impedimenta to their 
ascending in the scale of dTiUsaticnt- 

** Instead, howerefy of exhausting here my strictufas 
at oncei I would reserve them fbr propn places* and 
would, thereftne, divide the Hindu wcenen into three 
heads; vis. the unmarried, the married, and the widow. 

** First, then, with regard to die unmarrried women. 
It is, perhaps, known to many* that the Hindu society 
consists of several castes, slmott all of whom have 
made it a point to gd their daughters married before 
they arrive at the age of puberty; and if in any 
instance the rule is violated, the Shaster teaches that 
the fourteen successive ancestors of the parents of the 
girl, whose marriage is thus neglected, shall have to 
feel hereafter the bornN^s 'of bell, anil receive a 
comUgn punishment for their crime. The Coolin 
brahmins do not pay much atteotimi to this ordinance, 
though it is by their race thet k has been fabricated 
and ushered into the world* In such matters as these, 
they are more disposed to observe their teiuly distinc* 
ttons of hoi, and honour therr reli^ous precepts. 
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They would rsthor su&r their wonea to romaiQ 
uamaitjed till they ire grey with the hoir of yeirs, 
then submit to miiTj them to men who ire not dii* 
tinguished Coolins. The hippiMM of their feailes 
is no coDsiderition with them tcol being the goal of 
tlieir imbitioo ind glory. I hive been told by some 
persons^ tbit ia these cu$H, where heilthy men for 
bridegrooms hive not been founds the sick end the 
dying hive been selected fbr the purposci end miny 
1 girl blooming with beiuty> end bursting with the 
flushes of joyous youtbj has been dragged to tlie 
dreadful verge of the Skurha9, and there commanded 
to celebrate her nuptials ith such as were preparing 
to go to that * bourne whence no travelkr returns/ 
It is, however, a happy thing that the other castes 
do not follow this hideous practice* They marry their 
females at their odd years, and always CMisider the 
ninth and the eleventh as the marriageable age. But 
how is the match^'miking effected in this country } Is 
it by free^mU or by necestUy ^ Oh, the Hindu females 
are very wretched in this res p ect I They are quite 
strangers to * puffs, patches, and They are 

cribbed and cabined in kitebens and pigeon-holes, 
where they busy themselves in combing their locks 
with molten wsx, and admiring their own beauty, 
having a looking-glaas before than. They are not 
aUowed to attend any ball» maaquerade, or theatre, 
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when th6]rmigbt» to we 'Ctptdns, CotoDeli> or Knighti 
in «nof^' or the frcedooe gestiemen o€ the bar quib« 
bling with the haughty deiHans; and the thoughtful 
merehatiU, re d p r o o tittg civflitlee with eadi other. 
They have no opportunhiei ot" evrying on the Haring 
and the glancing negociatieiu of loee, or of ruading in 
aiik and aatin, in barouchea and phactonti with men, 
to try dMir hearta by the Couehatone of conreraation. 
They bare no albums to inepire any barda, or poaa e an 
any knowledge of the philoaopby of lore^making. 
Marriage, tfaeD> by free-will, ia quite out ot the quet* 
don. It ia their parenta who look out Ibr their 
matchea, and, eituated at diey are, they are compelled 
by neceadty to accede to their wiibee. Oh what a ^ 
capital way of nutch^maklng dde ia I How loudly do 
the Hindu lada and laeaea carry on between them a 
free*trade in their thoogfata and feelmga 1 How unre« 
strained are thdr likings tnd dialikingt! 

** But let ua open the curtains of secrecy at once, 
and see how they are employed dll the hymeneal torch 
is lifted upon them. Oh, here lies the very marrow 
and prth of die ianuuha / Would 1 had the head of 
a Cervantes I But vain is that aapiradon); so let me jog 
on in my usual way. The bonny misses of our coun* 
try are full of fancifu) customs. To propitiate the god 
of death, and prevent his inflicdug any punishment 
liereaAer on their parents* brothers, to-be«husbands 
and their parents, the merciful misses of the Hindoos 

ci 
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dig out every yetr^ in tlie inoatli of iUrtic» cmal. 
tombi, one cubit long; and pUdng oonnd them ooine 
stetuee of cby, a« the repreeentativee of thoee penone, 
consecrate such tombs to Ae awM Jumna. lUs is 
certainly the oioet effietdous wmy of cahivcting fHend* 
ship with the god of death, and secoriog tbe means of 
receiving future rewards I In the month of Agran, 
they draw on their terraces shetchee of houses, gar¬ 
dens, temples, birds, the images of gods, and all the 
ornainents used in this co untry ; and when the bright 
luminaiy of the sky pitches his rosy pavilion in the 
west, they go, then, accr mpanied by an elderly wo* 
man, with some grain antt giwas In hand, and putting 
^these holy things upon the paintings, one by one, ex* 
press their wishes and aspiratiems regarding the mar¬ 
ried state. Those who have no brotiiers are taught to 
form small balls of dong and chaff, and mutter some 
spells, that their fathers may be soon blessed with smii. 
The means which they apply to suj^y thdr fathers 
with water hereafter, is by making themselves stand 
in tanks, in the month of Maug, and not coming home 
until thar brothers go there and bring them by tbe 
hand. The precaution which they take against their 
nails being spoiled by any disease, consists in suffering 
them to grow for a fortnight, and cutting them in 
the month of Choitro, in the midst of some married 
women, who make it their prindpal business to throw 
u)>oii tbe lovers of this cuatom pota of jaggery and 
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fh iHt . mim« ve 9im m the li«bit of worshipping 

cow<> with pomulod tunneric> 6owcn^ and 

gran, being doeptj impmiod widt a CMivieti^A that 
this will eotitic than to go hereafter to the hallowed 
empire of Kriehnu. In addkioa to theee, they per- 
fbrm many other ceremoiuae of a dtailar natare» and 
miserabiy spend aU the days of their youth. The 
advice whidi they receive from the brahmins^ and the 
religion whid they are taught to profess, are not only 
detrimental to their ImtHbing any liberal senUments, 
but are totally destructive of any attempts that may 
be made to awaken in their minds a desire to receive 
the bleiiiogs of knowledge. Bucb reflecdons as these 
are too painfnl to patriots and philanthropists* 

** The married women of the Hindoos are a set of 
curious beings As soon as the nuptial day passes 
awty, their souls become entranced in a multiplicity of 
pleasiirea* Then is the time for them to learn all 
those arts that may heighten their fascinations, and 
captivate the hearts of thdr husbands. Then is the 
time for than to polish their locks with molten wax; 
to adorn thair noses and fivebeads with thick spots of 
ink and redhead; to beautify their persons with pow¬ 
dered turmeric ; to deck their nedti with garlands of 
dowers, and make their lips and teeth, by mttHt, as 
bla^ as the wing of a raven. Raafwater, otter, 
aw/AogOMtf,* and a variety of other odoriferous things, 

* A ftagnat stuff for tbs hsir. 
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are then krithedi to impregnite dieir hair with 
frmgTance» and do meana rcmaki oiMried to monopo* 
liie all the love and affectioo of their eatoe m ed lorda. 
In order to combine in them all die charmi of beautjr, 
thejr glow with the mbkioo to be laden with barbaric 
pearl and gold^ and are aeldom fbund dghing for 
cheeki of roaea» eyea of atari, boaot n a of irory, lipa 
of ruby^ Toiee of cuckooa« ce for any other dmr ob¬ 
ject of poetical aapiratioD, in which the thoughta of 
many Eogliah Udiea are i^aorbed. Nothing can be 
of greater moment to them than to aporkle in gema 
and jewela; and aa long ea they are not decorated 
fVoin head to toe with all the onwmeota of the country, 
their gmdy de«rea and T«xitiona reqoeata are vnaated. 
They are alwaya wrapt in black or red bordered roreer, 
usually of ten cobita long, and bare nothing to do 
with trowaera, aaebea, gowna, or booneta. Whenever 
they have to go to any of thair relatimi' faonaea, they 
are sure to be attired in the hneat dotha of Dacca, 
whose gorgeous trinusinga looaely flow in the air, 
while they move all veiled with measured atepa. Very 
few of them are to be found to poaaeaa aociality; their 
flaahea of wit d^enente into levity ; and the jokes 
whidi they crack with eadi other border in moat in* 
ftancea on indecorum and indecancy, Tboae who are 
capable of reading their vernacular language, anuae 
themaelvea aonietifnei with the voloptuoua poems of 
Bedda-aoonder and Chand^kant; but those who 
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have 06 kii 6 Vl«dge ereo of tbair own ilphabet^, 
tMd\y apo&d tbdr od with gobbling And 

gAiabling. 

** When cojr girl of • re^ect^e funiJj mcbef 
ya« of pubetty> bow hearty are the cbeera and ccm* 
gratulationt of bar paranu and ralatiooa I Gavmiahi, 
of a mature of poendad tennaric and cbunam, are 
bdog prepared; ibt women ot the hooae give up 
thamaalvea to revriry and wenimeziU and dirty aadi 
otbar'a dothea with thia diaagreeable itoff; metaengara 
are alao acnt with poU ot oil> betel, aUsk,^ and other 
accompiDimeota of a faative nature, to all the gwitle- 
women in the circle of their acquaintance, to invite 
them to witaeea the celebration of thia felicitoiii event; 
and the girl who ia the aource of thia world of pleaanre, 
ia inatantly put into a aequeatered room, in the middle 
of four aplit bambooa, two cubita long, placed upon 
lumpa of clay, with ilipa of dry palm leavea ftuck on 
the topa, and a 6s\e Jong thread dinging around. A 
gUmmeriog taper atanda before her; the face of a man 
die ia never permitted to aee; and ahould ahe chance 
to do to while in thia atate, the life of him who ia thua 
seen ia aure to be ahortened* The meal which ia 
allowed her to eat, conaiata of a little quantity ot the 
refuae of rice boiled with milk and jaggery. The 
aprightlineaa of youth takea leave of kef features, and 


* Ifada cf lac ^a, a^uD.Wood, and eoUoa. 
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* casAtieA and fettmd in iUM penfoM/ dim ihe ftvim 
to keep up e freil and levefiih being. 

** But when the fifdi cornea, who doea not excliiiDj 

* welcome long and wricome jeat?* An entertaiD^ 
ment Ukea place, when hundieda of the invited ladiet 

white, black, and grey, with all their trumpery,' 
and clinquant and glittering with magnificent dia¬ 
mond*, emeralds, and nibiea, p our in, in an endless 
succession, to partake of alVtbe conviviality usual on 
this joyous oecasiOD. Coudies and chairs are placed 
for them in a large canopied compound, and as toon 
as they are all seated, n doaen or two of female 
songsters and tom-tom-l testers are desired to display 
their proficiency, when these votaries of music become 
AO aniuMted and enthunasde for fame and glory, that 
they torment their very throats and hands with eaces* 
sive bawling and beating. They are generally divided 
into two parties, ea^ trying to excel the other by the 
dint of indecent dandng and edwi, replete with abo¬ 
minable vulgarity, all of which is perhaps considered 
as the food of love. After this lamasha is over, the 
nearest relations of the imprisoned girls perform a 
dramatic piece. A Tepresentati<m of a tank is made, 
near which one of them rits, * high on a .dirone of 
royal state,' while the others, as her aidee-de«camp 
and constables, wait around. Bnt ^ pl^ becomes a 
dull monot<H)ous thing, and a,ypem moro like a coUo- 
quial twaddle than any thmg else. There ia no pro- 
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of truiBpeti> no bottle of beroee, no MckJng of towns, 
nor the wiieinitiop of kin^i. These bvely amateurs 
are not fimd of fueb theatrical charmt u thete. What 
tickles their fancy the moat ia» to epura the dim horiion 
of probability at once, aod wander unconfined in the 
regiona of delusion. They aasuiae that the girl, in 
commemoraticm of whose maturity the feast is given, 
is * as Udiss lore to be who love thdr lords/ They 
here bawl out a rigmarole, ' full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing,' and oringing before them a thick 
piece of stone (iVore), they simultaneously raise a cry, 
* lo 1 here appears the wiibed-for son !' One of then) 
then plays the pan of a midwife, while the fetnale 
songsters resume their songs, and the whole stage rings 
with joy and benediction. The hour of entertainment 
then draws on apace, and the facetious invited ladies, 
sitting cross-legged on the floor, regale themselves at 
last with a variety of sweetmeats. But as the day 
steeps itself in the sof\ shades of twilight, the throng 
disperses; all the pomp and parade fade In a total 
evanescence, and place, which was but balf-an- 
hour ago the recqKacle of beings * breathing sucJi 
divine, enchantiog ravidunent,' grows dark and looks 
like a cloudy sky bmtt of its stars. In the course of 
a few days, a very important ceremoo); is performed. 
The happy girl and her husband are taken to an open 
place of the lower part of the inner department, 

c 3 
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when s bcrber is desired to ctiS the neUs And edom 
the feet of the young Udy with the red streeks of 
aUoM, They then beeutify their peruos with the pow* 
dered tumeric end end eftsr beihing. in a little 
ipot surrounded with four trees» get then* 

•eWes dressed in Mo/eee of deep crimson hue. The 
young gentlemen puts on his besd e li^t white bet of 
cooicel shepe (Ispore)i end steods enctrcliog with his 
hand the breast of his * bosoB friend/ wfaoee veil 
glitters with a quadrangolai ornament of solo, and is 
suffered to detcend, as a nark of modesty, no lest than 
two cubits long. Such a spectacle as this never fails 
to draw near it a eencourao of men and women; 
among whom the matrons of the bouse come forward 
i>efore these tender objects of their affection, and wish 
them joy and prosperity, by a variety of contmlions 
of their hands, and shaking before them, every now 
and then^ a brasa-plaCe of diverrifiad cones, formed of 
pounded rice, lam|Hblack, and red-loacL After an 
obeervance of these rites, tbt ht^py pair are con> 
ducted to an adjoining room, where a couple of family 
brahmins (pooroAtfs) seal themselves on pieces of 
oAsoass, and having bdbre them dowers, grass, grain, 
pooUeit and hosae and 6osees,--^e uBplements of reli* 
gioQS warfare,^commence chanting Jota of muniert to 
reunite this young girl and young esquire with the 
ties of marriage. The ceremony is hence denomi* 
nated paoim6i6akOf or marriage celebrated again, and 
has originated from a notion, that, when a girl attains 
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to ite it bo looker 2aimtcidito> tnd mutt 

bt «boDg ftom whit thv w»t. 

But kt ni coaetB tb« of thii ftrte. At 

toon Bi the duttltrit^ of the brahmiiu U ov€r> oml the 
flowers with Mdol ere flui^ troond, the heppy pair 
•tend dote to each other in the nudft of o number ot* 
•pectstors. Hare the young gentlemen perfomi the 
put of e lover ; but not bf * sighiog like ihroece, widi 
a woeful belled, made to hii ndstreu* eyebrow/ In 
obedience to'tbe injunction of tiwholy Shelter, he per* 
tielly undresses bis beloved wife, end piecing bis hei^d 
with e golden rii^ ttpCA her abdomen for a few 
moments, heroically throws it oo the ground. SbotUcI 
this ring fall on the right side, it would be a sure 
prognosticsti<Ki of their having a son as tbeir flrst 
issue; but if on the left, a daughter. When the 
celebration of this po9noo6ihaho comes to a dose, their 
wearing apparel is tied t^edier; a nomber o( sta¬ 
tues made of pounded rice are held before them as 
their to-be*progeny, and, as they go up stairs, the 
wife throws away all her fictitious sons one by one, 
while the hnsband^ regardftil of these serious losses, 
busily saves them from being crushed to death. They 
then come and sit down on a musnud, and spend a 
little time at playing of bomrietj but when night 
advances on her ebony car, and the skyi .all serene snd 
blue, * seems like an ocean hung on high,' how 
rapturous must be the emotions of this happy pair I*' 
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•* libml pcrtf eiWTsifts of a umM claw of )a?«* 
nilc Hindoos^ alinn^ gU o£ whom kave beeo educated 
either at the Hindoo Collage or at ldr« Hara*s achool. 
When tbe^ first bagaa to learn the Eogliah language, 
the sf ftera of educetioD then punued io those institn* 
tiocu was in a great maasDre ioaffioaot in properlj^ 
derdoping their moral or intelleccual energies, and the 
only iiDprovemeotwhidi the^ had made for some years 
in their studies was in acquiring the geographical 
position of different countries, dties, rivers, mountains, 
islands, and peninsulas; in learning the particulars of 
some events reUtive to rnamit and modem history, 
the respective rube of* vithnwde, algebra, and draw* 
ing, and in being able to recite some piecea from 
Shakspaare, Pope, Milton, and Campbell. The 
teachers, in wboae charge they were, bad sadly neg* 
lected the entire cuttivatioa of their hearts, and cem- 
sequently they were to some time not a bit better 
than their countrymen in point of morality. Bat 
when Mr. Derosio waa appointed an aasistant-teacher 
at the Hindoo College, he iotrodneed wonderful inno- 
vatkms into the former method of instruction. It was 
he that first awakened in the minds of his pupils a 
curiodty and a thirA to knowledge. It was he who 
thought it his pric)cipal duty to refine their feelingi* 
It was be that routed them to think for themselves. 
It was he that gave them solid instroctimi in the sh^ 
of entertainment; and h was be that em^itured them 
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with the whlimwr ]»ec«pU«. The have the 

goed of their cooatrjr at hearty a&d alweja dberiah 
friendly fheUngt towafdi their coontrymm. The vir* 
tuee whidi they ^«ctiae are retUy of an exalted na* 
tur^ There ie noUuBg in the world which they hate 
more than faleebood ■■hypocrity and douU^dealing. 
That the world ie full of diebeoeety, ie a deplmble 
•ubject to them* In dealinge of all lOfte, they are ex¬ 
ceedingly fidr. They are great lora*! of flat truthe 
and itraigbuforward conduct- Hie retpect which 
they have fbr men it in prop o r ti on to the mpeci which 
they have for tmth^ and unleae an individualp be he an 
European, an Eaat-Indian, a Mafaooietan, or a Hindoo, 
unitea to hia talent a r^ard for character, they think 
it beneath their dignity to cultivate any acquaintance 
with him. To many of the Europeane they would 
meet candidly yield in profan<U^ of erudition, Init 
certainly to none in an adherence to upri^tne^f. The 
prindplet which they have imbibed are all based up<tfi 
the excellent doctrines of morality. Notions of English 
honour and independence have been infused into their 
minds. Sycophancy and adulation they detest, and 
would coviiider it the greatest degradation imagiouhle 
to flatter a man, however great he may be. Their 
manners do not possess the least tincture of servility-^ 
* a breath of submbiion they breathe qot,' and the 
spirit with which they are imbued to signalize them¬ 
selves by honest industry, a constant attention to the 
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itttcrtrti of dteir cooDtry# • dae drfowmoo to th« cpi« 
niotti of tbeir infmorty ond by cool delibantioo in all 
the circuDotUncet of tbw Uvoa, ^Moka highly of their 
diapoeidocw highly of their undarstaodifig> and highly 
of the Alma mater where they have received their 
education. The aristooacy of the dviliaiu, the pro* 
feaaiona of the Calcutta people^ and the corruption of 
men in many of the public ol£cea> are the tbemet of 
dteir conetant converaatioii. The roan who doet more 
in action than in ipeech meriU their veneration; but 
he that talki« great deal about reimnation, patnotinD» 
philanthropy, fVeedoo, enlightenment, dviliaation, and 
a catalogue of thoea lofty, pompoua, and ttudied ex- 
preMiona, which o^Un remind, amidst claps, cheers, 
and shouts, in the spadoua lower story of the Town 
Hall, is cuDS]dere<l either a knave or fool* In matters 
of politics, they are all radicals, and are followers of 
Benthamitic pHuciplet. The very word Tory is a sort 
of ignominy ammig them. llef<^mat»on, they say, 
ought to be effected in every age and country; and as 
to what respects the state of India, her condition ought 
surely to be reformed. They .think that tliis coun* 
try is labouring under a number of political evils, 
which cay aloud for a speedy removal. With the ad* 
ministration of Lord William Beotinck and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe they are very much satisfied, and when they 
re fl ect oo those glorious acts of theirs^the preveotacm 
of the bumii^ of suttees, the elevation of native dia* 
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r»€t»i the dtfpeniing wiA the hiTidioai dietmctioii 
of eute> creed, or colour, the enundpetien of the 
prcM, the abdhion of tnnai dotiee, end the eetibUih* 
ment of the Medieel Collie—they fetlly feel en in- 
exprenible delight, eod cennot but be mgulne in 
d)dr entidpetione, thet the herrowing eepeet of Indie 
will toon mdt ewey, end e eecne of beeoty end 
nificence brighten her ftce. They think tolere- 
tion ought to be prectiied by ever y goverinneiit» end 
the beet end eurctt wey of meking ibt people ebendon 
their berberoui cuttomi end ritee, b by diflTudng edu- 
cetion among them. With re s pect to the quettione 
reletire to PoUticel Economy, they ell belong to the 
school of Adam Smith. They ere clearly of opinion 
that the ay stem of monopoly, the restndnta upon trade, 
and the intemetimiL Uwi of many countriee, do no¬ 
thing bat paralyee the efforts of induatry, impede the 
progress of agriculture and manufacture, and prevent 
commerce from flowing in its natural course. The 
sdence of mmd is also their favouiite study. The 
philosophy of Dr. Reid, Dugeld Stewart, and Ibomas 
Brown, bang pafectly of a Baconian nature, comes 
home, 'to their buaineM and bosom/ l*hefnvolous 
discussions, which abound in the works of B»ny an* 
dent as wdl as modem writers, have, they say, tended 
to produce more harm than good. Tbey«iiave a lilovry 
club, known as the Academic Aaaodation/ It is held 
every Saturday night at Mr. Hire's school, where 
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they diMUWAU acali of moral, me^fajrmral, iiataneaif 
ftod political queadoni*'* 


The bigotted octivea have a very mean opinion of 
agricultural occnpatiofiai To till the ground or touch 
the plou|^ it contidered a aort of degradation* Com* 
merce it alto ibrrign to the riewi of many of them. 
What they eetaom honourable it, the being in the 
service of a judge, a collector, or a committumer, at a 
tarrithtadar, or of aa opulent merchant at a bhoian; 
and unleu they can make tboutapdt and lact very 
toon, they are never d< nigoated clev» expert baboot. 
TJie temindary line it ako a great object of their 
mubition; for what can be more flattering to their 
vanity than to rit in their own talookt, surrounded by 
gomusbtat, naekt, and pikes, and issue orders and 
hookoomt agamtt the ryots, like a big-bellied justice 
Saheb I To frequent Adawluts, and to be deeply versed 
in the intricacies of courts, must be the necessary 
qualifications of every landholder; and he who is not 
sharp enough in concocting machinatiMis for tlie speedy 
acquisition of his fortune, often passes for a dull, 
stupid fool. When they are engaged in any law-suit* 
either in the Supreme or Mofussil courts, they will 
exert their utmost to succeed in it*" 


A Hindu eorre^MSidatt, in a Calcutta pq>er, gives 
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ihe fbllowiog Account of the obiord eeroBMmiec tt Ut 
own raArriAge 

** Ac I returned from echoed^ one dm^* my broAer 
acked if I bed taken leave from the school for a week 
or twon I answered in the negative, and said 1 knew 
of no reason why I aboold leave. * No reasm !* 
cried my brother, * why is not your marriage a suffi* 
dent 000 ?*^* Hy marriage T said I» in surprise. 
^ Yes } this day week has been fried for your maiTiage/ 
Ast43nisbed that all this had been done without my 
knowing, I began to remOiiatrate; but there was no 
remedy. They had settled in writing, and given the 
pledge to conclude the ceremony. The neit day, I was 
rubbed with tunneric end dl, that my beauty would 
be increased. For four or frve days before the roarriagei 
1 was in this condition, and was made to dine at more 
than two doaen of places each day, where 1 was 
invited to eat for the laat time in the capacity of a 
bachelor. I had with me all this time a pair of nut¬ 
crackers, which wM to be my arms in opposing the 
channa of the fair devila, who might all be captivated 
with my beauty, and who, tbereforet might be inclined 
to decoy me into labyrinths and windings. The day of 
marriage comes; I was made to bathe at a place en¬ 
circled with a line of shread, and having four branches 
of a plantain tree fried as the limits ofeny bath, I was 
obliged to fast the whde day, and was, through 
extreme paia, tempted to call znarrisge a curse and 
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not A Uming to maa. Tht oraniag ipproocbod >1 
VM dressed in red, and had a long cap made of light 
wood on my head. I marched and got nto my palan- 
keen; the palankeen went alowly> and all our friends 
and gueets walked by my rides to the placoj which I 
was tau^t to consider as the hoost of nay &kher-in*law^ 
I was led into the muJlUlu Hie mocoeiA 1 eat down, I 
was obliged to cut a little nut into two parts with the 
nutcracker, which was my riueld against the charms 
of the fair devils. This being a night of joy, aeveral of 
my brothers-in^law-U^be were throwing brick-bats, 
brick-dust, and other matmals, against me, and the 
personswho came with tne, and thereby expresiing 
their pleasant homours. One of these stones broke 
down my long cap: this enraged my soldiers (for the 
persons that came with me were so called), and they 
returned the courtesy by discharging small bricks and 
stones. Thus the two armies—the <me mine, the other 
my wife*s-to-be—in their joyous humour, fought with 
some violence, and did not stop till aeveral were 
actually benumbed by the strokes. About this time, I 
was conducted into the inner department of the house. 
What a aevere cermony I had at this time to perform I 
I was made to stand at a place surrounded on every 
side by the women of* Che house, who were also in 
a Jc^ouj humour. Starring, shaking with cold, for 
this was in winter, and my body was actually made 
bare, fearing every moment the f<vce ot the joy in 
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wlikh Ae womot mmmi me irere, witbovt my tmy 
to defend me, I wm bi • dreodfbi itt u tiqik I could 
tcaroely ffUmd^ what one of my fiur oppmientSi more 
cfaecrAil then the reet, palled vy oer; 1 took up my 
faeitd to defend it, vhto a eecond pulled my other 
etr; not long after, a tfiird give me a itroog blov upon 
my neck* 

** From the extreme eereritiee inflicted upon me I 
became detpentely engry, and began with both my 
hondi to itrike all around me, and thereby put them 
to flight Hy mctfMr«i»-law imtw come to conclude the 
ceremony, during which a female child, of about diree 
yeori of age wa« brought on a wooden board and 
mode to rerolTe seven timea orOund me. Tliis child, I 
heard afterwards, was my wife.** 

The En^rer (conducted by a converted Hindu) 
gives the fbllowing decnls of the ceremony of inflating 
a Brahmin into the priesthood i— 

** When a Brahmin lad is about nine or ten years 
old, a particular day is appointed for giving him his 
bodge# Two or three days before this, his friends mb 
him all over with oil and turmeriCi with a view to 
beautify his person, and when by this means he 
becomes a pattern of beauty in their light, they 
advise him to take great core that estt spirits, ol* 
lured by bis pemol attractions, may not haunt him. 
To moke him os safe os posnble, they recommend him 
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to' keep always witk him a piece of irM, whidi 
would act against the ae qet workings of ihooU. He 
remains In this caudous manner until the moming of 
the day appointed for this eeremcnj, when a barl)er 
shaves off the whole of his hair, and bores his ears with 
two sharp (has. A IHend of reUtitm then gives 
offerings to the mtnes of hii departed forefathers, and 
aatiifies Uieir hunger and thirst. yoong lad then 
sits down to have his ceremony performed on a wicker 
mat (kooih^hun)f and gives oblations to all the gods 
and goddesses, Offerings of ghee and small twigs of 
a tree (jHgnodoombfr) sr^ made to Brumha, the god of 
fire, by being thrown intd a flaming furnace. AU 
this over^ and numerous other oblations and offerings 
being done, the young Brahmin receives a wicker 
poUa, which, however, is soon after thrown away, and 
another of cotton thread, with a small piece of hide 
affixed to it, given to him. This likewise is thrown 
away shortly after, and the mystical poUaf with mystical 
knots, is given to him. Having thus received his 
badge, the young Brahmin walks over to a particular 
room, with a stick in his itand, and receives presents 
from his friends and relations. In this room he 
must be shat up for about eleven days, and avoid 
looking at the face o( an tnforior caste. If he ever 
finds it necessary to come out, he must throw a 
veil over Us fkce, that nobody might either see him 
or be aeen by him. During this period of confinement, 
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bU mail ii very timple^oaduQg hn% rice tod iome 
boiled vegetable, not dremed with ealti or or epicee. 
When the period of tbii confinonant u over, hie frimdi 
take him to the Gengee one morning before tun* 
riee, end there make him throw into the river the 
etick which he had received on the day of the cere¬ 
mony. He ii then a Brthmiiv entitled to all the 
privilegee of a prieec** 

Native Character bjf £«ropeaiM«—It ie lamentable to 
obeerve, thati after having au loog held India, we have 
made no definite ienpreaeion on native lociety. Not* 
withetnnding the complicnente which pate end repaee 
between Calcutta and Leadenhril-etreet, it it a lact, 
which no man acquainted witli the country will deny, 
^hat the Britiah government in India hae neither 
produced any ameliorating change in the people, nor 
adopted any measure# which might lead to the hope 
that the foundation of aucb a cha^ige had been laid, 
and that time only was required to develope it. We 
have wrought no improvement in India in the remoteit 
degree correapondent with the extent of our own 
acquiremenUf or the advantage! which we have long 
enjoyed in the country* We have protected the 
country from foreign enemiea i and thii U, we fear, 
nearly the aum and aubatance of our. achievements. 
But we owed tbia Co our dignity, peace, and character i 
other duties, which we owed to the country, we have 
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jet to think oL The bepefiu which the oedm luive 
derived Srom our own edvent, beve erisen limplj 
from the ejrtetencf of e powerful and vigoroue edrni- 
nietratioD them; trom anj eaertiona of that 

adminiatratioo, the intellectual condition of the people 
has obtained no benefit. Burite^ in a strain of bitter 
invective* Mid* half a ccnturj ago, Were we to 
be driven out of India this daj, nothing would 
remain to tell that it had been poaaesaed, during the 
inglorioui period of our dominion, bj any thing 
better than the orangoutang or the tiger.*' The cen« 
sure is now inapplicable: but it may be said, with the 
strictest truth, that, if H*e were this day driven out 
of India, there would not remain any thing to testify 
that it had been held for seventy years, in undisputed 
sovereign^, by the most active and dviliaed people 
on earth. In fact» the entire structure and complexion 
of our government appear utterly unadapted for 
making any permanent, eiviliaiiig impreasion mi the 
mass of the pec^de ; (or laying deep the foundations 
of new institatioDS> calculated to elevate the natives. 
Every thing about our government is transient and 
fugitive; there is nothing permanent. The scene fiits 
before the eyes of the natives, and the actors appear 
and disappear on the stage with all the rapidity of 
dramatic representation. From the highest to the 
lowest officer, we see nothing but perpetual change. 
No sooner do the natives b^in to understand the 
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chsneCer vf « gorcrnofgcaMrslf u)d the governor* 
generil to uoderttind sod thdr coootry, then 
be removes to his nstive had, end is succeeded hj 
snocher^ who has no sooner eoiD|deted the term of his 

•pprentioeehipj*' end become initiated in the craft 
and mjstery of Indian govemmeBt> than be also 
disappears. The same prmdple of change pervades 
all the subordinate offices* fake the civil stations all 
round, and it will be found that the functionaries are 
changed about ever; three ;eare. In ecarcelj a single 
instance, is there time for a judge, msgistrate, or col* 
lector to become intimately acquainted with the people 
under him. He teems always in a hurry to be gone, 
first from one place Co another, and eventually from 
India to England, b it possible that any permanent 
institutions foe the benefit of India can be founded and 
matured, in so changing a scene ? 

A writer in the Cokuita Courier, treating upon the 
education of the natives, expresses himself thus: 

What, then, is the proximate cause of the want of 
improvement and nevly stationary condition of India ? 
What can it be but the comparative indolence and 
want of enterprise characteristic of the people? But 
whence comes this indifference ? Does it exist where 
a ceriaim and mmediate prospect of advantage lies 
open to their perception? This can scarcely be said. 
The inactivity complained of must, therefore, origi* 
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nate^ in a great measure at least, in the want of a full 
■tid distinct understandiDg of the advantage of push¬ 
ing enterpnse into other than the customary chan¬ 
nels. And bow is it that such perception is wanting ? 
Custom, long and deeply-rooted^ prqudice, and igno¬ 
rance (connected no doubt, in part, with the physical 
cliaracter of the people, but attributable still more to 
the nature and eSects,-fwhich have been operating 
for ages—of the religion they profess and the dvil 
institutions arising from it), haveobKured the reason- 
ing powers of the nation, and blunted the measure of 
ingenuity which they undoubtedly possess, so as to 
debar them from the attajimient of just principles in 
philosophy, from the discovery of truth in the idencei, 
and as a consequence, in some degree necessary, from 
a knowledge of the simplest and most effectual pro¬ 
cesses in the mechanical and other arts. In the mean¬ 
while, the almost total want of intercourse with more 
enlightened foreigners, until a ig y nt pa4od, rendered 
it impossible that the valuable knowledge, of which,— 
as long experience had shewn,—there were no indi¬ 
genous germs, could be introduced from other quar¬ 
ters. The ultimate principle, it ^>pears, then, to 
which we are conducted by this analysis, is the ig¬ 
norance of the people, which disables them fVom per¬ 
ceiving, and profiting by, those means of bettering 
their condition and augmenting the national wealth, 
which their interest would otherwise render them 
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quick to upon tnd turn to ad?antag«. Wh^t, 
thoi, are thooe agecU which would operate moat 
powerfully in advandttg the ciiilisttion of India^ of 
which iU people are yet igooraot? and by what ob* 
Stacies are they prevented frcoa beconiDg acquainted 
with, and avaiUng tkeiaaeWes of them? These quet* 
tions would lead to a wide dJacoaiion. In the mean 
time, they can only be answered briefly and partially. 

** A knowledge of the principles of science and their 
application to the arts, is the particular agent, in the 
improvement of this country, which it is at present 
intended to insist on. Hie conaideratioD of the means 
by which such a knowledge could be imparted, is 
doaely connected with the general subject of educa¬ 
tion. The preparation of books in the vernacular 
tongues, on the principles of the several sciences most 
applicable to the common purposes of life, and on the 
practice of the most extensively lueful arts, would be 
one important mea^^i^oC disaeminating the required 
information; but still more important, nay absolutely 
essential, towards the attainment of the end here pro* 
posed (yie» the excitement of a denre to know and to 
employ improved methods in the arts), is the appoint¬ 
ment of practical professors at each of the large cities 
of Hindoosthan, to instruct the most inteUigent 
artisant of all descriptioDa, especiaUy young men, 
in the theory and practice of the simplest and most 
effectual procesaes in their several departments. No 
VOL. 11. D 
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hoij of men, especully t in the situstion of 

the Hindoot and other inhabiUnte of tfue country, 
can be expected to innovate largely without the ex« 
pectation. nay, the dev proepect, of tome tangible 
profit. A measure like that juet indicated, the opera¬ 
tion of which, by displaying to them the palpable 
and material advantages of improvmnent in knowledge, 
would strongly attract them to its acquisition, and 
would, therefore, undoubtedly prove an effectual agent 
in advancing the civilisation of the nation. A per¬ 
ception of the vaat benefits of knowledge in a mate¬ 
rial point of view, as well the improvements so 
effected by its agency, would, in the natural course of 
things, introduce a higher order of dvilisation, and 
promote die cultivation of knowledge, in all its depart¬ 
ments, for its owfk sake.*' 

The anxiety of the natives to contain situations 
under Government seems tq be out of all proportion 
to the amount of the salaries attached to them. Even 
where the pay is contemptibly insignificant, there is 
the most eager competition for them, and men of the 
most respectable and wealthy families in the country 
scruple at no means to obUun them. These official 
posts appear valuable in their eyes, from the dignity 
and standing which they give in society, and from the 
opening which they afford for indirect gains to an un¬ 
limited extent. A good situation in the judicial, reve- 
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nual> or commercial Upe U moroorer considered u a 
provision for a whole famil/* since a native who may 
have obtained one always pushes hii own relatives 
into every employment within bis reach. A flock of 
hungry^ needy connexions attends on hit movements^ 
to seise upon these posts as they fUl vacant ; and 
however the right of presentation to them may belong 
to the European functionary at the head of the officei 
the patronage does, some how or other> invariably fail 
to the disposal of some nstive on his establishment, 
who has contrived to make himself useful or neccs* 
tary. To the attainment of this great object, that of 
subjecting their European master to their own influ- 
ence, the nninterrupted attention of the most ambi*' 
tious natives in the .offic# is constantly directed; and, 
sooner or later, their efforts are crowned with success. 
They lead, by appearing always to follow. It is quite 
amusing to see, as is often the case, a Buropean func« 
tionary, of firmness and integri^, boasting of his own 
complete independence of all the natives around him. 
while at the same time every thing is eventually done 
exactly as his influential native servant desires. A 
native, who has thus succeeded in obtaining the ear 
and the confidence of his master, enjoys, therefore, in 
addition to the dignity and emoluments of his own 
station, the patronage of almost all the ihferior ntua* 
tions in the department. It is also a fact worthy of 
note, that the public situations of Government, which 

D 2 
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«re filled by netiTes, carry whb them a very lat^e 
share of uifiuence, more eepedally in the country. 
In England, a country gentleman of large property 
and of an ancient family* enj< 7 i far more considera¬ 
tion than a simple jostice of the peace, or an ordi¬ 
nary functionary of Government. In this land of 
sycophancy* it is genially the reverse; a subordi¬ 
nate native officer of the court, or of the collectorate, 
enjo 3 rs greater distinction in many parts of the coun¬ 
try than a wealthy semindar. Hii opinions carry 
more weight; his example extends to a wider range, 
and he exercises a tnott d'^ded influence upon the 
opinions and practice of tlie people. It is, there¬ 
fore, not surprising that posts in the public service, 
even where the stipulated salary does not exceed 
twenty or tfair^ rupees monthly, should be consi¬ 
dered as valuable prizes, and eagerly sought after by 
natives of every rank and denomination ^ 
India, Nov. 19,1835. 

Mrs. Farrar thus relates me of her visits to a prin¬ 
cipal family at Nasfuch 

A Brahmin promised he would one day introduce 
me to bis wife. He invited me to meet her and a 
number of Brahmin ladies, who assembled at his bouse 
to perform some ceremony in honoor of Parvad, the 
wife of Siva. I did not approve of the occasimi of the 
meeting: but idolatrous ceremonies are thus interwoven 
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io all thair intercoum. I tdd mj Brahmin hoit, in 
preaenee of hii fHendij that, tboogh 1 vaa come by 
hia invitatioii to viait hit wife, I hoped it wai under¬ 
stood that I paid no respect to the idolatrous ceremony; 
because I did not beliere in their gods. He said that 
was fully understood. 

But I was disappointed in the object of mj visit: 
the women all kept aloof from me, as from a being of 
another species. I claimed the Brmbmin's promise, to 
introduce me to his wife, and beckoned to her, but 
she disliked to approach me. I roee to meet her; when 
the Brahmin exclaimed, * Oh, mind you do not touch 
her!' She drew her garment over her face; and, 
perceiving they were all afraid of poIluCioD, I expressed 
a hope that another day we might have an opportunity 
of becoming belter ac<piainted, and withdrew. 

**We had again an invitation from our friend the 
Brahmin. Mrs. Mitchell and 1 went The Brahmin 
assured us, that the only reasmi why the ladies would 
not converse with us was, that they were not accus- 
tmned to do so with strangers hi presmce of the master 
of the house* I therefore, as politely as 1 could, 
requested him either to withdraw, or to allow us to go 
with the ladies into another apartment He kindly 
consented to leave us alone with them; and I was 
much gratified to find them ready to converse fVeely. 
They asked me many questions; one of the first was. 
Why we wore no ornaments? I said it was not our 
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custom ; lod thst our Sknster Uugbt os thst * womAfi 
should be sdomed with good works, rmther thsn with 
gold or dlyer. A grest desl of the conversetinn 
turned upon omuneDts, a favourite subject among 
Mahratta ladies. The)r uked alsoi if| among us, widows 
were permitted to marry again. The Brahrainees seem 
more intelligent than other women; and it is far easier 
to ccmverse with them than with the other castes, as 
they use the same kind of expressions which we learn 
from the pundit and fWnn books. 

The Hindoo females are immoderately fond of 
outward adorning, of plaiting the hair, and of wearing 
of gold ; and this taste seetns to be instilled into them 
from their earliest years. I a^ked a little girl, who was 
reading to me about the hare, Why it had long ears ? 
She unhesitatingly replied, * ^o wear plenty of ear> 
rings.’ The pundit remarked, that, were the nether• 
millstone a gem, the females of his nation would hang 
it about their necks* But personal cleanliness seldom 
seems to enter into their idea of beauty; plenty of 
gold and silver bangles, with pearls and gems, is the 
height of their ambition and admirstion I 

** A painful circumstance has occurred in the school. 
Wc had a very interesting girl about sixteen years 
old: she is clever, and had learned to read before any 
of the others. I was in hopes that she might soon be 
useful in the school, and thus have an opportunity of 
gaining a comfortable and honest maintenance. 1 had 
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hdd out this p ro spsct to her; but a few days sgo, I 
found that the wretched girl bad been marned to an 
idol; that is, dedicated to the service of the temple, 
and devoted to prostitutioit I sent for the mother and 
daughter, and implored them not to throw away their 
own soula. 1 offered to take the girl into our service, 
and to maintain her: the poor child seemed willing to 
comply, but the mother was inexorable* It had cost 
her, she said, five thousand rupees to devote this victim 
to the gods; she is now their property, and the wages of 
her iniqui^ support the family* I said, * How can yon, 
her mother, bear to give up your own child to shame 
and evnlaating contempt^' She answered, ^She has 
been married to the gods: amongui, there is no shame 
attached to the practice.* Marcht I6S6. 

The Hindu Theaire.’^The Hindu Pioneer, a native 
periodical work, commenced at Calcutta in 1836, giveti 
the following account of a Native Theatre." 

This private theatre, got up about two years ago, is 
still supported by B4bu Nobinchandar Bose. It is si* 
tuated in the residence of the proprietor, at Sh&m Ba* 
s4r, where four or five plays are acted during the year. 
These are native performances, by people entirely 
Hindus, after the English fashion, in the vernacular 
language of their country; and what elates us with 
joy, as it should do all the friends of Indian improve¬ 
ment, is, that the fair sex of Bengal are always seen 
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on die etege, it the female partt ire ilmott exdoiiTd jr 
performed hy Hindu womeru 

** We had the pleiture of attending at a plajr one 
evening during the laat full moon; and we must ie« 
knowledge that we were highlj delighted. The house 
wit crowded by upwirdt of a thouMod viaitors> of all 
•ortt» Hindut^ Mihamnudana* and tome Europeans 
and EasUlndiant, who were equally delighted. The 
play commenced a little before twelve o'clock, and 
continued, the next day, till half-patt dz in the mom* 
ing. We were pretent fVoni the beginning, and wit- 
netted almott the whole repeeentation, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Itat two aoent v. The tubject of the per- 
ibriDince wat Sidy a Sundar. It it tragic-cofnic, and 
one of the niatter-piecet in Bengali, by the celebrated 
Bh4rut Chandar. The play it commonly known by 
every person who can read a little Bengali; yet, for 
the take of our English readers, we mutt observe, that 
this play it much like that of Romeo and Juliet in 
Shakspeare. It commenced with the music of the 
orchestra, which wat very pleating. The native mu¬ 
sical instrumentt, such at the eiidr, the iirangki, the 
pakkndx, and others, were played by Hindus, almoet 
all BrihmanA Am^ig them the violin wu admirably 
managed by Babu Brajonath Gotbiin, who received 
frequent applauses from the surrounding vidtort; but, 
unfortunately I he wu but imperfectly heard by the 
tstembly. Before the curtain wu drawn, a prayer 
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wta luRg to the Almightj, ft Hindo cuttom in such 
cereinonieij and pro)cpgu«i wen chaotited liknnte, 
preeious to the opraiog of eveiy scenet explaining the 
subject <}( the repreecntatioo. scenery was gene« 

rally imperfect: the perspective of the pJctores, the 
clouds, the waters, were all failures; they denoted 
both want of taste and sacrifice ^judicious principles; 
and the Utter were ecarcely distinguished except by 
the one being placed above the other* Though IVained 
by native painters, they would have been much supe- 
rior had they been executed by careful hands. The 
house of Raja Bira Singha, and the apartment of his 
daughter, were, however, done tolerably well* The 
part of Sundar, the hero of the poem, was played by 
a young lad, Shamkcbarn B&narji, of Bairanagore, 
who, in spite of his praiseworthy efforts, did not do 
entire jusdce to his performance. It is a character 
which affOTds suffidmt opportunity to display diea- 
trical talents by the frequent and sudden change of 
pantomime, and by pUying such tricks as to prevent 
the R6j4, who is the father of the beroine of the play, 
trom detecting the amorous plot* Young Shimacham 
tried occaaionally to vary the expression of his feelings, 
but his gestures seemed to be studied, and his motions 
stilF. The parts of the R6ja and others were performed 
to the Batiafaction of the whole audience* The female 
characters, in panicuUr, were excellent, ^e part of 
Bidya (daughter of Raj4 Bira Singha), the lover of 

nS 
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SudcUt; wts pltyed by Radha Moni (generally called 
Moni), a girl of nearly sixteen years of Mge, and was 
very ably sustained; her graceful inotions> her sweet 
voice, and her love^tricks with SundAr> filled the minds 
of the audience with rapture and delight* She never 
failed as long as she was on the stage. The sudden 
change of her countenance amidst her joys and her 
lamentations, her words so pathetic, and her motions 
so truly expressive, when informed that her lover was 
detected, and when he was dragged before her father, 
were highly creditable to herself and to tlie stage* 
M'hen apprised that Sundar was ordered to be exe¬ 
cuted, her attendants trieiv in vain to console her; she 
dropped down and fainted, and, on recoveting, through 
the care of her attendants, fell senseless again, and the 
audience was leR for some time in awful silence* That 
a.person, uneducated as she is, and unacquainted with 
the niceties of her vernacular language, should perform 
a part so difficult with general satisfaction, and receive 
loud and frequent applause, was, indeed, quite unex¬ 
pected. The other female characters were equally 
well performed, and, amongst the rest, we must not 
omit to mention tliat the part of the Rani, or wife of 
Kfijfi Bira Singha, and that of MUini (a name applied 
to women who deal in flowers), were acted by an 
elderly woman. Jay Dorga, who did justice to both 
characters; in the two^fold capacity, she eminently 
appeared ammgst the other performers, and delighted 
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the hearen with her ftooga; and another woman> lUj 
Cuiuri> ueualljr called Uju, played the part of a nuid* 
•ervant to B)dya» if not in a auperior manner, yet 
able aa Jay Dui^. 

We rqoice that, in the midat of ignorance, such ex¬ 
amples are produced, which are beyond what we could 
have expected. Ought not the very sight of these 
girls induce our native visitors present on this occa¬ 
sion to spare no in educating their wives and 
daughters ? '* 

The EnglUhMan states, on the authority of a well- 
informed correspondent, that, so far from these Hindu 
theatricals being attended with any advantage, moral 
or intellectual, to the Hindus, it behoves every friend 
to the people to discourage such exhibitions, which are 
equally devoid of novelty, utility and even decency* 
A onrespondeot has liAed the veil with whidi the 
writer of the sketch sought to screen the real character 
of these exhibitions, and we hope we shall hear no more 
of them in the iftHda Pipneer^ unless it be to denounce 
them." - 

Anglomania.^Seijud Keramut Ali, now second 
Sudder Amin, under the superintendent, at Ajmir, 
in Ilajpootana, has •muse<l the public there by his 
staunch Anglomania. Having imbibed a taste for 
several European customs, during bis intercourse with 
Englishmen, he set up a chair and table in the hall of 
justice, at which he presided on the opening of the 
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Ajmir term timsy with all the gravity of a judge of 
the Court of King's Bmchj nttiDg on the ein privs 
aidey at the Asdaea. On taking up a case, however^ 
one of the vakeelsy a Mabomedan, refused to plead 
standing. The saiyud remained firm in defending the 
strength of his position and principle. The vakeel 
then went off to Mr. Edmonstoney before wboni he 
protested that he and all the rest of the advocates 
would throw up their gowns, if the new judge was 
upheld in bis innovations. Mr. Edmonstone, who 
knows too well that lawyers are the last arUcle likely 
to be inconveniently acarce in any market, replied 
quietly, that the vakeels mi^cht please themselves about 
continuing practice, but that he thought too much 
respect could not be paid to any seat of justice, and 
the more any officer of Government under him mo¬ 
delled his sittings on English nde, the firmer would 
be the fbndamental principles of judicial administra* 
tion. As so(m as the result of the appeal became 
known, the gentlemen of the Ajmir bar hastened to 
disown the offended member, who had acted as the 
mouth-piece of the body. The senior Sudder Aroin lost 
no time in following Keramut Ali's example, and the 
practice may now be considered a settled one*^^gra 
Ukbar, June 25, 1836. 

Mendiciiy in /adio.—Beggars in this country so 
easily get a hvingy that all sorts of idle and loose cha- 
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rutm enlift themtelvea u tucbj tnd prowl about the 
extoitiDg unwilling charity. Severtl cauiee 
have tended to bring about this ttate of drcumfitancet. 
The natural fertility of the land leading to an abun** 
dance of produce, labour ia held cheap, as the means of 
aupporUng life are found without difficulty. The re* 
llgiofi and manners of the people inculcating charity as 
a rirtue of the first order, there are not wanting idle 
men to avail tbemieWes of the pretence; and so we 
have different organised bands of mendicants, who 
regularly feed and fatten upon public alms. In fact, 
the success of these men is so great, that we do not 
wonder to see men, who were labourers at one time, 
turn into regular beggars. The Dyrsgees, Bostotns, 
and Synnashees, who infest the streets of Calcutta, are 
a great nuisance to the people of the metropolis. Be» 
sides these, we have regular frequenters of marriages, 
shrauds, and festivals of all kinds, who are such sturdy 
villains, that they do not scruple to use every means, 
persuasion, intreaty, threat, and abuse, by turns, for 
the purpose of extortion. Brahmins are found in 
greater proportion among beggars than any other caste 
of men; and when such a wretch besets us, it is not 
until afoer he has exhausted every tenn in the beggar's 
vocabulary, be it to persuade, to soften, or to threat, 
to bring down blesrings an the head of us and ours, or 
to shower down curses and damnation, that he will 
leave nt^—Gyanannuhun, April 6, 1686. 
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fi^anticvk.-^The CaJcutti CkrUtian Observer for 
November, 1635, conUini a lUteioent of the efforts 
(hitherto but partiill; aucceseful) made by an active 
and benevolent public officer (Col. Poctinger) in the 
province of Cutch, to put down female infanticide : 

When he first came to Cutch, ten years ago, he set 
out, with all the active aeal of a new comer, to root 
out the practice; but he soon discovered his mistake. 
Tlie mchtahs sent at his request, by the then regency, 
were either cajoled by false returns, or expeUe<l from 
towns and villages, not only by the classes charged 
with the crime, but by the ^ther inhabitants, whom 
long habit had taught to vieu the business with indif- 
ference, if not absolute approbation. Col. P. next got 
the darbar to summon all the Jarejahs to Bbuj, and 
partly by threats, and partly persuasion, arranged with 
them to furnish quarterly statements of the births 
within their respective eitattf* This plan he aaw, 
from the outset, was defective; but it was the best he 
could hitup<m at the moment. It proved, however, an 
utter failure. Within six roemths, most of the Jare¬ 
jahs declared their inability to act up to their agree¬ 
ment, even as far u regarded their nearest relations. 
Several fathers, for instance, assured him, that they 
<larcd not establish such a scrutiny regarding their 
grown-up sons; and the few statements that were fur¬ 
nished, he found to have been drawn by guess-work, 
fyom what may be termed the tittle-tattle of the village. 
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Co). P.’» next idee wmb, thet u ail the Jar^abi profee^ 
to be blood reUtiooi of the Rao of Cutch> (hey might 
be requeited to announce to him, at the head of the 
tribe, at well at Government, the fact of their wives 
being ^enceiniUt and eventually the result. This 
icbeme appeared feaiible to the minittert; but when 
it was proposed to the Jarejah rnemberi of the re- 
gency, they received it with feelings of complete 
disgust, and almost horror. Two modes further sug¬ 
gested themselves of carrying the object. The one, to 
use direct authority and force; but that would, no 
doubt, be at variance with the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the treaty. The other, to grant a portion to every 
Jarejah girl on her marriage. This latter method had 
been proposeil to the Bombay Government by Col. P.'s 
predecessor (Mr. Gardiner), but had been explicitly 
negatived, and that negative had been confirmed by 
the Court of Oire<^6. Under these circumstances, 
the plan was, of course, abandoned. 

Sir John Malcolm came to Bbuj in March, 1820. 
He made a long speech to the issemblcd Jarejahs on 
the enormity of the crime, and told them, the English 
nation would force the East-India Company to dissolve 
all connexion with a people who persisted in it I The 
Jarejahs, of course, individually denied the charge; 
but they afterwards inquired from Col. P., how tlie 
Governor could talk so to them, at a inoihenl when he 
wu courting the friendship of Sinde, in which child- 
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murder u carried to a much greater extent than even 
in Ctttch; for it ia a well-known fact, that all the ille> 
gitunate ofispring bom to men of Muy rank,in that coun* 
try, are indiscruninately put to death, without reference 
to lex. SubKquently to Sir John'e viait, an impoetor, 
of the name of Vijjya Bhat, went to Bombay, and pre- 
aented a petition to Government, aetting forth Col. 
P.'a tupineneaa, and offering, if fumiahed with aome 
peona, to do all that wai required* Thia petition waa 
referred to the colonel to report on, which he did aa it 
merited; and mattera lay in abeyance, till the young 
Rao waa installed in July, 28S4, when he adopted the 
most decided atepa to enfor.e that article of the treaty 
which provides for the auppreaaion of infanticide. He 
took a paper from the whole of hia brethren, reiterat¬ 
ing that stipulation, and agreeing to abide the full 
conaequencea if they broke it Col. P- officially pro- 
miaed the Rao the support of the British Government 
in all his meaauree, and the Rao and the English resi¬ 
dent have been watching ever since for an occadon to 
make a signal example; but the difficulty of tracing and 
bringing home such an allegation will be understood 
from the preceding account; and it would be ruin to 
the cause to attempt to do so on uncertain grounds, 
and fail. It now, however, appears that our heat, per* 
haps only, chance of success rests with the Bm, who ia 
most sincere in his detestation of the crime, and his 
wish to stop it* 
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Our correipondeot proceedi u follows:^ 

** * Tbe uMition intde bjr Mr. WiUdnion^ that iu* 
fantidde is carried to an extent of which we have 
hardly yet a complete notion, is, alas! too true in 
India* The Rao of Cutdi told the resident at his 
court, very recently, that he had just found out, that 
a tribe of Musalmins, called Suxnmas, who came ori* 
ginally from Sinde^ and now inhabit the islands in the 
Runn, paying an illnlefined obedience to Cutch, put 
all thrir daughters to death, merely to save the ex- 
pense and trouble of rearing them I He has taken a 
bond from all the beads of the tribe to abandon the 
horrid custom; but, as he justly remarked, he has 
hardly the means of enforcing It. Of the origin of in¬ 
fanticide in Cutch, it is difficult to give a satisfactory 
account. The tradition of its being a scheme hit on 
by one of the Jareds, to prevent their daughters, 
who cannot marry in their own tribe, from disgracing 
their families by prostitution, is generally received* 
The Jarejahs of Cutch have adopted all the vices, 
whilst they have few or none of the saving qualities, 
of die Musalmkns* No people appear to have so 
thorough a contempt for women; yet, strange to my, 
we often see the dowagers of households taking the 
lead in both public and private matters amongst them. 
Thdr tenets are, however, that women m innately 
vidoQS; and it must be confessed that they have good 
cause to draw this concludoD in Cutch, in which, it is 
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suspected, there is not one chaste female, iVom the 
Rao's wives downwards. We can understand the men 

s 

■BioDgst the Jarejahs getting recoociied to infanticide, 
from hearing it spoken of, from their very births, as a 
necessary and laudable proceeding; but several in* 
stances have been told me, where young mothers, just 
before married from other tribes, and even brought 
from distant countries, have strenuously urged the 
destruction of their own infants, even in opposition to 
the father s disposition to spare them! This is a state 
of things for which, we confess, we cannot offer any 
explanation, and which w«*'dd*astonish us in a tlgreas 
or a she*wolf !* ** 

A correspondent of the Bombay Gasette of April 6, 
1835, on the faith of a letter from Ahmediiuggur, 
states the following horrible transaction: 

tt is distressing to relate, that, for these few days 
past, several native cbtldren have been missed from 
the Pettah of this place, and general report says, that 
a Rajpootnee of distinction, residing a few days* march 
from hence, and who has for some time past been in a 
dangerous state of illness, having been informed by 
her medical advisers that all endeavours to restore her 
would pri>ve ineffectual, unless she consented to eat 
the heart and liver of twenty young children, at 
length acquiesced in the measure. Three days since 
(says my correspondent, whose letter is dated die 2d 
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init.] A child WAS found in a nullah near this place, 
with the belly cut opcn> from which the heart and 
liver had been extracted. There are now two men 
confined in the basaar guards who have been taken up 
on suspicion of being connected with this horrible 
traffic. The inhabitants of Ahmednuggur are in such 
a state of trepidation^ that thdr children are kept 
closely confined Co their homes.*' 

TAugs.»The following account of the rcligiou4 
practices of the Thugs, Phansigari, or Stranglers, a 
class of high way •robbers in India, who entangle their 
victims with a noose, and invariably murder them, is 
given in the Calcuiia Literary Gasette* 

** After they have propitiated the goddess (Bhowa* 
nee*), by offering up a share of the booty of the pre¬ 
ceding year, and received the priests' suggestions on 
the subject, they prepare for the followlog year's ex¬ 
peditions. The different members who are to form 
the gang assemble at the village of the leader on a 
certain day, and after determining the scene of opera¬ 
tions, they proceed to consecrate their kodaUfy or small 
pick-axe, which they use to dig the graves of their 
victims, and which they conaider as their ftandartk 
They believe that no spirit can ever rite to trouble 
their repose ftom a grave dug by thia instrument, pro¬ 
vided it be duly omsecrated; and they are fearfully 

* Her temple is st 
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•crupulout ia th€ obimance of eytrj cetmaay es* 
joioed in the coQfecnt 2 <Hi, and never allow the earth 
to be turned with anj other initniment. It !• a neatly 
made pick-axe of about four or fire pounds weight, aix 
or eight inches long, and with one point. They sacri¬ 
fice a goat, and offer it up with a cooo-nut to Bhowa- 
nee. They then make a mixture of aasdal and other 
icented woods, spirits, sugar, flour and butter, and boil 
it in a cauldron. Ihe kodalee, having been carefUly 
washed, is put upon a spot cleared away for the pur- 
poae, and plastered with cow-dung, and the mixture 
is poured over it, with certain prayers and cereznonies. 
It is now wiped and fohu J in a clean white cloth by 
the presiding priest; and the whole gang proceed 
some distance freun the village upon the road they in¬ 
tend to take, and stand till they hear a partridge call, 
the priest having in his mind some one of the gang as 
the bearer of the sacred deposit* If the partridge calls 
on the right, he places it in the hands of that individual, 
and in a solemn manner imj^esses upon him the re¬ 
sponsibility of the charge. If the partridge calls on 
the left, or no one calls at all till the sun is high, they 
all return and wait till the next morning, when they 
proceed to another spot, and the priest fixes his mind 
upon some other individual, and so every morning till 
the deity has signified his approbation of the choice 
by the odling of the partridge on the right. 

“ if the kodalee should fall to the ground at any 
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time, the gftng coniider it u «Q evil omenj \em that 
part of the couxrtry widiout <leUf ^ and elect another 
etandard-beareri if no accident happen, the man first 
elected bean it the whole aeaion, but a new election 
muat take place for the next. The man who bears it 
carries it in hii waist-band, but never sleeps with it on 
his person, nor lets any man see where he conceals it 
during the night, or while he takes his rest. All oaths 
of the members of the gang are administered upon this 
instrument, folded in a clean white cloth, and placed 
on ground cleared away, and plastered with cow«dung; 
and I have heard the oldest of them declare that they 
believe any man who should make a false oath upon it, 
would be immediately punished by some fatal disease. 
If any man among them is suspected of treachery, they 
make him swear in tiiis manner; and they record 
strange instances of disease and death that have fol* 
lowed, and may probably have been produced occa¬ 
sionally by the terrors of the moment acting upon a 
system predisposed to them. 

‘'The standard-bearer, immediately afler his elec¬ 
tion, proceeds across the first running stream, in the 
direction of the country to which the gang intends to 
proceed, accompanied by only one witness, to wait for 
a favourable omen. When they come to the N urbudda, 
Jumna, or any other river of this class, the whole 
gang must accompany him. A deer on the right of 
tile road is a good omen, especially if single. 
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** If A wolf is se«n to cross tbo rood eithn before cfr 
behind them, the^' must return «nd uke another road. 
If they hear a jackall call during the day, or a partridge 
during the night, they leave that part of the country 
forthwith. 

The investiture of the Romai is the next religious 
ceremony per fo rmed. No man can strangle till he has 
been regularly invested by the priest with the Romal, 
or cloth with which it is performed. Cords and nooses 
are no longer used; a common handkerchief or waist* 
band is all that men, north of the Nurbudda, will now 
use; though it is said thn m some parts of the Penin* 
suit the cord and noose arc still in use, owing to their 
less liability to be searched, and consequently less ne* 
ceisity for precautions. After a man has pused through 
the diiferent grades, and shown Uiat he haa aufticient 
of dexterity and of what we may call nerve or resolu* 
tion, and they call ' hard^breastedness,' to strangle a 
victim himself, the priest, before all the gang assembled 
on a certain day, before they set out on their annual 
expeditions, presents him with the Renal, tells him 
how many of his family have signalised themselves by 
the use of it, how much his friends expect from his 
courage and conduct, and implores the goddess to 
vouchsafe her support to his laudable ambition and 
endeavours to distinguish himself in her service. The 
investiture with the Romal ia Anigkihood to these mcoi* 
sters: it is the highest object of tbeir ambition, not 
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only becauie tbc nun who stixogUft hat so much a 
hood over and above the ahare which falls to him in 
the division of the spoil, but because it implies the 
recognition, by his comrades, of the qualities of cou¬ 
rage, strength and dexterity, which all are anxious to 
be famed for. The ceremony costs the candidate about 
forty rupees, and is performed by the Ouroo, or hi^ 
priest of the gang, who is commonly an old Thug, no 
matter whether Muiulman or Hindoo, who has retired 
from service, and lives upon the contributions of his 
descendants or disciples, who look up to him with great 
reverence for advice and instruction, and refer to his 
fledsion all cases of doubt and dispute among them<> 
selves. 

** Many attain this degree of knighthood before tl)e 
age of twenty, having been taken out by their masters 
or parents when young, and early accustomed to assist, 
by holding the hands of the victims while the knights 
of the Romal (Bburtotee) strangle them; and a man 
must shew good evidence of the * kura cAo/rr,' or hard 
breast, before he is admitted even to this office; some 
men never attain to this honour, particularly Uiose who 
have adopted the profession late in life, and remain all 
their lives as decoys, watchmen, grave-diggers and 
removers of bodies. An attempt has been made, and 
with sOTie success, to impress Thugs with a belief that 
the souls of the victims attain paradise, as in the case 
of other human victims ofTa^ up in sacri^ce to this 
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goddess with the prescribed forms, end become the 
tutelsr isiDts of those who strengle them* This, how¬ 
ever, is somewhat at Ttriance with their notion, that 
the spirits of those who have been buried with the 
consecrated pick-axe can never rise fVom their graves; 
but it reminds me of an opinion that prevails among 
the people in the wild and mountainous parts of India, 
that the spirit of a nan destro^red by a riger sometimes 
'rides upon his head and guides him from his pursuers. 

** The maxim that ' dead men tell no tales/ is 
repeated, and invariably acted upon, by these people, 
and they never rob a man tir they have murdered him. 
Under the sanction of religions rites and promises, 
this pest is spreading throughout our dominions, and 
becoming in my opinion an evil of greater magnitude 
than that of the Pindaree system. It ^is an organised 
system of religious and dvil policy, to receive converts 
from ail religinu and sects, and to urge them to the 
murder of thrir fellow creatures, under the assurance 
of high rewards in this world and the next. 

** The cow being a form of Doorgha or Bhowanee, 
the Mahommuduna must forego the use of beef the 
moment they enlist themselves under her banners; 
and, though they may read their Korant they are not 
tulTered to invoke the name of Mabomroud. The 
A^oroa is still their dviltode, and they are governed 
by its laws m all matters of inheritance, marriage, 
dec." 
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The Bengal papers of 18S2 cmtaia terrific detiuU 
of the proceedings of the Thugs, and their systeinatic 
and organised mode of phui4^ murder. The 
Meerut Obetrver states that the organisation of the 
Thugs is such, that they occupy all the roads and 
passest and have their agenta, for the receipt of goods 
and supply of inteUigeoce, in all the chief towns and 
in most of the cantonments of the Deccan, and that 
one of the richest hikers of the Deccan is said to be 
one of their agents. ** A Marwari beggar will arrive 
in the Deccan, with a dirty rag about his loins, and a 
braas pot over hit shoulder, and for some days will 
subsist on charity, conoecting himself with Kunowjee 
brahmins and Marwar shroffs and bunneahs previously 
establUhed, and will with their aid set up a shop for 
the sale of blankets, brass pots, and second-hand cheap 
goods, and in a surprisingly short time will enlarge his 
premises, enclose them, and rise to be a rich banker, 
spreading his agents to the neighbouring towns; he is 
an agent for the T*hugs or P'hane^ars.*' The native 
govemmenU are accused of dealing too leniently with 
these wretches, whom they punish only by fine. 

In the Bengal Hurkaru^ of August Sd, 1832, ap' 
pears a long account <if the practices the Thugs, by 
1 correspondeut It is observed, by the editor of the 
pl^>er, that *' there is a general impression amongst the 
British inhabitants of India, that the accounts which 
have been hitherto published of the power and pro* 
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ceediafs of tbe Thags hove beea cbsracteriEod bjr 
cooiulflrsble eziggendoD; tiod it it only very Utoly 
thtt tbe subject hes been ftreed upon tbe leriooi no¬ 
tice of the Govemmeat* 

From t perusal of vtrioui official documents upon 
the subject^ we haTe been struck with bwror at the 
almost incredible number of lim that hare been sa¬ 
crificed by these gangs of lyitecoatic itnmgkrs- Ibeir 
fonni of worship present a mdanchcriy illustrarion of 
the manner in which mankind are ^>t to warp reli* 
gion to their own views, and reconcile their con¬ 
sciences to the xnott hideous crimes. They have their 
temples and thrir priesu and never proceed cm their 
expeditions without first isaploring the sanction and 
assistance of dieir tutriar goddess Bowanee- Her 
temple at Bindachul, a few miles west of Mirnp<we> 
is said to be constantly filled with murdsms irom 
every quarter of India. That any peopltj however 
ignorant and debased, should consider the murderof 
unsuspecting and unoffending travellers, of both sexes 
and of all coodidoni, an act mnetiemed by rriigkm, 
seems, at 6rst thought, a perfect impossibility ; but a 
very little reflexion and philosophy is sufficient to con¬ 
vince us that no delusion is too^ross and palpable for 
poor human nature. In hi^y civilised countries, where 
the march of intellect and fVeedom is most triumphant, 
there are prejudices and superstitions which even a 
Thug would iau^ at These -murderers firmly be- 
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lieve HiMtf if tbaf in the execatkex of their profer- 
«onil dutie«t they will inherit everteeting beppineM. 
It i$ curiout thet no theme teeme to ettirii to the moat 
coid«bloocled murder> even in the cite of infencji oM 
egVt or femde loveltneea. In the deposition of Sjud 
Ameer Aleej e jemmedtf of Thugs, taken before 
Captdn Sleenun, there are Mveral curioua cotifeuiont 
of the murder of wocnat and children. The habita 
of thete people are ao inveterate, that no change of 
fortune, good or evil, effect! a change in their mode 
of life.- 

The following are extract! of the communicatioti 
referred to t— 

The gang*murderer! of central India are a race of 
human nohatera, who make blood thrir trade They 
are brought up to it fr om their youtir by gradual initia* 
tion, and if they poMesa a daring apirit, they never 
fail to Tuae dieituelvea to the rank of leader. They 
leave their bomea In group! at tite end of the rainy 
aeaaon, and they rendeavoua at a ipot previously fixed 
on, where they make their final amngeroenti for the 
season. These airangerarina cooriet in fixing on their 
private lignala, the course they are to take, and ao oh. 
Before they break into parties or gangs, they muster 
between three and fbor hundred strong. Their homes 
were aituMed in the Bhopal, Owalior, and Bhndelkund 
states until lately, and the directions they took were the 
three great thoroughfares of the Deceani Scindja's and 
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Hc^kar's country, dovn to the •»» and the DeUi ter-* 
ritory. They remain out operating on there roads for 
eight months every year, when eadk mm genially 
betakes himself to hb own home, and passes the four 
rainy months ostensibly in farming* Nearly all are 
married, and their wives conduct their household af¬ 
fairs during their absence, and take charge of the 
jewels and other property brought or sent home by 
their men. 

Careful distinctions are drawn between those fit to 
throw the handkerchief, and those who are only aspi¬ 
rants; the latter for the first few expeditions ore nut 
considered sufficiently hardeutd to witness the com- 
tnisiim of the murders, and are employed, therefore, 
as grave-diggers and scouts, and they perfonn all 
other subendioate duties. The former are called Bhur^ 
totu, the Utter Skumntaki^ When this vidous and 
extravagant life has given them a tasU for the employ* 
ment—for however humbling it is to the pride of man 
to find any of his fellow-creatures can be found to 
evince a fondness for such hornble crimes, yet certain 
it is, these men do acquire such an attachment for this 
mode of life,^tbey can rarely afterwards give it up 
An instance of this occurred in (he leader, Motee, who 
was executed with twenty^ight others at Saugor, 
June SOth 1832. This man was retumiiig with a 
large gang of Thugs from the Deccan, in 1822, to¬ 
wards Bundelkond, and having a brother then in gaol 
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at Jubbulpore^ he caOed to see him, and mformed him 
of thdr proceeding!. On this information, the brother, 
Kaleean Sing, went to dM politiad agent» and had them 
all leiaed: of two of the party, one was a government 
chupraaaee, and the other a police jemadar. Shewing 
their official warrants and also a notorious vigid)ond, 
whom they had got hound on a litter as a foil, the 
charge was held to be improbablef and they were let go. 
After they had left Jubbulpore tome days Kaleean Sing 
again went to the agent, and represented, Ithat if this 
gang of a hundred and fifty were again brought back, 
his brother Motee would pmnt out the places where the 
bodies of their victims were buried. On this, a strong 
body of hone and foot were despatched, and the whole 
party secured near Saugor, with the exception of 
twelve, who had in the mean time gone off to BundeU 
kund, .with all their valuable plunder. The bodies 
accordingly were pointed out, and the gang diRtributed 
over different gaols of the agency. For this service, 
Motee waa allowed to remain at large on security. 
This occurred in 1922. After remaining quiet at Jub« 
bulpore for three or four years, he made off, and did 
not make his if»pearance again till his security was 
forfeited. Subsequently, he obtained leave of absence 
for a few months, and it was while ostensibly on leave, 
he headed a gang of more than one hundfvd T'hugs, 
and committed a series of most horrible munlcrs un 
the Baroda reed. 
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Ai if to fDock and ridicide the tolemn ioMiUitioDt 
of man, these imichet offset to have * prending deitjr 
over them; the foddem Bhowanee they pn^HUte m 
they enter on tbeir vi)kDoiu eotaprijiea. So regular 
and matt«'H>f«ooiirae do they regard tbeir occupation, 
that they look <» ia in the light dT a trade, alwayt 
calling it by that tern. When eot on the road» they 
pay retpect and deference to their rdigioiu aect» the 
brabmim; but on the road, thw peraona are no longer 
Mcred, and to kiU then is no greater m than any 
other. Indeed, a large Dumber of Thuga are brah* 
mint. 

•• It ii an invariable rule wteb then, never to rob 
travellers until they have (irat atrangled them; and it 
ie really wonderful to obaervehow ridioulooaly trifling 
aometimea the temptation ia which iaducea tb«n to 
commit the criaie* Two brahmins were murdered by 
the Baroda gang at Chauraeo, and only two tvaaa pota 
(Iduba) and a talee wm shared between forty. The 
Bhurtotea, or atranglera, come in for eight annaa or a 
rupee eatra, and if the booty it large, each Shumaecah 
throws in aa additional rupee to make up a purse ibr 
them. In each gang there are two or three smooth- 
spoken men, who are usually deputed to join the ill- 
fated traveler. They generally contrive, in the courae 
of two or three days, to lull the sutpicsons of the moat 
oautioua, and by degrees to introduce the of the 
gang; at this time, if some fortuitoua drcumstance 
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fkvom thev pafpoie» t grind mtertiiniDent it pro- 
poucd, MUi tte tt penae mdil^ bom hy tht Thugi ; 
After Satnet, ODOie tire or throe iHU pUy the guiur, 
the reel of the p ar t y ehtir^ reand noklng ml talking. 
Bj tUe means, faaflng eecured their higbeet confi- 
denee, the prirate tigmi Is giren, the fttal doth ii 
thrown, mi ^ helplees dctimi ere etruig^, un> 
pitied and unheard; one men chrowi the htndkeN 
chief, while two bdd the hands; end it ia not unusual, 
If a rictiiB is more reetire than ordioiiy, to give Mm 
a kick below, whidi innnedjalcly knodtt him prostrate, 
and the work of death U completed. The bodtea are 
now depoaited in the gravea, prepared to receive them 
by the young hands, and having collected the booty, 
they generally decamp. The beds of rivulets are 
usually selected as die site for the graves. The stream 
being turned aside, the bodies are baned, when it is 
again restored to its original course. The reason for 
doing so is to prevent any putrid smell ftom emanaring, 
which would attract jackili, wolves, hywnas, and other 
wiM beasts, whose nose would soon lead them to the 
spot, and the bodies would be torn up and discovered. 
Whmever, therelbre, circumstances transpire to pre* 
vent the dead bodlea being aecurdy deposited, and 
they become exposed, the Thugs immediately quit 
that part ef die eoontry. Beds of rivulets are not, 
however, always selected; sometimes they bury the 
bodies In mango-groves, or under Urge tamarind or 
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bur treesj and the aceurtcj with whieh these men 
will, ftfUr a lapse of serawl fem, pomt out the spot 
where the murdered bodies are laid, is tnal)^tonwib* 
jng« When a Thug is admitted as an approrer, his 
narrative of the expedition, contaiidng the names of 
the gang and where murders were perpetrated, is 
taken, and he is then sent off, under a guard, to point 
out the grares. The hones are disinterred, and an 
inquest held hy the partf present and the natiTe 
authorities of the place. 

** Of these numerous gangs of murderers, about 800 
have been seised. There were* xecuted at Jubbulpore, 
in iSSO and 1881, thirty-nine; at Baugnr, in June and 
July 1632, seventy«seven; and the warrants are daily 
expecteil up for thirty more! The remainder are 
eitlier to be transported or imprisoned for life. 

** The indifierecce these men show on mounting the 
gallows is truly astonishing. With their own hands 
they adjust the halter, pressing the knot, some cloee 
behind the ear, so that it should not slip, and talking 
to their companions while doing so with the greatest 
coolness. Ere the fatal beam can be withdrawn, they 
jump olT, and launch themselves into eternity I The 
bodies of Musset mans are buried, and the Hindoos 
burnt Among the last party of Thugs that were 
executed, there were seventeen Musaeizziaoi, who hung 
tbetsselves id their shrouds. 

4t From the great number of Thugs ^at have been 
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sA 2 «dt it mft fouKl BtceMary to «r«ct tvo n«w pri«oiu 
iKHiKs ftt Saugor* in addition to the gaol. There are 
now five hundred in confinement, excludve oi* tho^ 
executed! and eome fifty or aixty who died in gaoi, and 
othera are daily pouring in**' 

Afddfiir.^Tbe Friend of India haa dtacloaed the 
procea d inga of a claaa of depredatora called Buddikn, 
who purine a cpedet of Thuggee on tlie high road in 
the interior. Their immberi are raid to be very great; 
they admit men of every claaa, and have emifeariei in 
every dtitrict, in diaguiae. Some of the gang are to 
be found In every kind of government employ; they 
have among them men who are capital writera of Per- 
aian, Devanagrec, and Hindee,~and, in fact, their 
lyitem ia perfect. They receive the moat correct in¬ 
formation of the ct^ to be taken agaioat them. an<l 
have a thorough kiumledge of the regulationa ot* go¬ 
vernment) bearing upon them, in any way ; and, long 
before they carry any plan into execution, have pro¬ 
perly arranged every necesaary preoaution to avoid 
detection. They are by no meant blood-thiraty; on 
the contrary, avoid it aa much aa poaaible, but fail not 
to carry their point at ail haaarda, where oppoaed. 
They do every thing with money, that money can 
effect, of which they are moet Uberal, aa well to pay 
tor protection and infmroatioo, aa to carry their pointa 
in the coorta, ahould they at any lime be caught; they 

3 
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expmd large aoma amwg the amkb <i ell tbediitriM 
within their reach. Thctr dedinga are marked by the 
atricteat boneaty; and when their fuada ran ahort* 
Uiey readily procure loana from ihroflk to, any ameoBt, 
under the roae. The ayatem of repayment that, let 
dhem keep the money ever ao abort a t3me» even for a 
4ngle dayi the return ia two for eoe; and^ although 
tile lender may, attimea, be out of hie moc^ fbr eeveral 
yeara, he ii aure of getting it back doubled, eveotu* 
idly ;^n thia they have never bemi found to fail. In* 
terior robberiea form, alao, a part of the Buddick ayl- 
tem, ami moat of the d^wedatione committed on campa 
are by their handa. Soo<; of their gang are to be 
found, at all atadona, in the private employ of officers, 
aa kidmutgara, aycea, &c. Among their gang are men 
of all capacitiea, and each haa hie particular part to 
play. The party employed ibr the actual capture of 
any booty ia quite diaUnct fran the reat soon aa 
they have aecured it, othera are in readineaa to recMve 
U; and the operating par^, alw^a a small one, wkh 
a corpi de rerem, diaperae. 

Modern Hindoo 5ecfr.*—The Hindoos of Calcutta 
are divided into several parties, the orthodoi being, as 
may be supposed, the largot and moat opulent. It 
hu eeveral public organa; the CkundrikOf the Prub^ 
hakor, the RtUnakur, and other papers, written in the 
BengUee language, niey have no p^er in English, 
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M bat h»t« betrd that aQkri«ti«n wai to 
been empleyad by them to defend the eeuee of 
ideUtry! Tlie editor of the £ef«trcr threetened to 
eepoM him if he a tt e mpted to peipetoite the vgaoriDcc 
aad euperetkion ef Hindoee^ hj defending their relU 
gion end ertl praetteee..* We belieec thie produced 
the deeired tfect» and the Chriiticn hae not yet iaked 
hie mairtiin pen to prove that we dioold have mure 
gode then one. 

Rammohon ie the founder, or ratberthe leader, 
of aoother lect; bet what hie opimona are, neither hie 
diende nor foei can detemine* It ie eaaier to $ay 
what they are net than what they are, and thia we 
think ia the caae with moft thinking men. lUmnio- 
httD, h ia well known, appeala to the fVda, the Xbran, 
and the BUfie, hoMhig them-all prob^y in equal ee* 
timation, extracting the good ham, eedt» and rejecting 
tiwB all whatever he eeeicidera apocryphal. He ha» 
baa known to attend and join in prayer both among 
ChriitieB and Hindoo Unitatiane; bat vdtether he 
prefera the forma of the one or the other, it ie difficult 
to detemine. We have even pertooa aalute him aa a 
Brahmin, and we have heard him pronounce the brah- 
luinioal benediction upon anch occaeione; and if the 
prooeediiy of the Brumbu Shobha, aa regulatad at 
p r ea e nt, have been aanetionad by hap» h le obvioua 
that the Brahinma are treated by hia folio we n with a$ 
much reaped aa they are by the matt onhodex. He 
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hai alwAyi lived like e Hindoo, drinkiDg e little wine 
occationelly in the cold weelii«. He bei» we believe^ 
set et teble with Europeent, but sever eeten esy thin^ 
with them. Hie followers, et letst some of them, ere 
not very cofuistent. Sheltering thenifelves under the 
shadow of his name, they indulge to licentiousness in 
every tUng forbidden in the shastres, ea meat and 
drink; while at the same time they fee the Brahmins, 
profess to disbelieve Hindoensm, and never neglect to 
have poftjahs at home. Theae persons, the editor of the 
Ewjuirer calls kAy‘<JiberaU, and well he may» The 
Reformer ia their paper in thf Eogtish language, and 
they have the Bungoo Dsoi and Cowmoodee in the 
Bengalee. 

The last party whicli we shall name is the smallest, 
but, in our opimon, the best OMid most talented. It is 
composed of aereral young gentlemen educated at the 
Hindoo College, bent upon removing from their coun* 
trymm the weight of auperstition and ignorance under 
which they have long groaned, and hemest enough to 
avow their sentiments whenever occaaion requires. 
The editor of the Enquirer is of this number, and 
Baboo Madhub Chunder MuUick is also of the same 
class. Whatever their oqaxnoa$ may be, we can an* 
swer for their candour. They do not mince matters 
by making a compromise between right and wrong. 
Show them the error of their ways, and they» being 
open to coDviction, will renounce what is erroneous 
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and cUng to what li true. They ire prindptUy b be 
admired for dieir fttrleea hooeaty. Kxmriug the Htks 
they ron, knowing the p e ree c ation to which they wll) 
be aubjeeti and knowing the feeling againtt them, 
they nerer eeraple to nuintiin their opiniona in the 
face of fHenda and foes. They do not keaitate to act 
4i they think, and to acknowledge what they do.— 

(ki. 18SI. « 

Coneiderable efforta are making by our contanpora- 
riea, both of the Engliih and natiye press, to call the 
attention of the public to the state of parties amongst 
the natirea in this presidency. A small party haa ap¬ 
peared within a very abort period, composed of indi¬ 
viduals who set at defiance all caste as well as ceremo. 
niea, which are enjoined by the Hindu religion. This 
party, however, is yet small, but it haa the ardour, 
ambition, m6 enterprise of youth, and tiie indivi¬ 
duals who fbrm H have for the moat part acquired a 
good English education, to aniixiate them in the work 
of human improvement This party suffers, as it 
might have been expected, many inconvenienors, in 
consequence of their adventurous flights above the 
heads of the bigots. Their minds, we hope, were 
fiilly made up to undergo the hardships which have 
always been connected witii exertions to remove use¬ 
less and incompatible institutions. The stJind which 
they have taken is a high one, and so far as we can 
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Jttdfc, Hfctitsrily coamnd* a pc oip AAS of AxtcDsiYe 
usef^loAM to ^eir fcU««4ao. It mty be tiwufiM 
by tone, thet Ihi* ^trtj it togt^ in fighting Ui am 
bAAtlet^ becAute it dost nol avow ita faith in the Chria* 
titn religiocu Certiiii H it, that foM in CAriifioAMfy 
hat had nothing to do in raking up this party^ and 
influencing kt conduct It k with U>e individuaU of 
it altogether a matter of civil and worldly poUcy» and 
the object of thdr ** agitatioD/* aridently ii to bring 
their eountrymen to a sense of monl obligatioei and 
the iwactice of virtue, free the eoneideration of their 
eeseDtiai advaotagee to a eofnmunky ot* men. By this 
means they are shialfled eSsctually fVon the charge of 
being actuated by a apiritof rehgiousjMroeelytism, and 
thus the object of their endeavours appears more clearly 
and distinctly to be, to oonvert the Hindus to a c<mdi* 
thpR of worldly policy and manoere mere rational tfid 
consistent with social bh, than has heretofore been 
exijoyed, and leas obnocioos to the interchange of mu* 
tuil benevolence and respect, on whidi much of human 
happinen depends, they are engaged in a work truly 
patriotic, and so far aa our wishes can contribute to 
ftonott their purposes by encouraging them to inde* 
fatigable perseverance, they are most iVeely accorded. 

There b another pvty which seems to be trimming 
and temporising, and hasging as it were midway be* 
tween heaven and earth; we wish they had more 
strength in their wihgs that they mig^t rise higher above 
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tod cup^TiCitioiK Ib tb«ir ptmtat condition 
tlMy acquire nogre^t reputaticci for tb«nieiv«t» cither 
amoigtt the tibcrmle or bigota* tad contribute but lit* 
Ue to the ftMl end cttectial benefit of tbeir country 
Brngal Chnmick, Ocl. 80 , 1831 . 

AUuaiod ii made by one of the corretpondenta of 
the Ckriiiian IiUeUigencer for December, to a new 
•act, founded by the late Baboo Joynarayun Ghoaauli 
formerly o{ Kidderpore, latterly of Benarei, where he 
endowed a coU^;e. Their nmnbere are laid to amount 
to about a hundred tbouaand* They are called Kurt^ 
Shoja, or worthippert of the creator, and deny that 
Brahmina are goda, rcgect all idola, perform no Mrod* 
dha, or any ceremony conoectad with idol worebip* 
Their creed ia, that there ia but one God* and that to 
think of him conetitutea worehip; that thie was the 
way the Vedanta had pelted out. They are blamed 
by their neighboure tor bring slothful and neglecting 
tbeir familiee; they never cut their hair, shave thrir 
beards, nor pare their naila; and they are abhorred and 
persecuted by the orthodox Hindus,^ Breg. Herald, 
Jan. 3 , 1833 , 

Since our attention haa been directed to this subject, 
we have had several opportunities of obtaining farther 
infmnatioa respectifig the Kurta Bj>o^ sect, and 
reviving our recollectiooi of what we bad previously 
heard. We are satisfied that a mistake has been 
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conunitted in ittribudog tbc inftittttkRi of thia lect io 
JcyTMnjun GhottI, mltbou^ it it very probeble that 
be may have attached himtelf to it, and contributed to 
itt extention. We have at Sempore native Chritdant, 
of long eetabliifaed character, who were connected 
with the Kurta Bhcjas before they embraced Chris* 
tianity, nearly thirty years ago; and there are ethers, 
younger men, whose parents belonged to the sect. 
Some o€ our pondits. being natives of the district 
where the sect first originated, have likewise given us 
ihfonnation respecting it, wh*ch coincides with that 
derived trom our Christian fri'^nde) 

The ret] founder of the eect was Ramchurun Ghoae, 
a Sudgopa (the caste of Cowherds, of whose services 
bramhuns avail themselves) of Ghospara, on the op¬ 
posite side of the river, near Hooghly« He appears to 
have instituted hia sect about forty or fifty years ago ; 
and his son to this day enj<^i the distinction which 
at first belonged to his father as head of the Kurta 
Bhojas. We are inclined to think that, although 
idleness and licentiousness may be the chief charac- 
teristies of this party, at first, at least, there was some* 
thing better amongst thetn^a dissatisfaction with the 
gross ne si of imige*worship, an impatience of brain* 
hunical pretension to ddty,and perhaps some approach 
to a recognition of the one living and true God, and 
the spirituality of his worship. It is a certain fact, 
that a considerable number o( those who first received 
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the Ooepel m Jenow, were ia a meoure prepared to 
do io by an acquaintance with the rdigimtta of 
Ghoapara. NevertbelcMi even then« the ex e e a a ca which 
the Kurta Bfaojas indulged in appear to have been so 
aboniinable aa to shock such as were with any sincenty 
desirous of finding the ttuth. A chief pretence of the 
sect has been to substitute an actual visioD of the gods 
of every individual for material images: for each one 
is allowed to retain the deity he has been aocustomed 
most to honour* We have received different accounts 
of the means by which this pretence was established. 
All agree that a secret snd darkened apartment is 
chosen for the purpoee. Some imagine that the 
worshippm have the forms of their gods brought 
before them in such sitiiations by some inexplicaUe 
sort of black art, resembling, as we were gravely told, 
the experiments of chemistry. Others give a much 
^pler ezplsnition by sayiogt that the worshippm are 
made first to look steadfasdy upm a strong light, and 
then turn their faces to a dark recess, where, out of tht 
daaxling confusi<m left upon thar eyes, their imsgina* 
lions may conjure up something they can call the 
appearance of thdr god. It is also one of the tenets of 

s 

the sect to reject the use of all medidne, instead of 
which they have recourse in sickness of every sort to 
some dumis of d>elr own* The story goes, that the 
founder of the sect made friendship with a muha* 
5 )ooroosh. who gave him a kuUee of water, of which 
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whoever ptrtaoV would be cured uf wbatever diseeee 
he might be affected with. The watCTi however* h r>ow 
epentj end we have not heard what aubttitate has 
been obtained for it* 

In Jeaaore, In perticnlar» the aact ia very widdy 
diffused. Many of itj adherenu eocicea) their connec* 
tion with it; but even thoee wfao make no aecret of it 
do not loae caate* bectuae no openly maoifett distinction 
or obaervance is required of them which it in violitioii 
of the rulee of caste; mid their ptmiacuous feusthig of 
all castes* Hindoos* Hooauimans* and even Portugseac* 
is always so eecret u to be unseen by those who are in 
caste: and what it unaeeti is in respect of caste harm¬ 
less. The sect have not yet produced any written 
account of their doctrines; imieed* they hold pens, ink 
and paper in con temp t: they are too material for them. 
Their doctrine is* therefore* wholly tradidooal* and is 
propagated by initiated disciples* in correspondence 
with the chief at (^Mepara.^/'nnid ^ India, Jan. 14* 
1BS5. 


SuperHUiont^A Correspondent iu die Calcutta 
Gwemmtni Goset/e, of November S5» 1880* states the 
following ptnieulars respecting a kind of sorcerers in 
the Deccan* celled J^doo Wai^k^ 

^ I lately brought to trial*^ he says, aevml of these 
dangerous characlers; they were convicted of eatortkig 
money, under false pretences, fma tbmr more simple- 
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iD their trade, were bunw neveli, end ihuUi; breine; 
iKdlow ring* fpt the tsdee end for the wmU^ within 
which deieCerioufl ointiaeDU skighl be pieced i end en 
eiiortneat of druge> of e vpry doubtful tietiire, with 
•pirita In fleeke end bocUee. The pr^odice ageinet the 
puniehinent of imputed Dmonology ibould not be 
permitted to prevent the due execution of the lew 
egeiDft wretehea who extort money, under felie pre« 
tenoaii irom the more nmple Uegea i e|ul I had the 
MtUiactioD of heviog e neat of theae ma^ aoecerera 
rooted out* 

** Connacted wjtb thie auhject ia the Ibllowing fact; 
atout natif e aoldier brought to me an iron imple¬ 
ment, aheped at one end like a apade, and at the other 
end like a apo<A—he complained that thia inatruxnent 
had been thrown into hia hut, by a Jadoo Walah, and 
that it aignified that he wae to dig hia grave with the 
and take pmeon out of a ipoon; or that aimilar 
readta would be inevitable. The man wax in evident 
trouble ; argument or reaaoning would have been 
uaeleaa; be begged my interflerence, aud expreaied hia 
decided belief that 1 could avert the evil. I deaired 
him to atand on hia left leg and throw the iaatrument 
over hia right abouldar, when it might revert to the 
proper owner. He did ao, and 1 believe he ia to tbia 
day grateful to me» being ixB^weaaed with gn idea that 1 
had avarted (ran him a dire calamity. 

** It ia moat certain, that the Jadoo Walaha, or 
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pmons.’who extort mooey &oid eimple peopie» ander 
falte pretencesj Are nameroue in the Deecen, and aleo 
that they do a great deal of mischief* There are other 
persons who pracdae keymia at eheoistry, who deprive 
•imple pe<^le of their wealth; bat this species of 
felony ii^ in my opinion* far loss dangerous than that 
practised by the Jadoo Walaha**' 

A respectable native* at Kamptee, transmitted to a 
British correspondent at Idadras, in November 1630* 
the following traiulation of a Mahratta paper* which 
had been sent to certain merchants at Benares: 
Translation of a Mahratta 1'^^* porporting that a 
l^etter was sent from Heaven to Visvonadaswamy's 
Church at Benares* and copied by a Brahmin named 
Kusseyapoo* as fi^ows:— 

'' In the Hindoostanee year 1668, and Saleevabun 
Sagabdum 1763* answering to the year A.D. 16S6, in 
the month of February* oa the fifth day after the full 
moon, which will be on Saturday* and at the hour of 
ten o'clock a. if.* when the sun enters Capricorn, the 
present iron age of the worid will be turned into a 
golden age* which will continue for 1,000 years* when 
the general duration of human life will be 166 years; 
and at the above-mentioned date, a rajah will be bom 
at the North Pole, about eight o’clock in the morning, 
of the race of the moon* and that night will be 
lengthened to I3| hoots, after the expiration of nine 
hours of which, an earthquake will take place* when 
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all tjraoU aod vtckeA peopl« will be deetrojred ; but 
holy and charitable perecmt will be preeerved. Those 
who receive this acooont with doobt will undoubtedly 
commit fin; but thoeewho receive it and tranimit It to 
other countriee» will pe rf orm u mud chaH^ aa if they 
bad preaented ■ thouaand cowa and b<^eef/' 

It if a remarkable proof oMhe ficility^ rapidity^ and 
aucoers with wbid theie dengeroua productions arc 
circulated to the remotcat parts of the East^ that a 
miasionaryin Ceylon (the Rev. Jamet Mkirk)^ about 
this time* transmitted a copy of this very proydiecy to 
the Church Misaionary Society at home* stating that it 
had produced great excitement amongst the natives of 
that ialnncL 

In the MahraCta war of 1618* after the flight of 
the Peahwa* a prophetic, prodamation was extensively 
circulated throughout Central India. The document 
was placed in a basket with a coctwnut* the line of 
route being pointed out by which it was to pass* and 
it was transmitted by each village to the next with 
prodigious rapidity. It purported to announce the 
re*establiihment of the Peshwa, the overthrow of the 
Bricisbf and a great earthquake. It closed thus: 

The Europeans will go to hdl, and the Bramins will 
sucoeed to their power.*' 

** Last year* all the fanners of the Sau^br district 
petitioned against the alaughter of bullocks, and stated 
that the gentlemen entrusted with the civil administra- 
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d<m> bad dm every thing in their power to repair 
thar loiaea and alleviate their tufienogt, and that the 
liberality of go vemmeDt, in remiadona, had been auch aa 
Aey had never experienced ttnder any other ; but that 
they were now of opinion that thia would be all unavail¬ 
ing! Be long aa our troope conaumed hnf ; that the Ner- 
budda wu a atream atill tQore aacred than the Oangea, 
inaamuch aa it waa naceaaary that a man abould taate of 
the Oangea before he could derive any advantage fyom 
ita water!; but that the tight of the Nerbudda waa 
auffldent to purify him. The crimes therefore^ of 
killing bullocka^in the vid&ity 'if that riverj could not 
ftol to call down the vengeance of the deity, which 
involved the innocent with the guilty. Crimea^ they 
aaid> in auch a place> were always vinted more imme¬ 
diately and more aeverdy than elsewhere; and they 
had at first attributed these unheard*of calamitiea to 
our laxity in the punishmeDt o( adultery^ which had, 
in conaequeneej become more common. Women had 
doped from their huabanda, ax^ Ae widows of Brah* 
mant! RajpootS! and •h<^keepera, had re-married with 
impunity. But fihding that oar increased vigilance 
and aeverity on tbu head had brought no reliefi they 
were now satisfied that the crime of eaitag herf waa 
alone the cauae* and that, till we prohibited the daughter 
of buUocki, there could be no aecurity for our harvests, 
and continual defalcadons in de revenue must take 
place, and misery among all classes of sodety be ex- 
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peeted. These petilim wert ngM And giv«n 
thoiiMnd$> end db* niAtter diA cq e^ wllb the beet poi< 
•ible feeling on both ndei ; esd it end^ in the pro* 
hibitjon of the eleagbter of bqllodct in tbe town of 
Seugor Aod the groree af villigei* Treee verepmted 
ottt whidi hed withered la cooeeqtunoe of having had 
jcoQU of 6e^ hung on then when our troop# were 
cantoned in die netghbourboocL Thr^ hed certainly 
decayed, but more frno'the froet than from the beeC 
for the tro^s paieed tbe villagec durii^ the cold 
wason, when the froet was levere. The coincidence 
wat, however, very remarkable-^^Cwre^ CaL Cpttr^ 
February r 1BS2. 

The following cate occurred in the Court of Niitnut 
Adawlut* Calcutttt June 89, 16$8« Gavenimfnt, v. 
Miufimai IMa aAdAisam Shanr Foi^eer.— 

The pnatxim were tried at die firet eeerion for the 
zilla Siihet for 18S8; diarge, murder of Mobeeh 
Sunna> the eon of Muesumat Ambeeka Debt t Mr. 
Goldeworthy comndirioiMr. 

The female prboneri Hueenmat'Ambeekai ie tbe 
widow of a brahmin,, and reridad in the same bouae 
with her eoo, tbe deceased (a young man twenty«five 
yean of age) and idaugfater (about aeTen yean); the 
other prieonar, Nuuun Shaw, who it a 1|fooauIman 
fr%eer, and waa fonaerly m tbe habit of wandering 
about tbe viQagcii took up hia reaideBce in tbe houea 
of Muamnat Ambe^ tome dme before the murder 
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WM cominLtted> and a crimiiul intercourse commenced 
between them, which the widow persisted in, notwith* 
standing the endeavours of her son to dissuade her 
fVom such a diagraceful course, and his having on one 
occasion turned the fiikeer out of the house. Several 
quarrels took place, in conaequcDce, between the 
deceased and his mother's paramour, and a strong 
enmity subsisted between them. In the month of 
December hut, some of the neighbours, on passing 
near Ambeeka's house, saw the dc^ eating what 
appeared to be part of a human body, and on asking 
where Mobesh Surma (who tbej had not seen for two 
days) was, his mother and the £ikeer gave such con¬ 
tradictory answers, that their suspicions were excited, 
and information was sent to the thannah. The police 
o/Hcers found some parts of a human body near the 
liouse, and in the bed of a ikal (or rivulet) behind 
the house, the earth which was stained with blood, 
a mat was discovered also bearing bloody staina On 
their proceeding to search the interior of the house, 
the female prisoner produced a koMaree or hatchet, a 
dou or uckle, and a booketor small sickle, and confes¬ 
sed, that she bad murdereS her son during his sleep, 
by a blow over the left eye, with the koolkarec, at the 
instigation of the prisoner, Nisam Shaw, by whose 
direction she afterwards cut up and dissevered the 
body, pari of lokick she cooked and gave him ( Nisam 
^Aaw) io eaif and the remainder was buried in a hole, 
dug by the fakeer, under somt trees near the house, 
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from whence the piece found bj the oeighboun h&d 
been teken by the ; thet che bed made uee of the 
doit end booJcee for the purpose of cutting up the body; 
that A crimxiiel intercouree tubusted between her and 
Nitam Shaw> who had for sotne time before the mur¬ 
der been inceuanily importuning her to murder her 
son, and had gi^en her the keolkoree for that purpeae* 
On a second examination, she stated to the pollee-offi' 
cers, that Niiam Shaw waa the murderer, and that she 
was accessory to tt; that she had declared herself to 
be the murderer in her first exAmiDadon, with the 
view of exculpating her parainoun The police officers 
then caused the earth to be dug up where the prisoner 
pointed out, and found the mutilated fragments of a 
human body, the limbs and bssui of which had been 
cut off, and the bead having a deep wound over the 
left eye; the nnghboure, oo seeang the bead* recognised 
the features of M^esh Sohna. Before the magistrate, 
Mussumat Ambeeka repeated her secondary assertions, 
vie. that Nisam Shaw was the murderer, and that she 
waff an accomplice, and said that Niaam Shaw per* 
ausded her that he waa her former buiband, who had 
been restored to life, ancf that if she killed her son 
Mohesh Surma, it would be the meant of restoring to 
life four children whom she had lost* 

MuiSumat Doorun, daughter of the feipale prisoner 
(aged seven years), whom the magistrate examined 
without oath, but whose depontiant were not taken 
before this court In eoosequence of bar minority, 

VOL. II. 
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Ktated, thrt ahe had aeen her mother strike the deceased 
three blewe with a koolkaree and that Niaam Shaw was 
holding him« At the thannah she denied having seen 
the murder committed, wUdi was probably through 
fear of the prisoners* 

Before the circuit court, Ambeeka admitted having 
made the MoTus^ and Fcujdaree confessions, and stated 
that she committed the murder herself, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Nisam Shaw* 

The prisoner Nisam Shaw denied the murder in toUf 
before the police ciScers, but he admitted that the kaoi- 
ftaree was his, and that oxs ihe night of the murder, hi' 
was in the house of a person named Hussun Keza; that 
he went next day with the bnUaree to AmbeektV 
house, where he saw Mohesh Surma lying dead, on 
which he ran off through fear, leaving the koolharce 
Itehind him- Tbe aUbif however, could not be proved, 
and it was eetsblished in evid«)ce, that be lived day 
and night in Aabeeka*a bouse, up to the day on which 
the murder was discovered* 

TheJiUmak of the law officers convicts Kussumat 
Ambeeka, on her own copfesaions, and declares her 
liable to DiaU;*' ** Xmios*' being barred, io conse¬ 
quence of her TtUtionsbip to the deceased* A second 
futwah declares, thah if the relatkmship did not exist, 
she would be liable to suffer death by ^^KUeat,'* Nisam 
Shaw iscoovicted by the /uiieah, on violent presump¬ 
tion, and declared liable to punishment by **Akcobni,** 

The comcnisaioner further added, that he concurred 
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entirely m the conriction of both prieonm, and from 
all the circuraatinces of the ceiet and in the absence of 
any other motiee which could have induced the mother 
to murder her son, he was of opinion that the pre¬ 
sumption is sufBdeotly strong to convict Kiiam Shaw 
of insUgatioDf aiding and abetdng in the crime, and 
that both prisoners are deserving of o^tal punishment. 

The sentence of this court* however, was, that both 
prisoners should be iroprisooed for life. 

Syicidf4.—A Hindu correspondent of the Madras 
Courur^ with reference to die frequency of suicides by 
natives, makes the following remarks : 

In Madras, there are* 1 doubt not, lacs of souls, 
say half Christiana and half heathens, and, ever since 
the Coroner's Department was established, which 
perhaps now is mere than fbrty yean* was it ever 
heard that a Christian, East-Indian ot Native, ever 
took away his ow n life wilfully 'that Ufa wbidi God 
gave, and whicb he alonehas a ri^t to take away ? 
whereas* on the contrary* the Hindoos (heathens)* for 
every trivial thing, make away with their lives, either 
by drowning in a tank or well, by hanging* or cutting 
their throats, or by poiseming themselves, &c. 1 would 
wish any of my Hindoo bret h ren to tell me how comes 
this difference* that Hindoos sre for every trivial thing 
ready to perpetrate self-murder, and that Ohristians, 

* Surely the writer was not ifsonot of a feaarktble itisUnre 
of tukUle by aa European hokli^ a jodidal appointaeat. 

fS 
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Native or Eut-lodiani^ for wme offeacei, ibrink from 
*uch a crime? I would» therefore^ very reapectfuUy, 
and with great tubmiMion, recofomend to the l^islative 
council and to our present much esteemed governor** 
general* Sir C. Metcalfe, to enact a Uw, to the effect 
roHowing: ** That, from and after thit date, all pertons 
committing suicide^ either by hanging, drowning, or 
otherwiae, and If it be proved on evidence that the 
crime waa wilful—that the bodies of such person be not 
given over to the family or relations of the deceased, 
but that the coroner or magistrates ahall, in all such 
Oises, at the expense of Oov.rnment. send such car* 
casscs to the nearest jungle, thwo to be thrown for a 
prey to the wild beasts of the forest, and that the 
property of such deceased persons* either of land or 
otherwise, shall be confiscated for the use of the crown/' 

Cases of self«Durder effected and attempted in the city 

of Dolhi between the Ist January 1833 and 1834._ 

Computed population* 200 * 000 .' 
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Drfcnct of discuMio&i in the €«]• 

cutU papers, in 1986, on the subject of Polygamy, 
brought fcuth the following plausible d^ence of it, by 
a native 

« Sir,~You English gentlemen are very fond of 
comi^aining against the natives of this country, be- 
cause they marry many wives. If your religion and 
the customs of your country don't allow you to have 
more than one woman u wife, why should we be 
guided by you, who are of another nation and reli¬ 
gion? It is a true thing, which every body acquainted 
with Asia knows, but how it happens nobody knows, 
that there are mure women thsn men in this country: 
whether because more females are bom, or because 
you Englishmen kill the males in battle, magician 
only can tell. Then, in this case, giving one woman 
to every man, what is to become of the remaining 
many women? They must have somebody to love 
them. The plain truth is, we are destined by nature 
to have many wives and much happmess^it is our 
good fate to have many wives^it has been so iVom 
the beginning of the world. Don't then, 1 pray, in¬ 
terfere with the decree of nature.** 

A jemadar, newly promoted, was 
murdered in the sepoy lines on the 25th of February, 
1836. He was waylaid and cut down close to his own 
quarters, and the murderers, two in number, effected 
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their eecape> mfter the perpeMtioo of the deed* leev- 
iTig their victiffi dead upon the spot. A tulwir^sheath 
wu found retting egainet the wall of the jemadar's 
houae» behind which the murder ere had evidently 
taken their station to watch hit egress. Many sepoys 
were placed In custody, bkI very UtUe doubt is enter, 
tained of all the parties Implicated in the foul crime 
being detected. A few days after the murder was com* 
mitted, a fakeer made an inelTectual attempt to get the 
men, who are conftned on suspicimt, released, by in- 
ducing a iepoy to declare that he committed the crimei 
ami that no one else was implicated; the fakeer also 
offered to point out the s}>o4 where the instrument of 
murder was hid; but* notwithstanding hii assurance, 
no tulwar was forthcoming. On inquiry, it was found 
that the sepoy was entirely guiltless, although he in¬ 
sisted apon pleading guilty. It appears that he had 
been cajoled by the fakeer into a belief that be would 
go direct to Heaven, tf he sacrificed himself to save 
those who were in confinement, one of whom is tlie 
subadar-tnajor of the corps: tlie man*s innocence, how¬ 
ever, has been put beyond a doubt by five nicti swear* 
ing an alihi. 
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TALES AND FICTIONS. 


THE SCBIBBLETUN HAPEHS. 

I. 

From jVCi## LouUa &cribbUUm to MUi Euitoikia 

Bofod/er ^ E<hmmton. 

Madras, 18th January, 18—, 

** Imagiks, if you can, dearest Kustathia, the 
contrast that saddens my heart, when, for the firnt 
time, I figd myself conversing with you at the dis* 
tance of I know not how manv thousand miles; 
wafting the inward sentiments of my soul to you, 
who were always the depository (»f all that glad« 
dened or clouded it, alntost literally from Iiulus 
Co the pule.^ What a contrast! 1 say; fur, only 
a few mraths ago, our correspondence, sometimes 
twice, never seldomcr than once, a day, was con* 
veyed backwards and forwards by the little Mer* 
cury you facL^tiously called ** bow.legged Jack,^ 
whose pocket, for the perquisite of a penny pe r 
journey, was freighted with our miituat ^rets, of 
joy how rarely, but how often of our crosses and 

f3 
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perturbations! Then Uiey bad oo\y to traverse 
the churcb*yard of Edmontorv-^iearly the whole 
space tliat divided our habitations:—they have now 
io crou an illimitable ocean. Aa our beloved 
Shakspeare says, * we must shake bands as over 
a vast, and embrace as it were from the ends of 
up]x)sed winds.' 

Yet, at this distance, 1 feel eadi day tlie heroin 
d^epUrt we both felt so intensely at Edmonton, or 
if any thing unusual had occumd to agitate your 
friend, when the superoumerary piece of copper 
gave wings to the leader pace of our how4cgged 
messenger, or bribed him from joining the game of 
marbles hi the church*yard, whicK so often frus' 
trated our most earnest tDjunctions of ^pedition. 
And, in fancy, I seem as near to you as ever; and, 
in that pleasing illunoo, I shall continue to write, 
as if iliy letters were still consigned to our bow^ 
legged loiterer, instead-of being committed to the 
cliances of tlie d««p in the James Innie or the 
}Vi/iiam Fairhe^ or some name equally mercatitiie 
and uncouth. If the gods, for our especial acco&u 
mudation, would but have tlie goodness to annihilate 
time and space, our letters would fly once more 
like shuttlecocks from one to the other. 1 speak, 
ut least, for myself, for I have volumes to pour out 
to you. Oh, th^ T could tell you all, sitting by 
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your nde )o the mMg bood<Er diat overlooks your 
gtrden! It would kft you till you had completed 
the sprigged stomadwr i h Mortijfny you were 
no intensely employed ofl a fcw days before we 
parted. Then, in d e ed, we had but few roodents 
to cooimunioalei and, in the dearth of these, were 
wont to eke out our talk with those redprocal con« 
fidences of the state of our hearts, and the notes 
which our eyes, in thar dexterous ibort-hand, had 
inscribed on tbem of the attractions of certain 
beaux, who, on die same night, at the same hall, 
and during the same quadriUe^but this Is forbid¬ 
den ground, and I forbear. What I mean is, I 
have DOW so much to do with facts, that I have 
not a sentiment, as Rosalind says, to throw at a 
clog, and you must not be displeased if my letters 
resemble those of your aunt Fonnereau, when c;he 
gets upon the subject of her poultry and her pigs; 
mere gazettes and chronicles of petty incidents. 
Yet my Eiistathia will not value them so cheaply, 
since, trifling as they may seem, they relate to the 
weal or woe of her Louisa. 

** Where sliall I begin ? Not indeed i la er^- 
Hortf like the French avocati-^but the voyage: 
and what an era, in the life of a girl of ei^teen, is 
an Indian voyage ! An Indiaman, dear'SuHtathia, 
is at first an interesting object of contemplation. 
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Never shall I forget the mysterious, alUabsoiinog 
impressioo made upon my mind, when 1 first be¬ 
held this stupendous structure. I sat entranced for 
awhile in the boat to gaae on her with dumb 
amai^ement, until awakened from my stupor by 
the chair that was lowered for my ascent. Arrived 
<in the deck, 1 literally shrunk back, overpowered 
with awe at the novelty of the scene which pre¬ 
sented itself, where nautical neatness,—inferior 
indeed, as Harry Cleveland used to tell me, to 
that displayed on board a King's ship,—accurate 
arrangement, intricate mot hinery, and masses of 
men moving like machim*^ at the call of thdr offi¬ 
cers, overwhelmed me with the gigantic grandeur 
of the whole. As I stepped along, I could not 
help admiring the whiteness of the planks and the 
shining ebony of the sides, whilst I started at the 
Kouiuls of the shivering sails, which came over me, 
ever and anon, like thunderclaps, as they flapped 
their mighty wings in the wind. All this, you 
may easily suppose, filled me with that romance 
you were wont to attribute to your friend; in other 
words, felt in with that love of the sublime and the 
vast, which has been ever your friend's habitual 
feeling, or rather you will say her besetting whim, 
through the whole of her little life. 

But the romance oi an Indiiunan, my dear 
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girl) sooD vanishes. An IndUman is a great phiah 
in which all the plagaes of humanity are bottled 
up and shaken into perpetual effervescence. Oh, 
the aearDionsters of the deck, and the rabble of 
cadets and soldierH^fficers (for so the King^s officers 
are called), bawling and quarreling and laying bets 
within a few inches of tbe cot on whidi you are 
gasping for life in a St of the sea^ckness I And 
that sickness! may you never know it, to as to form 
the faintest conception of its borrors I We used to 
read at school of the tenures of the unblest in 
Tartarus; but how tame an imagination is tbe 
stone of Sisyphus, or the wheel of Ixion, to the 
sea-sickness! To wish for death, when the horrid 
noises of the ship will not let you die in quiet—but 
I forbear tbe description. Though 1 have been 
landed s month, its giddiness and unuttmible Ian* 
guor seem to recur when I think of it« And when 
you have recovmd this, my dear, there is the over¬ 
done politeness of the captain and bis mates, soften¬ 
ing their voices, halfcracked by conversing with 
the elementJi, into the piano of hyenas; and the 
minced steps with which they aidle-up to you on 
the quarter-deck (for the animals pride themselves 
on their attentions to our sex), like bears dancing 
to the minuet in jiriadne^** Poor mamma, indeed^ 
was delighted with their aasiduities. Good crea- 
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tore, she did not suspect them to be laughing at 
her, which I fear was too often the case, those little 
slips of grammar and pronunciati<m» the defects of 
a neglected education, beiog in their eyes legitimate 
subjects of ridicule. But what amused them the 
most, and I confess it was ridiculous enough, was 
her perpetual fidgettioess lest I should lose my 
heart to one of them—that heart which my father 
had destined to be the prise of some rich civilian. 
And the 8o)dier*officers,^>ne or two of whom were 
indeed tolerable,—dear creature, trembled when 
one of them approached me, for she had taught 
herself to bdkve that au oAcer in his regimentals 
is irresistible amongst women, and may summon 
the garrison to a surrendtf at the first sound of the 
trumpet. Alas! she might have spared herself so 
vduch needless perturbation, had she known, more 
of your Louisa's heart, and the sovereignty to 
which its allegiance has long since been transferred. 

** What a chronicle could I compile of the dis* 
cords and factiems that were for ev» breaking out 
in this fioating box of Pandora! And, di, what 
an arena ot petty rivalships and passions,, not Ute 
less bitt^ for being politely smothered in the 
quarter-deck of an Indiamanl And this always 
in proportion to the number of female passengers, 
who, if angels at all, are never angels of concord, 
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And bring on their wings Anything bat peace and 
healing. For my part, I aoruaed myself as a sly 
observer of thcar settings of caps against each 
other, wondmng how so many restless demons of 
pride, envy, and uncbaritid>l6Dass, could find their 
way into boKxns so young and unpolluted. The 
genius of these little storms was Miss Cornelia F., 
who seemed to enjoy the whirlwinds she had no 
small share in exdting. She had, it seems, been a 
teacher at one of the fad)ionaUe boarding^sebools, 
where young misses are crammed with everything 
l>efbre they can digest an 3 rthing, and though ad¬ 
vanced considerably beyond the usual age at which 
ladies are sent out to India, Miss Cornelia, having 
scraped tog^her sufficient for the voyage, boldly 
ventured to this grand mart of beauty and acconw 
pHshments, quite satisfied with the remnant that 
still remairu to her of the one, but overwcsiningly 
confident in her intellectual supremacy. How it 
would amuse you, dear Eustathia, to mark the 
tenacity with which she clings to a few outward 
and visiUe signs of youthful beauty still lingering 
on her face, aa persons who have stumbled over a 
cliff, catch bold of every crumbling projection of 
the soil, though giving way the moment they grasp 
it \ Quite satisfied, though she would have every 
body believe that she despises exterior attractions, 
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with her ragged inventor}* of faded charma, I am 
«ure, that, during the voyage, her fancy feasted 
upon anticipated conquests in India. But, would 
you think it, Miss F. is a great political economist! 
and »he shewed me a trunk full of tracts upon her 
favourite science, all of her own composition. 

Do you remember, when we were at school, 
that our governess used to torment us with ques¬ 
tions from Mrs. Marcct^s dialog^ies on political 
m>nomy, and how glibly we answered them, 
without knowing a word about the matter ? "SUss 
F. re^watedly asked me whether I had ever turned 
my attention to the subjt«r, and when I mentioned 
the elementary book, that used to worry our poor 
brains about rent, wages, labour, wealth, and the 
Lord knows what besides, she turned up her nose 
at my superficial smatterings, and spoke con¬ 
temptuously of crawling through the little wicket- 
gates of knowledge, instead of marching boldly 
into its stately portals, with much gibberish to the 
same purpose. Oh, my dear, you cannot imagine, 
when she was tired of setting every body by the 
ears, how fond she was of mounting this eheval de 
bataille of hers, as the French call it. Unfcalu- 
nately, she found in poor mamma and me not 
indeed willing but unresisting listeners; for a bore 
is a thing that must be listened to, just as a ghost 
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is a thiDg which, however frightful, jou roust needs 
stare at, whether you will or no. Mamina, indeed, 
was at first particularly att^tive to her lectures; 
and taking it for granted that economy roeant 

* good husbandry,' thought it kind of her to 
impress upon the mind of one eo much younger 
than herself the duty of laying out her money to 
the best advantage. What a pity it is. my dear, 
she said to me, we had not the pleasure of Miss 
F.'s acquaintance when wc laid in our outfit! 
What bargains, we should have made in Cran- 
houme-alley! 

Never was there a creature so controversial as 
Miss Comelio. It was quite ridiciihnis to hear her 
debate with the captain at the c^ddy^table, a man 
of plain sense, but mit at all inclined to admit any* 
thing he did not comprehend. Buying and selling, 
consuroptjon and demand, being mercantile subjects, 
which having understood all his lifetime in his 
own way, his politeness was most iohumanly taxed 
by our female economist, who was never so happy 
as when she unsettled, or, to use her own phrase, 

* put to flight,^ old-fashioned modes of thinking. 
Sometimes, indeed, he was near forgetting the sex 
of the disputant, for a volley of halfisuppressed 
oaths might be heard distinctly* enough by every 
body at the table, though the lady herself was too 
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keenly intent on victory to nodce them. UtUe ob 
I WAS interceted in the diaetueon, 1 undmtood 
enough of it» however, to think that the captain had 
the beet of it. ^ And tUs nooaenae, ma'am,' eaid 
he, * it what you call the doctrine of the new 
aohool f A fig for the new adwol V^* Speak 
reverently of the new achool, Captain Orlop/ ex* 
claimed Miaa Cornelia, ^ with the immortal name of 
Brougham at the bead of it' ^ D***n the immortal 
name of Brougham/ muttered Captain Orlop; 
^ if your doctrine was aea^wcMthy, it would need 
no caulking and cobbling up with names. Try it 
by the standard at good iteiiae, and then see whether 
it will bear the overhauling. Hear me for one 
minute, ma'am/ * As long as you fJease, Captain 
Orlop.' ‘ I understand, ma'am, your doctrine to 
be this: that to cheapen agricultural and other 
produce by reducing profits to nothing, and imdcing 
wages only the lowest pittance to support life; to 
throw c^tal and labour out of employ, and thus 
diminishing the means of consumption to nin^ 
tenths of tbe populationi is the surest and most 
beneficial way to produce consumption P* 

* CerUinly/ exclaimed the political economist. 

** * So that the leas,' cootioiied Captain Orlop, 
* we produce, and the less we get for every thing 
we have to sell, tbe more we shall be enabled to 
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bay of other natioM; in otlw words, the lew 
we have lo go to mariieC wi^, $ht better we 
be able to purohaae at it T 
^ Unprepared for bo per em ptory a epedmen of 
Socratic reaecming, or iodigaant that her doctrinea 
ihould be eo iitwvmotly handled, thekdj mamed 
such a Gorgoo^likc look of contempt, that the poor 
skipper was half*petrified, aad ^ad to put an end 
to the controvert by drinking the Xing's healtbi 
the ngnal at whidt the ladies always retire fron 
the table. But it was more comk still to sec ho 
actually in doss fight with one of the aoldierw 
officers, a hot-brained Hibernian, who sometimes 
exercised the privilege of talking about subjects he 
did not undersUnd. It seems that Miss Ctmdia 
had been enumerating the different daaaes of ctXH 
sumers, as they are elasaed hy poKtical economists. 

* By niy aoiri, ma'am,'" said Captain Doherty, 
‘ I don't exactly know what you mane by calling 
officers in his Majesty*s service unproductive con- 
sumers.' ^ They are placed in that class,' said 
the lady, * by Adam Smith, who says that you 
were bom to consume the fruits ot the earth.’ 

* By the powen!' returned the Hibernian, * and 
I ihould like to hew this Mr. Smith leU me k> to 
Tny face. Bum to consume the fruits of the earth f 
and what would become of the fruits of the earth 
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my dare crature^ if we did not amsume them» that 
is, while we have money in our pockets to pay for 
them ? Faith, ma'am, wm you not after telling us 
just now, that the greeter the assumption, the 
greater was the production f According to your 
own theory, then, ma'am, we are not unproductive 
consumers, for the more we consume the more we 
produce, b^ging your pardon, ma'am, for refut* 
ing you/ Hm he looked round the table with 
conscious triumph, and his victory gave every body 
else nearly as much satisfaction as he felt himself, 
for it silenced the female coirJiHtant, who, with an 
acetous smile of disdain, shunned all further con* 
troversy with ao puny an adversary ; like an eagle 
disdaining an ignoble quarry, she mounted aloft 
into the refpons of her own speculations. 

But a truc« to the incidents of the voyage ; 
nor should I have introduced Miss Cornelia F. and 
her scientific pedantry to your notice, had not 
chance afterwards linked her with one or two 
incidents that affected the peace of your poor 
Louisa. 


** Here, however, we are,~in a new world, in 
the midst of strange faces, black and white^he 
former the most agreeable of the two; for what I 
have yet seen of the natives disposes me to prefer 
them most immeasurably beyond the Europeans, 
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whether Udiee or gentlemeo, of Ae settlment. 
What a bevj of wi aiefl p ale» hbpiag, deepalring* 
like eo many ghosts wandering on the ebms of the 
HtyXy over which th^ have been irrevocably 
ferried ! To use the hackneyed simile of tlie 
market^what goods and what buyers ! We 
settled ourselves instantly on our landingi papa 
having provided a commodious garden-house for 
i)iXT reception, near the MounUroad^ the grand 
promenade, where all the pride and fashion of 
Madras is exhibited every evening. Would that 
!)C had never sent for me after so long an estrange^- 
inent! Eustathia, often have I told you how my 
heart throbbed to meet the embraces of a long- 
absent father. What an indefinable tumult of 
sensations assailed me, as I flung myself into tlio 
arms of a well-looking middle-aged person, stand¬ 
ing on the beach to greet our arrival, and whom, 
in the flutter of my spirits and the fever of my 
filial emotions, I had mistaken tor my father! 
What an awkward delusion^to be coolly j<^ged 
on the elbow with the remark—^ Miss ScribUeton, 
this is your father,'—pointing to a thick-set ca- 
daverous^looking gentleman, somewhat beyond the* 
middle age, with a grave countenance^ in every 
furrow of which all the cares of official life seemed 
legibly charactered! He received my advances 
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with 80 odd and deadeoing a fomditj, that 1 was 
ihockedi rather stunoed^ EusUthia. But 1 wa» 
wrong; for, dmigfa hU feelings are not etruog to a 
hi^ tone, and the coldness of his manner at first 
repulttvely awed me, he is in erery smee of the 
word 8 good man, though f<Minal and precise in 
appearance. 

** Yet I must repeat my regrets, that he should 
have deemed it expedient to send for mamma and 
me, after so long an estrangement from us. For, 
having established us in the house he purchased for 
us at Edmonton, he retun^'d to India, as I have 
often tdd you, when I was only three years of age. 
And to transplant my mother from the soil in which 
all her habits and thoughts had* taken roov^-'her 
little coteries of tea and whist, aivl a little of that 
innocent scandal, without which the most superla^ 
tive hys(m is inripid i What a revolution in her 
whole state of being! And here, Eustathia, I can> 
not but regret, sacred as the imperfections of a 
parent ought to be from the scrutiny of a child, 
how mudi the absence of education, owing to the 
humble condition in which my fatha* wedded ha, 
and the slip-slop habits of convaeatioo which the 
BdxDontM coteries tended perhaps to cmifirm (for 
Mrs. Maitinmaa, and Mrs. Tudt, and certain otha 
chief perfamers at those predoua gosaippings, were 
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Dot ctf the new ichool» if they could be eiid to be of 
any scho(^ at all)» have unfitted her^ dear eoul, for 
the society of an Indiao settlesMt Amply, how¬ 
ever, supplied with the meana of beetowing oo me 
the best ot educations, in that respect, she did her 
duty to the letter, and I trust that, on this score, 
I shall answer the expectations my father has ac¬ 
customed himself to form of me. 

Of course, his chief inducement was to esta¬ 
blish me in life. You know what the phrase im¬ 
plies, and manuna gave me a hint this very morn- 
ing, that he had actually in his eye, for tliat 
purpose, a civil serraot of high nnk in the ser¬ 
vice, and his own bosom inend. Eustathia, can 
this be so ? Am I .to have no chmce in the mat¬ 
ter ? It cannot be. Tbe times of the Grandismis 
and Clarissa Harlowes are gope by, when hearts 
were signed and sealed away by tbe same dieet of 
parchment which transferred their land or their 
three-per centA, and parents are grown too rational 
to barter the tfiectionj^ of their children. But I 
am to be introduced to him, I understand, at a 
dinner to be given us this day by Sir Jasper Net- 
tlesome, one of tbe judges of tbe Sopreme Court, 
in honour of our arrival, and I am to be-the'priffia 
donna of the performance. • • • 

I resume my pen, dear Eustathia. It wan 
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a formalas they call it, in the phrase of 
the settlement, and the moment I entered the room, 
I began speculating m the sent of personage to 
whom the destinka of your poor Louisa were to be 
confided. I had been, indeed, prepared for it, in 
one respect, by my father, who had thrown out at 
the breakfast‘table a wish that I might appnf^ of 
some eligible dvU servant as the friend and pro¬ 
tector of my future life. But not a word about my 
heart, nor a single question whether it was disposed 
of already, as if there had been no such organ in 
the human anatomy. I v as of course all expecta¬ 
tion at^ anxiety; for my only chance of extri* 
eating myself from an engagement, which, alas! 1 
have it no Icmgcr in my power to make, would 
depend on the sort of person who should make his 
advances to me. It was not long before my per¬ 
plexity as to the person was at an end; for just 
before dinner is announced, it is usual for the host 
to nominate the lady which each geotleoum is to 
hand to taUe. What was ray surprise, on seeing 
the same individual into whose arms I had heed¬ 
lessly rushed on ray first landing, under the con- 
vietkm that it was my father, advance slowly to. 
wards me* to claim the lionour of escorting me to 
dinner^ my fiither at the same gravely intro* 
dudng him as his particular friend, Mr. Jmmial) 
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Lavsoti, chief jodge of the Sudder-ul>DavItit 
court, firet member of the Boa^ of Trade, end, 
I believe, second or third member of some board of 
which I forget tbe came: for they have here a 
pompous difdomatic way of anDouncing every body 
by their official dignities I It was a mouthful of 
honours, dear Louisa, sufficient to choke me. 
However, you may imagine I did not feel mjself 
on a bed of roses, io having the chief part in that 
most ridiculous of far ce s an Anglo-Indian court- 
shi]>^thrust upon me; 3ret I played the amiable as 
well as I could, resolved internally to shew no signs 
of acquiescmce in tbe kind parental project to make 
me happy io spite of mysdf. But whether it was 
from the habit of .conversing only with the dull 
official characters of his own sex, that he was defi¬ 
cient in tbe riastic play of discourse requisite for 
ours, or whether it was from some obtuseness of 
his nature, so it was, he hung so heavily in hand 
(to borrow an emphatic phrase from the stable), 
that I felt already the full weight of the penance 
I had to endure. 

Dinner bdng anoouneed, the whole party be¬ 
gan to descend a narrow staircasep~for Sir Jasper's, 
unlike most of the houses here, conskted of two 
stories,—my dvilian keeping fast hedd of me. 
Scaredy had we readied the brink of the stairs, 
VOL. II. G 
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jMr bnoos with eflojecCUfc,^^ dOB^gMt 4Citod 
the ffh^w cttd b af ing df gdkat jrouth^ in 
the full dfcae of A mal ikateiMBt. Too hovonow 
guessed who it wu ; it >m > g|^ f erw t f d to in^e 
the bow tD Sir Joepcr^ who wee ai our rav. Gk^ 
what a tmner came over im ( LuckQyt my offi* 
cial beau waa too mach occupied in atudying for¬ 
mal wnteneee for oonwe mt ioo, to aotiee my dis¬ 
order. Wo it a forgery of the fan^-^ trick of 
neeromeBcy~or wu it Henry Cl^eland that 
moved in embodied euli^tance before my eyeeP 
It wat; The Euryakt4 frigiMe, my dear, bad that 
very mmung anchored in the roada. Sir •laaper 
had invited the captain and first lieutesMnt to hia 
party, and it was Houy Clevriand, in the character 
af that first lieutenant, who had pressed forward 
towards our host aa the b ear er of hia captain's apo¬ 
logies. Judge of my surprise. I bad never heard 
of Cleveland's ^>pamtment to the ship, and when 
we last met neither of us dreamed of meetii^ in 
India. 

Aa we seated o u ia el ves at table, I met and an¬ 
swered Cfovriainrs kxfo fd recDgnkion. Coidd I 
beekoor io bnii^-^for he was standiDg amengit a 
bevy of Madras figurastaa ia white mudtOr-*by 
adiat trisgr a pl nt bmt amrid 1 tell^bta to pthee 
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Umitf« ne^vdUthat imtut^ 

a prim Milow wUia dartai lar wmd t* siIm i»e 
by the hand which wm at Hb eaty i but by a 
tacou* rmmi Henry wm fa e fcwh a nd wkh him, not, 
however, without treating <m aocmeenative pert of 
the UttU penonage'e loot, who limped off at your 
Uttie Dames would have done, if a Mgbted dadrr 
had chanced Co eooroh hhn. What a look the crea* 
tore darted from hie UttleelnEiEg laoe,-^no( iodeed 
the abining momiog face of ShaLapeare, but of eo 
ujietuoua a brightneea, that had you been the 
side of him, you might have adjured a e^y lock 
or pinned up a rebellious cari by iu refleetion !— 
and be was the more mortiiied, siitce the miacbance 
threw him by the side oi Miae F., who has already 
acquired the reputatios of bong an unrivalled 
bore. It was a miachieTous amusement, indeed; 
but as they sate oppemte, I could not hdp Mn^iog 
when I eaw him writhe beneath her etmual clatter, 
about rmt and wagee aod labour. 

I had volumes to pour out to Henry Clevdand, 
•^thc overflowings of my heart's tobleU for mote 
than the pe ri od of a year’s separation. But strict 
parental authority had so duly cocBmitted me to the 
legal oostody oi my Sudder-ul^Dowhft admirer, 
that I rcould scaraly listen to ilhe mm pleasing 
though cootraband assiduities of Henry. And your 

gS 
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dvlliftD, my detr, b clways uamtfd&iUy iMg in 
his sesiteooes» sad spetki in ibe stme prabe styk 
in which he wntes his despntcbas to the India 
House; and each of his remarka waa preceded by a 
Aem, that reminded me of the premonitory click you 
have heard from an dd-fasbioned clock just before 
it strikes. It was sddoD, therefore (for the stern 
eye of my father was upon me), that I could escape 
from his elaborate truisms to a brdeen diijointod 
chat with Cleveland. And oh, what a contrast 
between their voices \ Imagine, my love, the drawl 
of an itipersnt hautboy ar one of your ears, and the 
soft brewings of Sda^s silver fiute at the other! 
And then the dvii •ervant''s long pompous remarks 
-^and the light^winged converse of Henry. You 
have read about Venice: 6gure to yourself a black 
lieavy gondola, slowly moving along one of its 
canals and raking up the mud of its shallows^tben 
contrast it with some trim airy skiflT, gliding like a 
vision of the eietnent on the curling undulations of 
a summer^ea. Yet, shall 1 confess to you, he 
never once alluded to the letter which I found on 
my writing-table; that letter, the only key by which 
I coulcf interpret his warm and tender asriduitics. 
How strange, that he dmuld not contrive to ask 
for an answer to the question it contained—since all 
his happiness in life d^mded onit < I use the very 
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phnue; «m 1 lie wdl knew hh eudden and uih 
foreseen sppoiotmeot to s ihip precluded the poe- 
eibilitj of my gtring it either verbally or in writing. 
And, ob! what euipenae he must have endured 
during that long and bitter interval—4oiig and 
Intter to both of ue! It he no Icsiger aoxiout for 
my reply? My bead growi giddy with the thought! 
Vet I gave him ample opportunity to advot to the 
circumstance. ^ You left ut tuddctily, Mr. Cleve* 
land/ I said, * after the ball* I would have inti¬ 
mated to him that hit letter had duly reached me; 
but it would not have been becoming in me to in¬ 
troduce the topic. Merciful heaven ! bow shall I 
solve the mystery in which my fate it involved !* * * 
I resume my p^. At brealrftnt, we talked over, 
as usual, the inddents of the evening. Something 
was labouring in my father's thoughts. It related 
to the three*tailed bashaw who had pestered me 
with his stupid talk at Sir party. On 

these occasions, mamma, you know, is a mere 
cipher. He hemmed thrice to clear his throat. 1 
have observed that all dvilians hem, when they 
have any grave remark to make. ^You liave 
effected a conquest, my dear Louias,* said he, ^ end 
so rapid a one, that it mi^t be described in the 
three yfotdt of Julius CsMar, which conveyed to the 
Court of Dire^ofs—1 beg pardon, I mean the 
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Ronuut senste—oae of the most msDionble of hia 
victories.' I coukl scsrce forbear smiling at a mis¬ 
take so natural to ao <Ad dviliaO) wbo txtiubled his 
liead so little about the RtHnao senate, and of 
coune worshipped the Court of Directors, although 
I percdved what was in reserre for me. ^ My 
friend, Mr. Lawson, chief of the Sudder-ul-Dawlut, 
first member of the Board of Trade, and second of 
the Board of Revenue, will be here this morning to 
make overtures to you of the most impmtant kind. 
Fortunate girl 1 so soon to have won the heart of 
the most eligible dvil str/aat, in rank, respecta¬ 
bility, and fortune, our settlement con boast!' 

I would fain have replied, Eustathia, but the 
suddenness of the communication overpowered me, 
and my silence was attributed to the feelings so 
becoming to young Iddies on similar occasions. 
Five minutes had not elapsed, during which I sat 
absorbed in deliberati(Hi as to the best means of 
i*scaping the gilded fetters prepared for me, when 
the loud grunt of palanquin-bearers, whose noise is 
always proportioned to the dignity of the functioo- 
ary they bear on their shoulders, and growing 
deeper and deeper as they approached the flight of 
steps that ascended to the verandali, announced the 
arrival of the individual wbo bad ccmdeeeended to 
throw hb glove at me. I will continue my lett^, 
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when this hcnid Bceae U OT«r, ibould 1 be s\if- 
fidently recovered from the awful trial to resume 

it. ♦ • • 

** Euetathia, what an eventful two days for 
your poor fnend! It is all over. The pageant has 
vanished. I have been vooiog» like Grecian 

artistt the image ^ be himaelf had wrought.' On 
that letter, which I had religiously dqmsited in 
the most secret receM of my ebony eaerutoire, whose 
sacred folds I had encircled with a Imid of my own 
hair, and over which I have alternately thrilled 
with liope and trembled with fear^but you shall 
heur. I am now calm and compoacd; but it is the 
tranquillity of despair. I am to be led next Mon* 
day to the altar, the bide ofihe eligible civilian, Ut 
whom parental 
mamma has been looking ever tbc box of millinery 
she purchased from Madame Grammont's; for the 
victim is to be garlanded with fillets befitting the 
sacrifice. But you shall hear. 

** Scarcelyhad my admirer seated himself near me, 
than I was left to the most dismal I tss'k-T 

experienced. But after a due allowance of hems 
lie began to unfold the purpose of his visit. * I 
am permitted, Miss Scribbleton, to .submit my 
humble pretensions to the highest earthly happine^ 
I can presume to hope for on this side the grave, 


authority has consigned me; and 
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that of calling jou mine.' It was a most funereal 
exordium of a courtship, I thought^ to talk about 
the grave. But I heard him to the esul of (he 
chapter, and tbioking it best to be candid, franklj 
told him, with the usual expresdoni of gratitude 
for the honour—preference shewn me<^ sincere re* 
gret, and a great deal of the phraseology current on 
these occasions,~that my aiTections were pre*occu* 
pied, that I had no heart to bestow; ending accord¬ 
ing to the best precedents with a shower of tear^. 
The civilian, after a few set speeches signifying 
nothing, retired with a low bow, and I heard him 
conversing with my father for nearly an hour, as 
they paced to aod fro the verandah. Oh, what 
relief I felt, when I at length heard the receding 
grunts of his palanquin-bearers, os they were carry¬ 
ing home their honourable burden f 

Eustathia, I will not detml to you the scene that 
ensued with my father. ^ Affecti<m8 pren^ccupied,' 
said he, * at eighteen years of age! I should like 
to know what young ladies have to do with alfe^ 
tions.' At length, I yielded to the stem demands 
of paternal authority, and imparted to him the 
treasured secret of my heart. ^ Lieutenant Henry 
(Cleveland, of H.M. ship Huryalwt he exclaimed. 

* A lieutenant of the navyt And was it for this 
that a costly educarioo has been conferred on you— 
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EDd the mo^ eligible offer in Ae iettleinent just 
made to you!' 

will not harui you with details. You may 
be enabled to form an accurate estimate of my 
misery without them. Would you think it| dear 
I^uisa? My father has had an ^r/airetaaemen^ 
with Henry. It seems that the lettcr^that letter 
on which my fancy has so long banquetted—the 
letter was not destined for met thou^ superscri)>oil 
^ To Louisa.' And do I live to tell the tale'( 
This Henry Cleveland) it now appears from hix own 
avowal, addressed me at the Edmonton ball only in 
those genera] unmeaning gaI1antM|, which are due 
from every well-bred man to a young woman ; 
and having danced with me sev*eral dances in the 
course of the evening, he called on me as a point 
of good manners the next mmning! But he hod 
long cherished an attachment to Louiva Pople, nur 
next-door neighbour-^ Pople 1—Eustathia, what a 
name! and having written that letter to her, had 
folded it in his handkerchief, till a favourable op- 
|x>rtunity of giving it should occur, from which it 
had fallen on the sofa when be sat beside me. It 
was found, I have often told you, by Fanny Greg* 
son, my mother's maid, who, seeing that it vun 
addressed to * Louisa,' placed it carefully on my 
toilette, taking it for granted it was a love-letter, 

c3 
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uddraved to myself. It «cms also, from Mr. 
Cleveland's explanation^ that Miss Pople was the 
object of pursuit, whi^ brought him to our £d- 
monton ball. Oh, EuMatbia, would that I were 


not so far removed from the solace of your sympa* 
thies ! But pity your unhappy friend, and think of 
the hai^ships of her lot. 

Next Monday, I am to be married to this rich 
civilian. Papa tells me he has settled upon me 
tight hundred pounds per annum, and that, next 
year or the following, I shall be mistress of a hand- 
«>me establishment in Kngland, AkI surrounded 


with every GOfn||||tt and luxury which tMuenve can 
bestow. Oh 1 Kstathia, pity your poor friend— 


thus doomed to irretrievable sorrow. Your wretched 


but attached, 


** Louisa Sceibii.stok.'' 
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Tub editor of these MSS.> in the cxerdve of a 
ftisir diicretion as to those parts of them which lu* 
deems 6t fo# publicatiofii did not feel himself 
uuthonsed to withhold the following letter 
Mrs. ScribbletOD, despatched, it should seem, a 
few days subsequently to that addressed by her 
daughter to her sentimental correepondent at 
Edmonton. In this interval, the young Udy 
appears to have retracted her reluctant assent to 
accept the affluent civilian, who had offmd her tiiN 
hand, and to have shrunk back, with the horror 
natural to a young lady teeming with sentiment 
and romance, from the wretchedness of a comfort* 
able settlement and a splendid establishment. It 
has been already hinted, tbat Mrs. Scribbleton, 
from the imperfections of an education oion* sinteci 
to her original condition thui that to wliich Mr. 
Scribbleton had raised her, was liable to occasional 
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erron ol diction «id ortbographj. Tbe editor^ 
however, thought it not meumbent upon him to 
(meet her letter io dtber of these respects, lest, 
by so doing, he might deprive it of a certsin D<frie 
charm and riropliei^, as a transcript ol the first 
impressions made on a lady of a certmn age, trans¬ 
planted from a more congenial circle of tea-drink¬ 
ing dowagers, in one of the suburban villages of 
*>ur metropolis, to a new world, peopled by a new 
race, whether European or Ariatic, and present- 
ing, in its moral and |Aysical aspects, nothing that 
could have been dreamt of in her humble phi¬ 
losophy. He has aubjoined a few annotations, 
without whidi the text would be, in some places, 
us unin^igible as the most perplexed passages 
of Peraius without tbe aid of a Casaubon or 
Rigaltius 

** To Mrs. Pople, just opposite to the Bell, 
at Edmonton, near London, Middelsex. 

Maderasa, in the East-lngys. 

** Dear Mrs. Pople: 

** I prmnmtaed faithfully to write you by the 
first post, but, to my surprise, I find that no 
posts, two^penny or genneral, go frmn here to 
London; and when I asked a soldier officer to 
direct me where I was to find a poat, he told me 
that it required great interest with tbe govenxn* to 
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meet wiA & good- <M 8o» like a MoAade, I 
asked mj busbaad to apply to the gorerocr) and 
he was quite crot a and nappidi^ and miA that 
Captain Froth was laughing at «n>e. For I find 
that all the letters go by see and there is no males 
here at all. And now^ Mrs. Pople, I have so 
much to tell you about this hotdandish place, 1 
know not where to begin. And I have been in 
such fluitruras ever since we got here, and though 
they call the place a settlement, and I thought 
from that I should find every thing comfortable 
and easy, 1 never was sa unsettled in all my life. 
Lord, ma'am, what a place it is for Christen-folks I 
And then my frite to see so many blacks about us, 
nnd all almost naked. I was quite shocked. And, 
would you think it, Mrs. Pople ? Gregson, that I 
took out as ladyVnudd, has turned out no maid 
after all, fm* she would hardly put a pin into our 
dress, or curl up Louisans hair, or coaA> out my 
tate, or empty a single slop; and the other monl** 
ing, when we were quite overcome with the heat, 
and could oot do nothing fur ourselves,—for the 
clymate is so hot that English people, when they 
first get here, can hardly put one foot before the 
other,most particklerly desired Gibson to stir 
about azid wait upon us more briskly, yet she 
dawdkd and crawled alcmg as if she had no life in 
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her. Now, my dear Mn. P<^, wu?nt thii T^ry 
meontuldmte of hev P But the murder wee out 
die next dej, for she toU me she was going to 
BBiryed to a shop-keeper, ^ftho buys all the goods 
as comes from Europe,—for so th^ call England 
in thb country;—aod ao we are oUiged to put up 
with a stupid black woman, who don't understand 
a w<mi I say to her, and the more I put myself in 
a passion with her, the more stupid she is. And 
Mr. ScribUeton says it is foohih to bring out 
English maids to Ingy, and that the blacks make 
much better maids than they do. 

The fedks here are Teiy proud, and think 
than selves mighty genteel. For my part, dear 
Mrs. Pople, I widi I was once more at dear 
Edmonton. ^ Hoam, sweet hoam, nothing beats 
hoam/ as the poet lays. For we can't get a nice 
comfortable ruber at this place; and that puts me 
in mind that Mrs. James Moss did not pay me 
half-a-crown, when Dr. Hipkins and I had four by 
honours and the ded, and when she was so angry 
that we scored her up two tricks for revoking, 
which was all owing to her thinking so much of 
her black sarsnet, when that itupd boy Ned let a 
cup of coffee foil over H. Perh^M you will ask 
her for it and mod it to me when you write. But 
lord, ma'am, what fine dinnm they give here !— 
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•od such quality hoim I—ae w Mt dowo to 
dme b rfbrt Mr. ScribUctoa had a party to 

dine a hw day* •inca^'^aiKl mt half nor a quarter 
of the thingft wait touched. Same young ladiee> 
indeed) did taite a Utdeof the nrcetS) but not more 
than would j^iidL a ampe. And then wu such 
a surlyn of beef that went away without being cut 
—a matter of fourteen Iba^^nd the aext day I 
asked vhat was become of it, and they said it waa all 
eat up by the porry«ahs*-HM3i»e veracious wild 
animals I lappoee* for they devoured all that was 
left) though it would have served for a doscn 
people. And so I went into the kitchen) ot what 
they call a gcMlown)—why, I can't tell, for instead 
of going down, I had to go up a set of steps to it. 
But you know 1 always made it a practise at 
Edmonton, to go into the kitdiin every momuig, 
to set things to ritea, and to see there was no wtsUr. 
But I thought I should have died when I put my 
head into it. Lord, what a place! The internal 
regions are a joke to it. Such a smoke, and sudi 
smells, and such messing I No stew-pans, no sauce¬ 
pans, no nothing ( But my fausfaaod tells me that 
the ladys here never trouUe their heads about the 
khchin. I'm sure it wilt he long enough before I 
can touch the victels that have been pawed about 

* The CnsmcnW sre consBoed bf penons of tbs talar estte. 
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their bledc heads, ud » I eat nothing far 
many days, Mra Pqile, but baker's bread; but 
judge luy horror when I was told that all the 
bakers had black hands as well as the cookA 
Yet my husband says, the hands of the natives are 
as clean if not clean^ than ours; now how can that 
be, for they are black as sut ? 

** Dear me, Mrs. Pople, you can’t think what a 
number of servants every body keeps here. Mr. 
Singleton told me be had nearly fifty. Lord, said 
I to my husband, we shall be eat out of house and 
home! And then he ti»ld me that one would not 
do what another would—and there must be one to 
do this, another to do that; one to clean shoes, 
another to run of arands; one to wait at table, 
another to carry things to the kitchin. Ob, dear ! 
said I to myself, what would Mrs. Sims do in this 
country, who never hirea any but a servant of all¬ 
work f One thing, however, (pves me pleasure. 
There's no occasion to lock up tea and sugger here, 
for the black servants ne>’er eats any thing we do. 
Their religion will not permit them. I was think¬ 
ing it would be a good thing to teach their religion 
to our Englid) servants; don't you think it would f 
I never left my bunch of keys for half an hour 
without missing an ounce or two of my best 
Souchong. 
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oh} lln» FopUl beea lucfa « 

kittel of to fry t Coine, HI tell you all about* 
it, chaptar and Tene. Ob, auch a rumpus! AU 
owing'to our Louisa, poor dear mamaotic girl. 
You must know that, when Mr. Scribbleton sent 
for me and Louisa, it was to get her married, and 
he had agreed with his friend Mr. Jeremiah Lawsun 
that site should marry him, for he is the most 
legible person for a husband in all Maderass, if they 
should like each other; and Mr. Lawsun is a great 
man, Mrs. Pople, and is very rich, and means U> 
return to England next year, and live in some great 
square, quite in stile. At first, when they told me 
that he belonged to two different boards, I thought 
it was no such great catch for Louisa; for I said to 
myself—and are we dragged all this way for the 
poor girl to marry one of the play-actors after all t 
For you know, in our country, when they talk of 
the player-folk, they say Mr. So-and-So brioqgs to 
the boards of Common-Garden, and Mr. ThisK)r* 
that'and''thMther, to the boards of Drury Lane; 
and ao for want of knowing how things are called 
here, when they told me that Mr. Lawsun belonged 
to two or three boards, I was foolish enough to set 
him down for a stage-player. But no such thing 
he is at the head of a court they call the sudderall 
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doU;,* fX aomelhiog like it; but Ciptain Froth 
exjriaioed it all, sod laid that it ii an apfd»>eourt 
ftom tbe aillj courta, to aet them right «hen d>ey 
are wrong. No voada*, then, Mrs. PopU, tbe poor 
man is so much fatigued everj day, he had hardly 
time to a»ne a courting, for there mutt be always I 
tuppote something to set ri^t in the tilly courts, or 
they could not be called by that nanie. But, can 
you believe it, dear Mrs. Pople? The poor de¬ 
nuded thing, after humming and hawing, oiT and 
on, fur two or three tunes, would not have )iim 
after all. To be turu Mr. Lawsun was ttif and 
formall, and so cross that he seemed as if he was 
angry with his own shadow for following hito. 
Still there's many a miss would have been glad to 
liave stood in Louisa's shoes and had him for a 
husband, and if be had been cross and ill-tempered 
after they were married, would have given him as 
good as he could bring. But do, she said, it was 
like twallering a doee of i^ysick. Upon that I 
said, we must all swalkr jdtysick, if it was for our 
good. But you must know she fell in love with a 
young gentleman of tbe navy she danced wHh at 
Edmonton, and Gregaon fouf>d a letter directed to 
Louisa, that had fallen out of his pocket when ha 
called on us the day after the ball, and instead of 
* Tbe Sudaer-a)-dMrtu( Ccvt, ec Coan of AppeaL 
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brioging it to mei put it into! 
and 10 ibe luu been Mark mad tat the omn ever 
since. And as ill-luck would bare it, he came out 
to the Ingye i<t one Hugh Bally'i* ^up; and 
then, when Mr. Lawsun propoeed to her, she sud 
Ae had not a heart to bestow, £sr it was on board 
a ship with young Lecftenaat Cleveland. So my 
husband went oo board Hugh IleiUy''s ship, and 
then thei^ was what he calls a dear iieMement;f 
and the young man said he was not in love with 
our Louiu, but with another Louisa—who shall 
be Dameless—and then he said he had dropped a 
letter from his pocket, wbteh he was gCHOg to beg 
our Louisa to give to your Louisa—Uess me the 
secret's all out^^nd. all the fun that has happened 
was owing to this letter. Oh, Mrs. Pople, what a 
taking was our poor child in I She had so many 
liistorical fits, one after anotbei^—there was never 
any thing like it And then she consented to have 
Mr. Lawsun, and then she would not—and the 
proud stif gentleman was aogty, and said she might 
go^farther and fare worser, and that took himtelf 
off in a huf; and my husband says, it all comet of 
reading novels. So we have all three of us been at 
sixes and sevens ever since.'' * 

» » • » # 

* Tlw £wf4iti9 fHfits. 


t EecUiffiMement, 
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Then follow eome minute deUiU c^ber deu^terV 
•uffering 0 on tbie ocouaon, which the editor thinki 
•re described to mart edviintage in the young Udy^a 
letter to her Edmcmton correspondent, EustathU; 
and as that letter unfolds eome importaot events 
relative to the Scribbleton family, he did oot think 
it consistent with his duty to suppress it 

Madras, April 18th, 18-—. 
** My belpyed EustathU, 

The struggle U over, and the cheruhed dream 
of my earthly happiness di^rsed like a vapour of 
the night A fatal ii^ht; broke in upon me, as I 
told you in my last letter. It flashed only to render 
more visible the deepening gloom of fate that hung 
ov^ ine,~the chilling prospect of dragging along, 
for the rest of an embittered existence, the dull 
prosing companion, to whom, in the flrst paroxyso^ 
of my anguish, after the heart^witheriog expUnSp 

the ceaselm im¬ 
portunities of my father, I had yielded a reluctant 
assent^a companion,—oh! Eustathta, what a 
freezing sensation, even in this hot climate, coAes 
over me at the thought!—a companion, I say, 
united to me by no ^mpathy of mind, but linked 
artificially with my destinies by the sordid chain of 
worldly advantage. Oh! poverty, I exdaimed, 
thou that art blindly shunned os a curse, and de- 


tion of Clevdaod, and goaded 
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prtc$X&i aa'ft dmoii, bj Ae unthiokii^ iddatm 
of fortuniS) tne thy coare^ fir»» dbthe oie in 

tby uRMt nigged attire, let me tire beneath the 
smoky nften of thy meanest cottage, I ahall be 
happy, if lore, and the hallowed choir of domestic 
afFeetions that follow in his train, hover near me ! 
Can the false, candle-Ught glare of pomp and 
ostentation brook a moment's comparison with the 
calm obscurity of a life gliding, lihea gentle brook, 
through some secluded valky, while blest with that 
which enriches the peasant with a treasure that 
nobles might envy—that treasure of the soul, which 
no moths can corrupt, no thieves can steal? No. 
I sigh not, after the fashion of my sex, for a costly 
establishment, or a glittering equipage, nor for 
saloons lighted up with a thousand lamps, and 
echoing to midnight revdries. Oh I for a hovel, 
wanned onij with love, through whose casement 
shines only the modest taper, whose ray invites the 
way-worn traveller to its humble but hospiuble 
dieer t Give me but this, I diould live and die con¬ 
tent Yes, Eastatliia, for to you I unfold every 
seowt of my bosom, before this fatal explanation, 
most gladly would I have shared with Cleveland 
his paltry lieutenant's pay ; let the yMog ladies of 
the settlement turn up their noses at it, if they 
will; it would have been enough to have screened 
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lM<ri9^ji^Z4ilkafClf«4ndl^f * ^ 

Ito fW tkM tt|» l» Mr mM ( 

JMd Mm ii CM«1 mM a<nr lo jm poor Loidvi f 
A ▼inoD c/tiM nights that !■» wptd mj ftr «ver« 
lomng mj homm iterOeMid de«6Me, Hke tbe«pot 
wbUi, aoeordhig to lom rottic auperititionft, a 
fidry baa didgoad to hoDcm with a nightly Tiait, on 
which Ua^ aay M herb will again gnm^ no flower 
bioacom. 

And it iraa in'MiHi g'Btood, wbilat I waa re* 
dinii^ OB the couch <diewflig the cud, ae Sutkapeare 
aaya, of sweet and bitter fandea, that I re ce ived a 
vMt from the pemipous, etlff csTilian, whom I had 
unwfllingly aea^itod. Indeed, I was ao lost in my 
reveries, as to be fee nme minutes inseoabW of 
hit approach. Heavens I Euctathia, how'unlilm a 
loverl I read aomewbrn, tnnriated X briieve 
froty sooie ancient author,* a little diak^e between 
CupM and JupHer: hare a ftmcji* said the 

t hu adeear, in his usual oAdal tone, * to baeome a 
loavr isMaruct me, my ch3d, in the mysteries of 
the alt.* ^Nol with that austere brow,' rejdied 

• Tbit jasttr Mofoe is fai LoctoL Tbe editor of U»s Serlb* 
btetoa tisa k not awstv oT nj trsiMltoos tbroasti wbicfc It 
eoald l»n tssrlwd tbs fawif Mr* 
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of It Y«ii Itf ailt jMv 

thew anM aa M aait a tmi^ 

bl^ or 71a mfSI Ihr ^rmr 

rwaoff Yon tti>it nki Imiw ftra <iift|ii|pf 
«»d tMd ukOr Md UgUfT «ii«» *rJMi.«id 
nuynty diraU not f<y < iwr / WooU Art Ihii 
JufAut of ibr SmUor^ntdovliit, fkkgmtiU^ 
nmtu» iod |Moud and oraOod Am brUW^aMld' 
profit of Ct^id*s MDC^MfiAogfaatoMnkolootiibn 
he hoi fetrned to be pktdng! Wdl» EaaUlhinp bO 
began the dioDOurve hj jpcrUmg to mf wind the 
faiDt^ bdl-uttffcd oocepteoee of fa»« eotortod ftotf 
me just after that cruel ducidatieo; and cotild'bt 
luave touched a tfriog that vibrated a banhac fil|^ 
cord to mj eoul? But it ^a ra&d«!ed «tiUr|WH|i 
djscordaot the etatdj baguagei (gafilMl 
tell OM* lo aviliaiia» aad lAe tall gw aad i ii M epdi 
that atiode from hie 1^ keepiiig tiiM adit VBBa to 
the dttd mard) in Saul; fiv bta utteniaoe waeeo 
slow and dirgeJihe, that I had ample thae to rrfiaot 
on the moet befiui&g mode of cetraetiiig my veeolea 
« Betttind me not^' I mid^ ^ bt mt bemech jFoa, ef 
that ilbadviaed aiemt. Van w toe'feomas, I 
true4 to bind me to a ^a^et wbkh my heart die* 
owned while my lipe uMr^ It Mr. LawioAt 1 
casnot be jocarW ^ 
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^ Sturtkd hy u atovs} irtdch he wm so 
little prepered^" far be had taught hinself to con* 
aider weaitft a coospletc oorapeosatioo for the ab- 
Mice of ererjr foedoatioQ by which a voman is to 
be won* and in An^* Indian society money is the 
only diriniiy wbkh is sincerdy wordiipped,~he 
^ood for a while speechWea When, however, he 
had recovered his surprise, after the usual number 
of Asms, he b^mn thus: * I understand, then, Mist 
Seribbleton, that, in crnitravention of the consent to 
my propositions you so unequivocally gave me, and 
in express violation oi a nflemn promise, not more 
accordant with my wishes, than your own hap* 
piness, and the admonitions of your parents'^ 
^ Talk not to me of luqTpiness, I pray you,' I ex* 
claimed, interrupting a long speech, that was about 
to be discharged up<m your poor Louisa ;*-*but the 
man was determined to tinidi his period, which I am 
persuaded he would have done, had it been at the 
cannon's mouth,you wish to annul your engage 
ment,' he continued. ^ The infraction of treaties 
whether between nations or individuala.—Herr, 
most luckily, the interposition of a hem, unusually 
long in its duratiooi gave me time to escape, and as 
1 dew to my bed-room, I distinctly heard the wmds 
^ a measure as rqmgnant to sound policy as to'~ 
I would bear no more, though I have no doubt he 
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iinlAed tba Mtaitt tafakoMi tatifhetkn. Whut 
a 7«lief» my daar, to hear the creak of fait p rin n yi its 
as he threv hie Icffdly pmoo into % and the 
come ch<ffui of hie bearere, as they bore it off on 
tlieir thoulderv! Had I inflicted pani upon i6y 
pompous admirer, I should siDoerely hare te g re tt a J 
it; but I well knew that his pride and 
formed a panoply of steel, that rendered him nih 
passive to the repulse p 

^ Pity your unhapj^ friend, my Eusiathia, for 
I had to endure the chiUing At)wn^ of my fitther, 
and the saeersof the whole settlement, for hesitating' 
to grasp BO rich a prise whilst it was within my 
reach. As for my driliao, I will leare you to 
form your own esHoiste cif his sufferings Aom a tew 
passages of a long letter which be sent^ me the fel- 
lowing day, and which 1 transcribe ftv your annise- 
ment You will observe with surprise that it con* 
MRts of detached paragraphs, each of them num- 
l)ered, according to the established usage of ofldal 
correbpondence in India:— ^ 

^ To Miss Louies Scribbleton, 

* 8udder*irt«Psw]ut Coart» Msdni, 

a5Ui MifSb, 18-^ 

* MsdsiOj ' 

' 1. As you were pleased yesterday morning, the 
Pith instant, sbmpdy to leave the room, without bcar* 
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iog me to the concliuioa of the few remarks, which 
1 deemed it fitting and expedient to make, in repl^ to 
your unexpected retractation of tlie promise of your 
hand, made to me on Friday the ]8t1> instantt I have 
thought it not unbecoming to convey to you my lend- 
menu in a more fully developed form than your sudden 
<li8appearance permitted on that occasion/ 

(( do not transcribe the second paragraph, as it is 
only the something expressed with greater verbosity.) 

' 3. Having long had the pleasure of being acquaint¬ 
ed with your excellent fatherland having before your 
arrival understood from my worthy friendp that your 
alfecUons could not possibly be pre-engaged, and that 
your education had bestowed upon you, in addition to 
the gitU with whidi nature had endowed you, those 
acromplishments which are behtdng the wife of a nuin 
of high standing in the Honourable Eaat-India Com¬ 
pany's dvil service, 1 had, on the 30th ultimo, the 
honour of an interview with you. During that inter¬ 
view, cnadaiu, I learned, from your own avowal, and 
to my great grief, tliat your heart was plighted to 
Lieutenant Henry Cleveland, of ILM. ship Kuryaltu, 
or words to that effect. 

‘ 4. Accordingly, accompanied by your father, I re¬ 
quested the honour of a conversation with Lieutenant 
Cleveland, who assured us, on the word of an officer 
and a gentleman, that he had never aspired to the 
hand or the heart of hliss Louisa Scribbleton, and that 
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there muat be tome strenge tod unaccoonUble mistake 
in the matter. 

* 5. Oc the 16th iiuUnC, u per paragraph let, you 
solemnly promised to marry me within a few days, 
and> ill contemplation of sudi marriage, ny toUcitor 
prepared a deed oF settlement. Testing, in the event 
of my death, the annuity of £900 per annum and 
£10,000 now standing in my name in the English 
funds, to your use, in pursuance of certain trusts to us 
hereafter created for that purpoae. 

* 6. Judge my astonishment, madam, when you told 
me, yesterday, that you never could be mine, in con¬ 
travention of your promise and breach of your engage¬ 
ment. And when I was dilating upon the injustice 
and inexpediency of so outrageous an infracdon of 
treaty, you hastily withdrew, leaving me to finish my 
sentence, without deigning to hear k, in breach of the 
established usages of decorum and good-breeding/ 

(Here follow several paragraphs nearly to the same 
effect). 

* 11. As, however, you deem so lightly of my quali¬ 
fications to render the connubial state happy and agree¬ 
able, Olid SI there are other young ladies in the settle¬ 
ment, to whom I may not appear despicable in pwtit 
of person or fortune, 1 am not unwilling to receive 
your retractation, and in so doing, beg iha( you will ac¬ 
cept my sincere wishes, that you may meet with an 
offer as sincerely tendered, and as likely to promote 

H £ 
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your comfort and interetts^ as that which you have ao 
rudely repelled, 

* Madam, from your obedient servant, 

* JaasMiAH Lawbon.* 

I um rejoiced to inform yuu««that our civilioifs 
wounda have not proved incitrable. Mina F., it 
would you believe it* Eustathia ?—brought 
all her rusty urtillery of ebanns to play upon the 
Hr»t member <4 the Sudder-ul-Dawlut, aud the 
Hecond member of the l)oard of revenue, as soon as 
she found the field opt to l»er appntachea; it i^ 
currently believed that it will be announced in a 
few ilays. For this brilliant victory, the political 
KH»nonu6t is indebted, they say, to a long disserta¬ 
tion, during a ifte-a-ifte at the I«ady Governess' 
l)alb on profits, wages, labour, peculation, and pre¬ 
ventive chocks, which enabled her to surprise his 
heart by confounding his faculties. And I have 
read In a French author, whose knowledge of our 
nature is supposed to be unbounded, Uiat we are 
never disposed to call in ({uestion Uie iiitellectual 
superiority of those tolkm whom we least under¬ 
stand* Most assuredly, if to pux^le and perplex 
l»e a proof of superiority, Miss F.'s supremacy is 
undeniable. 

“ Hut my own sorrow6~«NTows which surely no 
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worntn ever before eodured^—leave me uo leisure* 
fur the micruscupic cunceme of such beings. Alas! 
what a waste solitude is the bosom of your Louisa^ 
since its rightful sovereign so cruelly deserted it I 
I^ouiaa Pople, Louisa Pople, how blest a lot in 
thine I not the le«i blessed in having so soon to 
change that uncouth dissyllable (or tlie mellifluouK 
name of (Uevcland ! Yet I can scarcely represH 
some exprts«sion of astonishment^ that he should 
have made so strange a choice. There must lie 
some mystical endiantment in dead grej eyes, a 
nose screwed into a perpetual sneer, like a pistol in 
full-cock, red hair jnssing fur auburn by the kind 
misnomer of her flatterers, a rasplterry-aocbctt'am 
c<nnplexicii^but I forbear the hateful theme. One 
dear image alone glides before tne. That melodious 
voi(^ Ktil) vibrates on niy t^r I— Kustathia, la^^t 
night, the most deadly glooms came over ine.^No, 
my dear girl, 1 cannot survive it.—A few dying 
requests will, I am sure, find in ray Eiistathia a 
faithful executrix, when 1 am no more.'' 

• • • • 

Here follow sundry trifling liequcsCs, amongst 
others the augmentation of the bow-legged mes¬ 
senger's salary, by on additifioal four-pence a w(*ck ; 
and a new brass collar, with the motto Adiefu 
cAere Floret engraved on it, for I^ouisa's little 
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spaniel of King Charles’s breed, left en pemion 
with her friend, when she embarked fur Indin, with 
particular directions fur his decent interment be¬ 
neath the sycamore tree in her garden, should he 
Iw prematurely called to his forefathers. The letter 
was kept open, it seems, for some weeks, for it is 
omtinuetl in a key very diiTmmt from the despond¬ 
ing cHXii with which it commenced. 

• • • • 

1 have survived it, Eustathia ! Thanks to a 
tnend—for I have found onc^and, start not, of 
the other sex. You ioay remember that I iiR'ti. 
tioned a Sir Jasper Ncttlesoroe in one of my letters. 
Hr is a judge of the Supreme Court, a man of 
excellent sense, a bachelor, and penetrated with a 
sovereign contempt for all civilians, particularly for 
my late pompous admirer. He is not young, it is 
true, but not so very old neither. However, he 
came to console me, and began by attacking what 
he calls my romance. * And so, Miss Scribbleton, 
you imagine you could be happy with one whom 
you really loved, in a cottage P* ^ Most superiu- 
tively so/ I replied. * And do you know what a 
cottage is? Have you well weighed the advantages 
of a low roof, bad smrils, damps that make the 
walls as blue and ropy as those of a charnel house— 
and keep the smoke from oacendjog your chimney, 
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for damp » the most powerful auxiliary of itnoke 
in marring your comforts? Probably you have 
hung up in your cottage a few choice hooks; Lord 
Ilyron's works, fur instance. Id a few months, 
Childe IlanAd will be glewed by must and mould!- 
ness into half a canto, if not reduced, by a prucchs 
as sure as that of the philosopher of Laputa, to itM 
original paper, as blank as before the poet scattere<i 
his conceptions over it. Or, perhaps, being a lady 
of taste, you have hung your little apartment in the 
French style, with aome classical story; for instaocr, 
the Judgment of Paria But the damps of this 
amiable cottage of ycHjrs, in a short tinte, will have 
rendered the sentence of the judge ridiculous, hy 
giving V(*nus a black eye, and so cflectually loj^ping 
off one iff Juno> legs, as to make her rat Iter a can- 
diclate for the hospital, than for the prize of beauty. 
And then, what so charmiDg as love under u 
tliatcheti roof! To be waked every morning by the 
chirping of sparrows nestling in the eaves; ami 
what a museum of live insects is nurtured in the 
hospitable recesses of the thatch !—enoggh of all 
conscience fur a course of entomological lectuaes— 
all creeping things—moths, scarabtti through all 
their varieties; ear-wigs, long-legged liarvcsl-tneit, 
one of wliom perhaps will tumble into your tea¬ 
cup, whilst a whole detacliment whirl eddying round 
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in your crearo^jug, till the mass is almost curdkd 
into cheese.' ‘ Enough, Sir Jasper; how can you 
draw so ridiculous a picture of a cottage?^ I re- 
plied ; * Iiocause I think that, with the man of my 
heart, I could be as happy in a stuall cottage nx in 
a Urge manidun, it does not follow that niy idea of 
it excludes comfort or even elegance.' ^ So then/ 
retorted the provoking creature, * a little comfort 
and some few luxuries are not so incompatible with 
love, after all? But don't you think an ei^ual por¬ 
tion of love might exist in a wider space, and in an 
ai>artment of twenty by Uirfy, with the privilege 
Ilf dilating and contracting the lungs witliout suf¬ 
focation, as when you arc crammed, yourself, your 
half-pay lieutenant, and your numerous progeny, 
into a house whose dimensions are every moment 
reminding you of the house nppmntcd for us all ?' 

In this style of banter, tlie singular humorist, 
Kustathia, used to go on in our occarional 
/cfas, till he had actually b^run to convince mo, 
that a certain shore of the cxjnvetiicnces and com¬ 
forts, wliich affluence only can place within our 
reach, was a great improvement upon wedded love. 
But you will hardly think it possible, my love, 
when I tell you that the knight went still further— 
and actually made me a proposal. ^Alasl Sir 
Jasper,^ I said, ^ can a heart blighted by disap- 
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|Kiiotment, vtcont of every ftfTection'—M'tcant f 
he intemfpted, * the sooner the vacancy is filled the 
1)ctter;-~and aa for the blights you are talking of, 
that heart of yours ha.H t<io umch aenaibility not t<i 
put forth its liuds and blosauni into huppinefteI 
answered—I know not whot; but it was somediing 
the monster chose to inteq>ret into consent. So, in 
a few days, your poor is to liecomc the lady 

<(f Sir rfusper. I have nut time to de^ribe Sir 
Jasper's character. He is evidently a man uf talait; 
and I believe irritable and waspisli. But lie abounds 
with the milk of human kindness, which, though 
iKCHsionaliy liable to acet<ius ferment ings is rich 
nnd generous io Its quality ; nut like tl>e mawkish 
insipid good-nature we meet with in ordinary beings, 
lint artLiit and vehement in making even those 
happy wliom he most torments and amazes. In a 
word, Kustatliia, he is like my beloved author Hou*w 
fVHxi ; ami it was this discovery that inspired my 
tirst sentiments of predilevtiou for a being wliom I 
frankly acknowledge to he a strange and whinisical 
(me. Like Jean Jacques he tliinks the whede world 
is ttmspiring against him; he has also the wayward 
moody j«culiarities of that great genius and—*' 

• • « * 

Here an hiaius occurs in the MSS., which the 
Cflitor, after the most diligent rt’searriK'S unable 
to supply. 

u 3 
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A» AtMOfT tHOt tAU* 

Is Imlia, ad every b»dy knows, the day does 
not dnk to rest through the soft gradations of 
twilight, hut an alDH>st sudden darkness falls, like 
a curtain, over its gh ;ea. Rachael Hyssop and 
her sister Lucy, the daughters of an indigo-planter 
in one of the Bengal districts, had been sitting, for 
wine time belhre sun^set, in a small bungalow on 
the Ivmks of the river, which formed, on one side, 
the boundary of the lawn or compound Iielonging 
to the mansion in which they resided. It was what 
in England might be culled a smnmcr-liouse, 
though perhaps of too rude and primitive a con¬ 
struction to deserve th^ title. Its cliief rccotn- 
inendation was its cooIucm : the zephyr that wan¬ 
toned amidst the luxuriant tresses of the maidens 
having, as it flew over the Ganges, dipped its wings 
in the refreshing waters. 

Rachael and Lucy led somewhat of a monoto- 
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nouA existence, iu)d their chit-chat in tluA retired 
spot was one of their principal enjoyments. Hi liter, 
therefore, they were wont to carry their work, or 
itome ^ve book,—for the index erpuryaioritu 
of Brother Tubby proscribed all li^bt aiwl even 
elegant reacling;—«n<i hitWr, if Hachacl |)mhanu* 
wus detains I by bouseliold cares, Lucy SMiictiini'ft 
Hew to a stolen interview with Charli'S Sutherland. 
It U not pleasant to divulge necrcts; but the tnitli 
must be spoken. 

Brother Tubby was a eoi-dieant nnwronaty. He 
had, by eombined luck and dexterity, gut conveyed 
to India without license and without sanction frufu, 
nr connexion with, any society in Knglaiid, oik! by 
appearing literally “all tilings to all men,”—drink* 
ing brandy with s<HUe, pandering to othcTs, and 
preaching to pious persuns what he did not himself 
dtlicr practise or lielte'e,—be Wame useful to 
many and tlicrefoTv unmolested; cmisequently, he 
fuund the luxuries of tlie Mofusril (to which he 
prudently continc<l himself) adeliglitful exchangi* 
fur bread and water and the trend-mill, which he 
narrowly escap'd in England. 

“ Indeed, Lucy,” Rachael, at one of thi-w 
sisterly conferences, you are uoreawmably jinju* 
diced against that good man,”—for Tubby Uat\ 
been the subject of their conversation, which hail 
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gradually risen to the tone of debate—I am sick 
of his name,*' rejoined Lucy« and aa angry shade 
f.t9Xni‘ over her fine dark eyes as she spoke. Is 
he not,*' continued Kaehael, ^ devoting his youth, 
or at least tlie vigour of liis years (the missionary 
was at least forty) to the conversion of the heathen, 
and bringing hack the lost sheep to their fold 
** Bringing back sheep to a fold from whicli they 
never strayed,** retorted Lucy, “ seems to me, 
Rachael, little better than nonsense." Oh, Lucy! 
foolish p^verae girl," said the other; ** oh that 
you could take delight, as 1 do, in his Kcriptural dis¬ 
course— 1 1 H>se sweet wor >of comfort—" Which 
lie miaapplic^s and prufanc^s,** interrupted her sister, 
with on asperity little akin to her feelings, which 
weR^ kimi and charitable to all. For my part, 
1 am shocked to hear those sacred words prostituteil 
on every light and trivial occasion, and made a dis¬ 
tasteful jargon by hin mode of applying them/’ 
** Poor lost girl I" murmured Rachael to herself, 
and unwillingly dropping the conversation, Lucy 
being not only the bt‘tUT logician, but having u 
vein of quiet satire at her (xininiaiid, whicli sotno- 
times hit oft' a caricature of tlic missionary with so 
hideous yet so faithful a resetnblance, ns sometimes 
to extort a smile irmn the prim, scRwed lips of 
Rachael herself. 
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The Hyssops had resided at Rohanpoor fi>t some 
time. Saul had conferred a decent education oo his 
daughters whilst they were io England, but the 
early luss of tbeir mother bad rendered it desultory 
and imperfect. Of the two brothers, Jacob and 
Christopher, the former only roeided with him. 
Christopher was the strangest creature on earth. 
It would put common language out of‘ joint to de* 
scribe his almost giant stature, his enormous stride, 
and hideous visage. The natives, at first, particu¬ 
larly the women and children, were half-inclined tu 
hide thenwlves, when this Cyclop walked forth. 
Their terrors vanished by degrees, for bis features, 
at least as much as could be seen of them from be* 
ncath a profusioti of hair and a d^se brnshwnxl 
of beard, were rather prepossessing. They bo- 
tokened, it is true, something of misanthropy, but 
it was timt sort which inclines a man to shun rather 
than hate his species; anil even this, be manifested 
only to his own countrymen: the natives he loved 
and sought. So uncouth a creature, it may be 
Huppofwd, had sonn* rough criticisms toendun* in 
a confined society of KngHdt, where there was un 
unusual mairrity of topics. Accordingly, not a sin¬ 
gle pennt of his person or dress esca|)ed. Even Iiih 
horse came in for a share of thdr satire; and it 
must be owned, that he had so little in common 
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with that noble quadruped^ os to look like & com¬ 
posite out of the odds and ends of the animal crea¬ 
tion. But when Christopher bestrode him, it was 
for all the world like Ariosto's magician mounted 
on his hyppogrifT. He resided in a hovel, the ar¬ 
chitect of which, never dreaming of its being te- 
nnnU*d by so huge a being, had so curtailed its 
dimensions, that if, on awakening in the morning, 
Christopher indulged in a heurty stretch, his legs 
projecU.nl ronsiricrably beyond the door, which was 
seldom or never closed. 

In the same village, but at the opposite ends, as 
if to mark their moral r.MtFarietics, dwelt the two 
missionarieH, Tubby and Eustace; the latter a 
Catholic pricKt, but, unlike his fcllow^Iabourers in 
the vineyard, cultured with various learning, sacred 
an<l profane. Tubbv, on the other hand, was gifted 
witli a memory unusually retentive of scripture¬ 
reading, but his diction was diffuse and entangled. 
Wlmt ho wanted, Imwio’cr, in cleamess, be made 
up in vehemence of expression. He was for taking 
tlio Hindoo mimi by stonn, affriglitcning it into 
surrender, like a liclcagiiered f<irtre8fdiscoursing 
to them, in a rude xort of lk>ngallce, of endless tor¬ 
ments, the worm that never dies, a small handful 
of tlie elect, bom, nursed, dandled to predestined 
happiness; the rest, as stubble, to be cast into the 
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fire; with other doctrines equally comfortable and 
alluring. Fadre Eustace went to work differently; 
he admonished more than he denounced, and Ih* 
denounced only violations of the moral law, not 
imperfections of faitli or errors of doctrine. His 
presence was consoling and his ministry useful. 
Tubby hatetl the Hindoos, and hat! unfurtuuutely 
influence enough over the narrow {sectarian feelings 
of the indigcvdcalcrs, to infuse the Irigotry of his 
own sentiments into theirs. Into the heart of Lncy« 
he could inspire nothing of the kind. It was a soil 
unkindly to the bad passjons. 

There are mystic sympatliics tliat draw cnurK' 
minds to each other, and in the family of Saul 
Hysso}), Tubby was a frequent inmate. Nay, In* 
fiad ventured to cast an eye of affection <in Lucy, 
who cordially despised him. ll had hetni lx»tter for 
]>oor liaeliael ha<l slie despirtcd him too. She was 
a fanatic, and fanaticism is a troubled (lassiun, that 
has an affinity to love. Padre Eustace visited them 
rarely; but Christopher was his sworn frien<l, 
Indeed, the Padro was the only European he amid 
(lidore. Matters stood thus at lloluuqiour in 
August 18—. 

The capital of the Hyssops was limited, but 
they had recourse to expalienU of doubtful mo* 
rality towards the ryots, whom, on every occasion, 
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they laboured to circumvent. In these act9» strange 
as it may seem, they often found at the presidency 
that candid interpretation» or qualified censure, 
which is equivalent to protection. Tubby was in 
habits of confidential correspondence with one of 
the secretaries, who was suspected,' and with some 
reason, of nut Iwing free from a sectarian tinge; 
that, wlicn complaints were sent up to Government 
against the indigo-piantcrs, it sometimes happened 
that Tubby was liimself the referee, as Iwing on 
the spot, and from character and calling aji iinex- 
ccptionable witness. 

Alxmt this time, a aty had been going on 
between Satd and Jacob, and one Hutaub JXx^al, 
a cultivator <if the Kayslit caste, f<ir the lease of 
some lands, of which Rutaiib was in actual ]N>Kses« 
sion of tlw fee-simple, or what is nearly equivalent, 
of the zemindary riglits. The sum, however, they 
offered being much below Hutaub's valuation, he 
refuscil to complete the assignment. 

The two brothers had many anxious consulta¬ 
tions as to the means of getting over tlie difficulty, 
ond at these amfcrvnccs Tubby was proscnl. It 
was the vaunt of this man, that he had made nu« 
nicroUH ccH) verts among the Hindoos. He Iiad per- 
Iiaps found })ro8cIytes amongst a class, to whom, 
bclcmging to no caste and doomed to the lowest 
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offices of life, tny change was desirable; but they 
were converts that did as little boiHxir to their new 
faith, as to that they had abandoned. One of these 
christianized Hindoos, a p^iah and an outcast, 
cunning and mercenary, imdcing his Christianity, 
such as it was, a clokc for sensual indulgena*s, the 
two liyiwops found possessed a conscience whiib, 
after a few appliances of brandy, was sufficiently 
pliant for their purposes. Rutaub still remaining 
obstinate, it was resolved in their conclave to affix 
upon him some act, which, by the loose practice <tf 
the zillah courts (an anomalous jumble of MiJkv 
inedan rules with Knglish notions), might Ik* held 
equivalent to an m*tuul af^igntnent. Under the 
pi*eU'Xt of iMyiDg Rutaub ilk* 5,000 rupees lie 
d(inandcd, the christianized j^ariali placed a beg, 
to all outward appearance containing coin to that 
amount, under the arm of a peon, carefully im* 
pressing on the man's mind, that he was conveying 
the sum which the Hyssops had agreed to pay 
Rutaub. This indeed, was but a slight circum¬ 
stance, but it was thought tliat it would come 
strongly in aid of oUter evidence. In pursuance^ 
of this virtuous sclieme, the |iariah t(X)k the Img 
from the peon, whom he dismissed, and cnten*d 
Rutaub's dwelling with the bag in his liaiul. Jlut 
not a pice was paid to Rutaub. The two Hyssops, 
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however, instituted a process in the ziUah courts 
for a specific performAPce of a pretended agreement 
to grant thm the lease, alleging a payment of the 
considerutinn*money; and, though at that time 
there was an arrear of many hundred causes, con¬ 
trived, to the surprise of every body, U> obtain al- 
muHt an instant hearuig^aiHl what was still more 
extraoniinary, though Hutaub's vakeel nearly burst 
his lungs, while he insisted on the conclusive fact 
of the uon-existcncc of a deed of aasigmnent, the 
Hys 80 {« contended with success that the defect 
was supplied by extri nsic evidence, the ])ariab 
swearing on the Guspei chat he had actually jiaid 
lliitauli the money, and the peon bringing some 
faint confirmation to his dejiosition, by the fact of 
having carried a hag containing that weight, as he 
verily believed, in si^ca rupees. The parial) swore, 
fiu-thcr, that he put tlic assignment into Hulaub's 
han<l, which he carefully read over, and having di - 
posited the ni])ecs, which he had previously cuuntod 
in his desk, was proceeding to execute the de«Nf, 
having actually taken a pen for that purpose, when 
he was suddenly seized with a fit of sneezing, and 
deeming it a bad omen, re(|uested till the next day 
to make his i/epta~pafayan (seven prayers)—and 
from that time, under various pretexts, refused or 
evaded iU execution. 
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Such was the feeUe presumption^ on which a 
decree pasaed for the Hyssops, who took instoju 
posaesaion of a large paddy*tract, to irrigate which 
Hutaub had expended considerable mi ms, destroy¬ 
ing many flourishing crops, and, amidst the trium¬ 
phant exultations of Tubby, pulling down a temple 
dedicated to a goddess of no inferior rank in Hindoo 
mythology: an inexpiable profanation in the eyes 
of the natives. The ejected jarty said nothing, 
but was not the k*ss bent on retribution. Now and 
then, indeed, he expressed his discontent, likening 
British justice to a ravenous beast, that springs 
from the ombusli of what k calls law, on the weak 
and defenceless. In a short time, there was u hur¬ 
rying to ami fro, among the caste;—peons des4- 
patche<i through the different provinces, in wliich 

A 

that caste was most numerousa sullen brooding 
over the wrong sustained by one of their body, and 
it was remarked tliat Rutaub himself, though urgeil 
by several Europeans to ap|)cal against the ducirion 
to the Sudder Adawlut, ol>8tinately rt'jected the 
advice. 

Disturbances, aitd even popular risings, are not 
rare in the indigcviUHtricts, and, on such occasiunm 
so completely transformed is the passive dm rue ter 
of those creatures of endurance, that they rush into 
acts of outrage. ' In this instance, it was a kind of 
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subterraneous combustioo, collecting iU might in 
secrecy and silence. The two Hyssops were deeply 
tinctured with the hate so often indulged by the 
vulgar classes of Euro])eanB against the Hindoo 
race, and these, the merest fHOces of humanity, 
took it into their heads tliat beings of the nobletit 
jiroportiuns, and stamped in their mien with the 
blazonry of nature's aristocracy, were created t)»eir 
inferiors, and fit only to hew their wood and carry 
their water. In their fancied aecurity, tlie Hyssofm 
laugbeil at Christc^hcr, who argued but too indy 
of the indications he had >h8er\’ed; whilst Tuhby 
infused into them rcDew*;d doses of that spiritual 
]>rid«, whidi blinds us to consequences. Ignorant, 
that in the rites of the Umniaul, or goddess, whose 
temple they had pulled down, the prolific agencies 
of the universe were alleged zed, the Calvinistic 
missionary proclaimed* from his pulpit and in field- 
sennons, a savage triumph over the demolition of 
the heathen altar. But though the building itself 
was little more than a rude heap of stones stuccoed 
with chunam, its demolition rankled deeply In the 
minds of the natives, and accelerated their schemes 
of rev^ge. Lucy, indeed, spared not hesr sarcasm 
and satire upcm brother Tubby; yet the more did 
be seek opportunities of inflicting on lier his wcari* 
some preachments, and sometimes in a style of dis* 
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course Strangely iot^mingling the phraseology of 
earthly passion and spiritual rapture. 

As for Padre Eustace^ dcilled not only in the 
vernacular idicMn of the Hindoos^ but the hidden 
language in which they disaemhle their thoughts^ 
he deenied it befitting his pastoral character to warn 
the Hyssops of what might be expecteil from their 
resentnf>enl,—giving them pretty strong hints of 
their covert but inexpiable sense of wrong, when 
their religious prejudices were insulted. ** Remcin- 
said he,~hut he s}x>ke in vain—that in our 
father’s house are many niansiuns, and dint whilst 
we are waiting that fulness of tiroes when all .shall 
\k' gathered into one tribe, we are pentiittctl t4» use 
iiu means of conversion but those of reason ajid 
fwmuasion.^ 

In the meanwhile, the HytMops had erected, at a 
great outlay, their indigo-works on the lands, of 
w*hic)i they had so unjustly obtained pcMsession. 
Poor Lucy, if she ventured to breathe her repug¬ 
nance to Tubby’s triumph over the demolishid 
shrine, was compelled to endure a series of vulgoi* 
insinuations, that outraged her delicat?y. Uachacl 
hod become, by degrees,—such wai< the Imvoc of 
fanaticifun in a bosom naturally gentle,—dead to 
sisterly aflectioos. But Eustace and ClirUtopher 
kuew that a plan was in agitation for the forcible 
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ousting of the Hyssops, and endeavoured, indfec- 
tually indeed, to impart to them thdr apprdien- 
sions of the approaching feast of the Dwfrah% 
which would bring large assemblages of the robust 
and numerous caste of the Kaysht to Hohanpoor 
and its vicinity. But their systc^natic contempt of 
the natives, as a feeble and timid race, blinded them 
to the danger. A body of sepoys, and half a do^en 
armeil peons from the magistrate or collector of the 
district, would easily, they imagined, quell any 
tumult. 

It was to find a shun respite from the incessant 
cunt of I'ubby, that Lucy, one afternoon, leaving 
her sister to the uninterrupted solace of the 
preachcr'^s Hociety, was glad to betake herself 
to the bungalow, to ^joy the refreshing c<x>lncss 
of the gidc that played along the rippling waves 
of the Gauges, and*^what was still more re¬ 
freshing than the breeze—a few minutes* converse 
with Charles Sutherland, whose horse hod <ff late 
instinctively found his way to the same place at 
the Bomc hour. Such interviews it would Ik- 
unfair to call assignations: nor were they purely 
accidental meetings. The young persons had lung 
known and liked each other, till liking was im« 
proved into love. Sutherland was the registrar of 
tlie zillah court, and there will, therefore, be the 
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kss difficulty in guessing Uirough whu«e giiod 
offices it was, tiiai the Hyssop cause was beuni fHit 
of its rotation, at a time when mauy hmulrod 
less favoured suitors were cooling their heels 
nuHith after month, in the sickly expi'cution of 
a hearing. Lucy remaioed, for some time, in (hat 
listening anxiety, which is at once so tonnenting 
and 80 delightful to lovm. At laigth, tlio well* 
known clatter of liis hone's hoofs became more and 
more distinct, but at a much <iuicker pace than 
usual. ** Lucy,^ said Sutherland hastily,-^<liv 
inounting and leaving the sU'eil to his own dis¬ 
cretion till the Ryc-e came up pufling and blowing 
to take charge of him,—‘‘ Lucy, doar angel, 
iiiiwhu'f is bre^wing. But Ix* iu)t alarmed; not a 
hair of thoae black tresses sliidl l>e hurl. A large 
IkkIv <if the Kayshts have Ikh.'!! gathering to avenge 
the loss of Hutaub\ cause, aiul Tubby s insolciU 
lrcatii»eiit uf them. It were well if that canting 
hyiKKTitc were ciis))oscd of. The puIUug down the 
temple has gowk'd ihem to madness. But luy life 
shall devoted to the preservation of yours,^ Uc 
continued, as the ]KK>r girl, half dead with oflWglit, 
leaned u|xin his bosum. t must ride ufl* with ull 
poMHiblu S])eed to the officcT commaniJing the 
station, for military aid, slaiuid it be rexjuired, and 
send off, in the mean time, a body of the collectors 
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Ds to put down the disturbance. Be comforted, 
Lucy'*—and sealing tl^ exhortation witii the 
warmest kiss wlijch affection could imprint upon 
her lips, lie leaped on his horse and disapjieared in 
n moment. 


The rapid nigbufall of India affords young 
lodies no time (or Uioee tender meditations, which 
hannoniae so well with the soft twilight of a 
summer evening in England. Darkness, indeed, 
descended more rajndly than usual, enveloping the 
whole horizon in its dunneet mantle, while the 
nnwoutefi chafing of th nighty river with iu 
shores, boded dl the fury of the expected monsoon. 
Anxious to return, Lucy had moved but a few 
paces from the spot, to which tbe fearful intelligence 
bad rivetted her for some aiinutes, when a hateful 
form stood phantotn-like befere her. The sight 
curdled the life-blood in her veins, and had it been 
tbe fiend who personifies all evil, she would not 
have mure gladly exorcised him. ** Lucy,*' said 
Tubby, licforc she had recovered fnim her surprise 
Hiid terror, ** this is no time for coynesA I have 
long yearned after you with eyes of afiection, even 
as Boaa looked upon Ruth. Why do you shun 
me ? I propose to you honourable wedlock. You 
are like unto a beauteous plant, and should not 
wither away in barrenness, but throw out goodly 
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branchet w the roM xttt of Sharcn.* A prmure 
of the hand, not unlike the gripe of a bear, accom* 
pamed thu effuiioo of Doiuenie» and an effort to 
force her towarda a bamboo aettee, at once alarmed 
and incensed the poor girl, who, innocent and un- 
•uspecting a« she was, oould not avdd putting a 
fearful interpretation upon Kii intentions. With a 
degree, however, of corporeal atreogth, which is 
never wanting to the aid of virtue in the hour of 
ita xwed, she struggled from hit gret]). The 
execrable Tartuffe, however, dragged her along, 
her strengtl) beginning to desert her, but still 
enabling her to scream loudly fbr help; I'hen* 
is no help for a pervme child of wrath,*' he went 
on, twining round ber with a satyrdike embrace, 
that nearly stifled her cries. 

Dut help was nigh, and it came in the uncouth 
but thrice-vdcOTte shape of Christopher, who felled 
the brutal assailant to the ground with a bbw that 
rmlercd it doul)tfu] wheUter Scripture or common 
sense would suffer any more distortions from his 
eloquence. Probably not calculating his enf>mKnj» 
strength, Christopher had dealt a blow that would 
have better suited an ox, for during Lucy's broken 
explanation, life seemed to have left him. ** Kli, 
what*8 all tLucy—Tubby i* Hens lean on 
my arm,** he exclaimed, as be proceeded slowly 

VQl. II. t 
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home mxh her. *^SauV’ he, as he entered 
the house, ** here^s a pretty kettle of fish !«-so much 
for preaching. Your daughter is safe, thanks be 
to heaven—and the ruffian Tubby lies sprawliog 
in the bungalow.^ Lucy^ in faltering accents, 
explained the matter as welt as she could. Strange 
as it may seem, every tppr^ension about Lucy 
was ftbsorlKKl in tlie fears of all for the fate of tiie 
missionary, and they rushed forward to his aid. 

For shame, brother,’’ said Christopher, in a voice 
that would have split a ruck; **doyou tender your 
daughter’s honour at u > higher value, that you 
should give a moinent*:> thought to that vile im- 
{Kwtor ?’* Saul made no re]>ly. As for Rachael, it 
were want of charity to attribute her unsisterly 
conduct to any other cause than the morbid fanati¬ 
cism which had for awhile closed the avenues of her 
heart to every other sentiment. The party hastened 
to the bungalow, expecting to find Tubby in his last 
agony. 

At that instant, sounds reached their ears, of 
which at first they <lid not comprehend the import. 
There was a splashing of oars in the river, and a 
multitude of voices constrained to a lower key than 
that in whicii the natives usually tx^nverse. But 
the mystery was soon explained; for, in a few 
seconds, and just as they had got within a few 
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{laces of the bungalow, the whole of that com* 
buBtible ftructurc was in f)an>es. Rachael uttered 
a acream of terrv>r. ^ He will be burned to death,"' 
she cried; ** help, uncle Christopher! help the dear 
mat), if he ifl atill living P ** Help,*’ returned he, 
with the utmost coolness; ^^aee, he can help him* 
aelf I** for Tubby was roused from iiis stu|)or wlieii 
he heard the crackling of the flames, ond was now 
running towards the house with a rabble of nutives 
at his luH.*ls. Make haste and fasten your docjrK,"" 
said Christopher; wilt see what I can do with 
thoii.'* So saying, he op)X)sed his giant-form Ui 
Tubby’s pursuers, whose numbers were every 
minute increasing. 

The parley w'itJi the robust leaders of tin* affray 
was held in Bengalee, and it was animated on boll) 
sides. They urged the wrongs done to the whoh- 
<?aste, whose maxim, handed down from father to 
son, was not to pause longer under an Injury thmt 
sufficed fur its atonement. The Sahib logan 
(English gentlemen) gave bat! law to good nitn, 
H»d good law to bad men.** All thoife who up- 
})earcd as spokesmen on the occasion, expressixl 
their regard for Christoplicr. But there wa.s a 
dee]vrooted determination in thair s]xech unci 
countenances which did not escape Christophei. 

‘‘ Tliere will be hot work of it,’' he said to himself. 

f 2 
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‘ Padre Huatace and I must do what we can to 
allay the storm which my brothers and this mission* 
ary have conjured up.** 

The crowd grew every moment denser around 
the dwelling of the My^ops. To those w*ho saw 
it from the verandah, it was as a wavy sea of white 
turlMiis. Christopher in vain essayed to divert 
them frum Chcir purpose, and elbowing his way 
with a kind of forty-horse power, disappeared, to 
the great alanu of Lucy and the rest of the party, 
who felt a sense of protection in his muscular frame 
and powerful arm when he waH present. To tlicir 
great ^satisfaction, he soon returned, with Eustace 
hooked on his arm. Tlic night was dork, but its 
darkness was fearfully relieved by mossalgees, whose 
torches flung a fiercer glare on the revengeful 
features of the chief performers in this singular 
drama. Nor was there any lack of music, of noise 
at least that would have roused the dead, from 
trumpets six feet long, dholes, gongs, and other 
astounding instruments of an Hindoo concert. 
Father Kustac'e implored them to desisU My 
children,** said he, if thi^ people have done you 
wrong, their law, which is just and equitable, will 
give you redress. Make your complaints to the 
gentlemen at Calcutta.** 

“ No, no,** they cried ; ** the wild elephant has 
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trodden down our paddy, and you ask ua to call in 
the tiger.^ The torches glared fiercely, and wen* 
suddenly extinguished. But an intenser hlaxc 
burst across the horizon. It pniceeded from th<' 
indigcH&ctories and warehouses of the Hyssops., 
which were about a mile distant. Baffled arxi 
dejected, Eustace and Christopher returned to thi* 
affrighted family. Brother Tubliy was seated at 
the tabic half-stupified before a bottle of brandy* 
They will kill him," exclaimed Rachael. Save 
him, save him, dear uncle!" ** We will dn uur 
best,** said the benevolent Eustace, and whispering 
to Christopher that his best chance of safety was 
to cross the river in one of the budgerows rntxin^l 
at the end of the compound, the latter took the 
preacher up in his hands, and throwing him ov(*r 
his shoulder**, ran with him as a tiger carries an 
antelope, tlirew him into a boat, and having 
loosened its moorings, left him to the mercy of tlu* 
tide, which was running nearly eight miles an hour, 
without 90 much as a pair of oars to keep his fniit 
vessel in the middle of the stream. ChriBti*plu*r 
thought this the only chance of his escaping utu 
discovered, and returned to aid the padre in a]y 
pearing the tumult. 

But the natives were intent on revenge—that 
wild justice, which is ^ne permitted to tlutsc to 
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whom formal justice h denier). Christopher found 
the dwelling in flame?). Not a moment was to be 
lost to save the ismatea. Unmindful of the new 
and more imminent danger, Rachael inquired what 
had lieconie of the good man Gone to supper,'' 
replied Christopher, with half a dozen alligators, 
who don't stand mi much ceremony for aii invita* 
tion.'' • She sunk down with terror. Lucy, endued 
with a Ormnciss more suited to the exigency, roused 
her sister from her stupefaction, whilst her uncle 
and the jiadro forced the Hyssops to the compound, 
to give them a chance of scaping by water. But, 
suspecting their design, a party had intercepted 
their flfglit, and wm unceremoniously hauling 
them along, when Christ<q>hcr rushed forward to 
their release. As the sea opens a trough to the 
hark that cleavea its liillows, the crowd opened to 
his bulky frame; and os soon as he had extricated 
his brothers from tlie mbble, he urged thwi to 
iimnediute flight, whilst the kind padre conducted 
Raihael and Lucy towards his own humble dwell¬ 
ing. But at this instant a horseman at full speed 
advanced. It was Charles Sutherland, followed 
by half a <lozen sowars under a £urr>|Mn officer. 
The tumult was appeased as if by magic. The 
ringleaders fled through a country too intricate 
for pursuit, and in less than ten minutes, during 
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which the dwelling^'house and the indigo works 
were burnt to the ground^ night resumed her 
silence. When every thing was quiet, Sutherland 
returned to the spot where he had left Lucy and 
Hachael under the protection of their uncle and 
Eustace, and taking them under his arm, ** they 
shall find an asylum at my housc,^ he said. A 
buggy was at hand. There was no time for 
maidenly coyness on the part of Lucy, and the 
resolving and re-resolving usual on such occasiona. 
The journey was neither long nor c>’entful; the 
horse did not stumble, nor the vehicle break down, 
and they were socm at the young registrar's residerwv. 
There, after they had partaken of some rt^freah- 
ment, Lieutenant^Colonel N entered the hail 
with a prayer book in his hand. Charles led Lucy, 
blushing, of course, like the mom. Who give« 
the lady away cried the colonel. ** returned 
the zillah judge of the district. The colonel o]xnicd 
the book at the wrong place, and hul procct^lcd u 
little way in the baptism-service, liefore he found 
out his mistake. Rather premature,*' quietly 
observed, as he rectified the error, and pnxccili^l 
to unite Charles Sutherland and Lucy UyMO)> in 
holy wedlock. 

The two Hyssops found tlicir way to Calcutta, 
where they endeavoured to moke out a can* to 
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entitle them to indemnity. But they deceived 
themselves, and were ordered to England, By a 
series of niiraculous escapee from alligators and 
tigers, Brother Tubby drifted down to a military 
station, where he would willingly have resmned his 
preachments. But his teal wa.^ so Uttlo undtr the 
restraint of common sense, that it was thought 
inexpedient to permit his remaining in the vicinity 
of a regiment of sepoys, who are strongly disposed 
to view with alarm and jealousy the efforts of the 
missionaries. His real character wos at length 
discovered; and wiien v appeared that lie had 
usur|)cd functions for which lie was not c^ualified, 
atid had obtruded himself into a class to which he 
had never belonged, and Ufxm whose uniinpeach* 
able moral reputation he was bringing disgrace, 
he was sent home to follow the fortunes of bis 
patrons. The Sudder Adawlut reversed the ilecree 
4)f the Zillali Court; and Hutaub was again placed 
in possesaion of his lands. Christopher and tbe 
padre, humble in their wants, and desiring nothing 
beyond the simple comforts they shared with the 
natives, lived and died amongst them. 
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TilE RAZEE OF EMESSA. 

6kioiM or tns m%T or tBvi.ocK. 


The origin of the Atory of Sh jlock the Jew, and 
the pound of flesh, in ShakspeareV Merchant uf 
Venice, is now satisfactorily traced, tike many, if not 
most, of the ancient tales of Europe, to the Ea»t. 
Sir Thomns Munro had the merit of the discovery,' 
but the entire story has nc^er yet, we believe, hecMi 
given to the English reader. The following version 
of it was purchased at Calcutta, about thirty years 
ago, by the gentleman who has favoured us with it. 
The MS. from which it was taken once belonged 
to the celebrated Claude Martin. The original 
author U of course unknown; the property of sncli 
compositions as this is lost through age. 

There lived once, in the same city, an ufflueui 
Jew and an indigent Mussulman. The latter fell 


* See his Life sad CotreipOAdenee, vol. i. p. G4, snd Msloruj's 
EditioB of ShjJupesre. 

i3 
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at length into such clistreBs, that he went to the 
Jew, and begge<i a loan of a hundml dinars, say¬ 
ing tliat he had a favourable opportunity of trading 
with tlio money, and promising half the profits in 
return fur the favour. The Jew, though a great 
miser, had long cast the eyes of affection on the 
Mussulman's wife, a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, hut of strict chastity, and who was fondly 
Attached to her husband. He hopc<l, however, 
thot if lie could involve the poor man in distress, 
and force her to intorcedc for him, he might gain 
his wicked purpose. Vfvh this motive, therefore, 
lie spoke kindly, and said, if you will give the 
plc^ige I shall require, you shall have the money 
without interest.'* The Mussulman, somewhat 
astonished at his liberality, asked what pledge he 
wanted ; and the Jew replied, consent that, in 
case you do not \wy the money by a given day, I 
sliall cut off A }x>und of flesh from your Inxly." But 
the pu>r nmn, ftxinng the dangers and ilelays which 
might liefull him, refused. 

In a couple of immths, however, Mng hard 
pressed by poverty and the hunger of hin children, 
he came back and took the money; nnd the Jew 
had the pnx:aution to call in several respectable 
men of the Mahomedan faith to witness the terni^i 
of their agreero^t« 
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So the Mussulman set off on bis journey, which 
was prosperous; and sent the money in good time 
to his wife, that she might discharge Uie debt. But 
she, not knowing what pledge he had given, and 
being much perplexed by dcanestic difficulties, ap- 
pUctl tlie money to her household purposes; and 
the penalty of the bond was incurred. 

It was some time after this, that the Mussulman 
wasjoyffully returning, with large gains, and in \\\v 
confident belief that he had escaped, from the snan*K 
of the Jew, when he fell an^ong thieves, who plun* 
dered him of all, and he came Iiooie as poor a<t he 
went out. 

Presently, the Jew politely called to inquire after 
his health; and next day retiimod to (daiin the ful- 
filnient of his bond. The luckless merchant told 
him bis story; the relentless Jew replied, my 
mcmey or the pledge.** And thus tliey went on 
some days in hot contention, till the neighbours, in^ 
terfering, advised them to refer the matter to i\w 
kazee. 

To the kazee, accordingly, they went; wh<i, aBc r 
a patient hearing of the cause, decreed that tin* 
merchant had forfeited his pledge, and must sulmut 
to tltc penalty. But to this he wo\dd by no means 
consent; protesting against the legality of the de¬ 
cree, and claiming a right of appeal. Upon whk*h 
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the Jew desired him to neme the judge with whose 
decision he would be content | and he selected the 
kasee of Eincssa, as a man of profound knowledge 
and strict justice. The Jew agreed to the appeal, 
on consideration that both parties should bind 
themselves to accept his judgment as final: and 
this point being settled, they set off together for 
the city of Emessa. 

They had not gmtc far when they met a runaway 
mule, with liia master in pursuit, who called out to 
them to stop the animal or turn him back ; and the 
merchant, after si’vcrnl viiiii eBorts, flung a stone 
at the beast, which knocked out his eye. Upon 
this the owner came up, and, seising the poor 
merchant, accused him of blinding his mule, ami 
insisted on the full value. To this, however, the 
Jew objected, us he had a prior claim ; but he told 
him that he might c«ime with them if he liked, and 
hear what the kaaee might have to say in the matter. 
And so the muleteer joined them; and the three 
pursued their journey togetitcr. 

At night they reached a village, and as it was 
dark, they went quietly to sloop on the flat roof of a 
house; but, by and bye, there was an uproar in the 
village; and the ineri'hant, unable to resist the 
pleasure of mixing in the tumult, jumped suddenly 
down from the roof, and fell on a man who was 
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sleeping below, And caused bis death. The two 
sons of the deceased laid hands on tlie unfortunate 
man, and threatened to kill him in retaliation. But 
the Jew and the muleteer opposed their design, 
unless they would satisfy their demands; and 
advised the young men to come along with them, 
and lay their complaint before the kaaee. To this 
the hdrs of the d^nreased consented; and the five 
proceeded next nuiming on their journey together. 

Next day, they overtook a poor man whose ass 
had stuck in the mud, and which, with all his 
efforts, he could ni>t get out. lie begged thctii to 
help him; and while the others took hold each of 
one corner of the load, and lie seised the bn<{Ie, the 
unlucky mercliant lugged at the tail, which camt' 
oif in his hands. The {leasont was enraged, and 
Maid he most pay for tl^ beast, which wns mnv 
uselesfi; but the others told him to Ix^ quiet, and 
come along with them, and tell his story to the 

Shortly after this tlicy came to Einessa, and were 
astonishetl at seeing a venerable man, with a large 
turban, and a robe which came down to his heels, 
and riding on an ass; but disgracefully drunk,and 
vomiting; u|x>n inquiry they learnt that he was 
the cetisi^. 

A little while after, they reached the mosfjue, 
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which they found full of people engaged in gain* 
bling. And passing cm, (hey met a man tossing 
about on a bier, whom the people were carrying 
forth to his burial; and when he protested against 
the measure, appealing to the bystanders whether 
he were not alivci they assured them in reply, that 
he was certainly dead; and the poor man was 
burieci. 

Next morning, they presented tliemselves beibiv 
the kasee, and began all at once to make their 
coinplaints; but the kaz<v told tlicm to stop their 
clamour, and speak one m a time. 

So the Jew began: My lord, this man owes 
me a hundred dinars, upon the pledge^of a pound 
of his flesh; command biin to pay the money or 
surrender the pledge.^ 

Now it hap{)emMl that the kaaee and the mer¬ 
chant were old friends; so when the kazee aske<l 
him what he liad to say, he frankly confesaed that 
what the Jew had alleged was all true; but he was 
utterly unable to ]>ay the debt: hoping, no doubt, 
that the contract would be declared mill. Ue was, 
therefore, astounded at hearing the kazev declare, 
that if he could not give the money, he must pay 
the penalty; and when the officers were commanded 
to prepare a sharp knife for the purpose, he trem¬ 
bled, and gave himself up tor lost. 
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Theo the kazee> turning to the Jew, said, Ariae, 
take the knife and cut oiT the pound of flesh from 
his body; but so that there be not a grain more 
or less. Your just right is one pound exactly; 
take either more or less, by ever so littlep and I 
will make you over to the governor, who will pul 
you to death." To which the Jew replk-d, ** it is 
not possible to cut it exactly* there must needs lx* 
a little more or less." liut the kasee told him, it 
must be a pound exactly, and that any other qimn* 
tity, being unjustifiable, would invidve him in 
guilt. 

The Jew, being frigliUYiod at this inteqm'tation 
of his right, rcnounccfi Ins claim, ami said hr 
would forgive the debt altogether. Very well," 
said the kazee; hut if you have brought tJie man 
so far, on a claim which yo^i cannot nmiutsin, it ix 
hut reasonable that you fJmuld jioy him for hi< 
time, and tlic support of his family during Ins aln 
sencc." 

The matter was then refeireil to arhitmtion, and 
the damages being assessed at two hundred dinars, 
the Jew paid the money and dqurted. 

Next came the muleteer, and told his story ; and 
the kasee asked him what the value of his mule 
was: the man said it was fuUy worth a thousand 
dinars before it lost its eye. Tliis is a very ca^y 
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ease,*' said the kazee ; take a saw, cut the mule 
in two; give him the blind half, for which he must 
pay you hve hundred dinars, and keep the other 
side yourself.** To this the man very much ob¬ 
jected ; because, he said, the mule was still worth 
750 dinars; so he preferred putting up with his 
final loss, and would give up the suit« 

The koTec admitted that he was at liberty to do 
HO; but he must make amends to the man for such 
a frivolous and vexatious suit; and tlie poor mule* 
teer kept his blind mule, and had to pay a hundred 
dinars in the shape of ^ompL'nsation to the mer¬ 
chant. 

The next party were then called upon to staU> 
their grievance; and thekazee, on hearing how the 
man had been killed, asked the sons if they thought 
the roof of the college wa« about the height of the 
house that the merchant had jumped ofi* from. 
They said they thought it was. Upon which he 
decreed, that the merchant should go to sleep on 
the ground, and that they should get upon the 
roof and jump down upon him: and that as the 
right of bl(MKl belonged to them equally, they must 
take care to jtimp both at once. They a(xx)rdingly 
went to the roof; but when they looked below, they 
felt alarmed at the lieight, and so came down again; 
declaring that if they had ten lives, they could not 
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expect to escape. The kaaee said he could not 
help that; they had demanded retaliation^ and re* 
taliaticm they should have; but he could not alter 
the law to please them. 

So they too gave up the claim; and with much 
difficulty got off, upon paying the merchant two 
hundred dinars for the trouble they had given him. 

Last of all came t])e owner of the ass, and told 
the story of the injury which his poor beast had 
suffered. What another case of retaliation 
said the kazec. Well, fetch my ass, and let the 
man pull off his tail.** The beast was accordingly 
brought, and the man exerted all his strength to 
revenge the insult which had been put upon his 
favourite. But an ass which had carried the kazee 
was not likely to put up with such an indignity; 
and soon testified his rewntnicnt by several hearty 
kicks, which made the man faint. When he re¬ 
covered, he b^ged leave to decline any further 
satisfaction; but the kazec said, it was a pity ht* 
should not have his revenge, and dial he might take 
his own time. But the more he pulled, the harder 
the vicious creature kicked; till at last the pew 
man, all bruises and blood, declared that he haxi 
accused the merchant falsely, for that his own 
donkey never had a tail. The kazee protested, 
however, that it was contrary to practice to allow a 
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OMfi to d€ny what he had once alleged; and that 
he must therefore maintain hb suit. Upon which 
the poor fellow said, he saw liow it was; he sup¬ 
posed he must pay as well as the rest i and he 
begged to know how much. So after the usual pre¬ 
tences and discussion, he was let off for a hundred 
dinars. 

When all the plaintiffs had left the court, the 
kaaee, collecting the different fines wliich he had 
impoacd uptm them, divided the wliole amount into 
two equal shares, one of v hich ho reserved for him¬ 
self, and the other he gr.ve to the merchant: but 
observing that the man sat still, and seemed very 
thoughtful, he asked if he was satisfied P Per¬ 
fectly At, my lord, and full of admiration of your 
wisdom and justice; but I have seen some strange 
sights since I came to this city, wliich perplex me; 
and I should esteem it a kindness if you would ex« 
{dain them.'' 

The kaaee promisetl to give him all the satisfac¬ 
tion in his power; anil having learnt what hmi 
perplexed him, thus replied 

The vintners of this city arr a very dishonest 
set of people, who adulterate the wine, or mix water 
with it, or sell it of an inferior quality. So the 
censor, every now and then, goes round to examine 
it; and if he should taste but e%'er so little at each 
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place where it is sold, it will get at last into bis 
head : aud that is the way he got so drunk yester* 
day. The mosque where you saw them gambling 
lias DO endowment, and was very much out of re¬ 
pair: so it has lieen let fur a gaming^liouse; and 
the profit will sme to put it io order as a place of 
worship. And as for tl>e man who excited your 
(‘ompaasion, I can assure you he was really dead, 
os I will shew you. Two months ago, liis wife 
came into court, and pleaded that her husband had 
die<l in a distant city, and claimed legal authority 
for marrying again. I required lier to produce 
eridonee of his (loath; and she brought forward 
two credible witnosae% who dc])osed to the tntth of 
what she said. I therefore gave a decree accord- 
ingly, and she was married. But, the other day, 
he come before me, complaining that bis wife had 
taken another liusband; and requiring an order 
that she should return to him; and as I did not 
know who lie was, I summoned the wife before me, 
and ordered hcT to account f<^ her conduct. Upon 
which she said, he was the man whom she had, two 
months ago, prostsd to be dead; and that she had 
married another by my authority. I then told the 
man that his death had been clearly established on 
evidence which could not be refuted; tliat my de¬ 
cree could not be revoked; and that all the relief 
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I could aflbrd him, was to give orders for his 
funeral.** 

The merchant expressed his admiration of the 
leasee's acuteness and wisdom, and thanked him for 
his impartial judgment in his own behalf, as well 
as for his great condescension in explaining these 
singular circumstances; and then came back to 
his own city, where he passed the rest of his days 
in the frugal enjoyment of thi' wealth which he had 
gained at Etnessa. 

Xoie.—Jt is necesaar. to add, for the infiwma- 
tioD of those who may i>ol be aware of the facta, 
that wine and gaming are strictly forbidden by the 
Mahomedan law; that, ac'cording to that law, 
evidence can never be reedved in support of a 
negative; so tliat a &ct, which is legally esta- 
blisJied, cannot be refuted; and that the officer^ 
who is called the censorj is one whose duty it is to 
look after the general morals of the city, to see that 
no fraudulent practices arc used by the trades* 
people, and to notice every instance of immoral or 
irregular conduct. 
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Apprer>A c|t>e tout flatteur 

Vit All de eelul qiri I’feoQte. 


Sii says La Fontaine, and La Fontaine knew the 
world, problematical as it may seem, without ex** 
pcrience, for he never lived in it,—the surest proof 
that his maxims have truth and common-sense on 
their side; whereas Rochcfoucault, in every respect 
a man of the world, has scarcely one that is true. 

Old Topping refined u|ion tlie aphorism of the 
French poet, although nobody l)etter understood 
the practical uses of flattery than himself. But 
Topping said to himself, if I can play upon the 
avarice as well as the self-Uive of others, I am 
planting my artillery against two weak places at 
once, and can enter by which brvat^h I please.^ 
Thus he reasoned and thus he acted, and by tliiK 
method contrived to glide through the last fifteen 
years of his existence, as on a smooth unruffled 
stream, that wafted him pleasantly onwards to the 
last bourn of nature. Improvident speculations in 
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commerce, or expen^ve habits in the earlier part of 
his career, liad kicked down a fortune, that must 
needs have been coneiderable, for he was the friend 
of three fucoeasive nabobs of Arcot, to whom be 
lent money at exorbitant interest, and aa a civilian, 
till he foolishly retired from the service, his inti¬ 
macy with the worst itovemors of Madras, in the 
most flourisliing jieriods of Madras corruption, en¬ 
abled liini to wriggle himself into the best appoint¬ 
ments in their gifb 

I'opping was a general favourite. He had ac¬ 
cess to every table in th* ^ttlement in the character 
of a rich liachelor; for there is a certmn undefineni 
and iindednable power in money, that is felt, tiicy 
know not liow, by those who are never likely to 
reap the slightest advantage from it. Wherever 
any thing pleasant or hospitable is going on, then* 
you are sure to tneet witli persons who have no 
imaginable passport into decent society but their 
real or supposed wealth. Old, ugly, hobbling in 
their gait, repulsive in their maiioers^vulgar, illi¬ 
terate, tneun^what matters it ? They have passed 
through tliat pool of Bethestia which heals every 
disease, social or moral. Fastidious beauty inebnes 
her ear to their talk ;~the coarsest rilnldry is to- 
lerated, the clumsiest joke is sure to tell, if they 
condescend to utter it. Old Jack Topping, how- 
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eva*, had other titka to the esteem of hia contno' 
|)orariee. He was an exquisite player on the violin 
—sung delighdidlj—and talked agreeaUy, and 
like a man who had seen much and ^leerved what 
he hod seen. Whatever^ therefore, aii^t be the 
hospitaiities and careaaes he met with, the balance 
was in his favour. He lived, of course, at little 
r\|)enfle, and gave few entertainments at his neat, 
{ileasaiiC bungalow, which was situated at Vepery, 
and retains to this day the name of Topping^s 
Garden.*' But when he gave a dinner, it was con- 
ivived and executed in a style that hafHcd imita* 
tioii. His wines were cooled to the exact point of 
refrigerationtile cooling-tub not saturated with 
saltjietre, hut tlic water sprinkled with such gentle 
aspersions of it, as to impart the nuist delicious 
freshness you con ima^ne in the space of a few se¬ 
conds ;—his fish, in the general scramble of a Ma¬ 
dras fish-liaaaar, admirably fought for by a cotn- 
|HHlurc selected for the muscularity of his limbs; 
and his other viands no skilfully cooked, as to ex* 
cite even the delicate ap{ietite of ladiea, whom, at 
other tablets you would see picking up their rice 
grain by grain, like the merchant’s wife in the 
Arafnan Nightie who feasted at niglit*M*ith ogres. 

Yet to all these agreeable influences, an I liavp 
hinted already, he added one that recoiumendi*d 
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him itiU more powerfully. He hsd abandoned all 
thoughts of returning to £ngiandt for he was one 
of a class of old Indians who cared little about 
l^ngland^ and never dreamt of returning to h. I 
recollect many of this extinct class, for India aincc 
that time has been considered only as a resting- 
place on tlie road to affluence; and the last of 
them were a triumvirate, each a man of real, or 
what is the same thing, of reputed wealth,—Jack 
Teeing, Webb, and Westcott. The influence I 
speak of, was an almost universal persuasion he had 
contrived to diffuse everv where, that, meaning to 
die at Madras, his dearest and best fri^ds at that 
settlement would be his Ic^tecs. I have no 
friends or relatives in England,'* he used to say; 
** my last relation was a sixth cousin, who with 
great ingenuity made out what he called his affi¬ 
nity, and sent me over a table of consanguinity to 
put it lieyond a doubt. The dog told me in his 
letter, that he was a cheesemonger, in a comfortable 
way, and Imped that, when 1 came home, I wuuld 
make his house in Bisliopsgate Street, and his cot¬ 
tage at Islington, my own, because ii itands to 
retuon that I should not go to a hotel, where the 
charges are so high, whilst my own blood and kin 
were willing and happy to see me. This relative 
died a year or two ago, oe U stands to reason he 
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should, and I have not been pestered widi^ny of 
my family since.^ 

Now, to use the cheesemonger's j^rasc, ** it 
stands to reason" said certain of Jack Topping's 
bosom-friends, that he should remember us in hit 
will. We have always shewn him kindness; al¬ 
ways a place at our tableland we never gnt up a 
porty without sending him a card. Therefore, 
we shall get something.'' This was as much as 
each would acknowledge in words; but in the 
private recesses of the thought, there lurked day¬ 
dreams and night-dreams of affluence, which the 
mines of Potosi would hardly have rooliaed. Yet 
the syllogism was iin|XTfect, for avarice is by no 
'tiicans an ex]K*rt If^ician. The defect lay in the 
premises. Jock Topping was not worth a rupee. 
But if this was overlooked by the inferior class of 
mere Irgotee.s each of whom would have been sati^ 
tied with a few thounand pounds to add to the lit- 
tic ni'st-egg with which tl»ey hoped to retire to 
Kngland, it w*as overlooked also by the select few, 
to whom, with injunctious of most religious se¬ 
crecy, he had breathed confidential whispers of 
conferring the residue of his vast arcumulationH. 
Amongst these he had unlimited sway. No magi¬ 
cian could do such wonders with his agents as Jack 
Tojiping could with his three or four expectants. 

VOL. II. R 
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One of the most gmping of mism, opened 
hii boerdiy Bpreadiog dl before Mm for bie imme¬ 
diate uae wlien a euddai mergency aroee, that 
might put him to the trouble of drawing on Cal' 
cutta, or the Manillaa, or Batavia, for a few thou* 
•and pagodas* They vied with mutual jealousy 
iu their ministrations to his wants or oaprices, on 
the slightest hint that the servioe would be accept' 
able; for he had given every body to under¬ 
stand that his funds were dispersed in securities 
all over the world, by far the greater part being 
in the adamantine Ic^^fpsog of the Three per 
Cent Conaols and Long Annuities of his native 
country. 

I have waited on you, Mr. Topping, agree¬ 
ably to your hospitable entreaty,** said a thick, 
muddy-faced Arm^iiao, who talked excellent £ng- 
lish, but tlie richest as well as the most avaricious 
of that mercantile tribe, as he ascended the steps of 
Top(>iDg*8 garden-house, having just alighted from 
a dingy green palanquin, so crazy that it creaked 
even to dissolution, as Jacob Arathoem's heavy car* 
case freed its miserable complement of ax bearm 
from his weight. Temping shook him hy the hand, 
with a courtesy which nooe could resist, Jew, Turic, 
Of AnDenian; taking care, however, as Jacob's 
hand was greasy and fat, to Bjwiiikle un(d>sen’edly 
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om hit own e lew dtop^ of rae-water, thEt itood 
on E tmUe ready for uee on like occadoiu. 

Mr. Antbooiit I eiq r^ioed to lee you,** re¬ 
turned Topping, and El it is on budneM ct a pri* 
ffEte itEture, I hare used the freedom of inviting 
you to my soUtary repast, that we may talk it over 
qtiietly together.* Jaoob, who loved good living, 
bot had always an eye upon businesa, Vts for des¬ 
patching the busineM first and then the dinner. 

He must have aocne large sum * said be to him* 
self, he does not know^kow to employ advanta¬ 
geously, and wants to invest it in piece-goods, or raw 
silk, or indigo C—(or Jacob, with the lest of the 
world, gave Toppng credit for bdng by for the 
weslthiest caprtAlist in the aettleneat 
** No business yet,* said Topping; «let us dine 
first and Jacob d^^ed forth an intenud amen to 
the proposal. So saying, he led the way to the 
saloon, where Jacob's eyes, inatinotively attracted 
towards every thing that had value, lighted upon a 
sumptuous ddebotfd furtiisbed with a service of 
plate in the English fa^ion, whilst other senses 
were soothed with the fragranoe of seven] coven, 
amongst which were two fine roeballi, the moat de¬ 
licious fish in the world, and a capon ao exquiBitely 
codeed, that, though at every other table common¬ 
place and uninviting, at Topping's it was a treat 

bS 
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and rarity. The meal being concluded, the inter¬ 
vals of which ha<l admitted occasic^al bumpers of 
some rare old Madeira, which was a proverb of 
excellence all round the settlement, Topping saw 
Ills gucf^t making sundry attempts to introduce the 
business on which he had been so urgently sent for. 

Li>t us fintsli a cool bottle or two of claret'^ (and 
Topping's tVas of a most delicious vintage), ^^and 
then it will be time to think of the cares of life.^ 
Never had Jacob's unmeaning face more resembled 
a full harvc'st-moon ihw it did ik)w. He hod dined 
most luxuriantly, and uSthout expense, a reflection 
tliat enhanced the luxury a hundred*fold. Top* 
ping, who knew where to stop, and could hit upon 
that prL'cise moment when the heart is most ex- 
[mnded at tlio least expense to the intellect, at 
length began in this way:— 

Friend Arathoon, 1 have long known the worth 
and integrity of your character. They are sterling 
qualities niul tlwy are almost peculiar to persons of 
your community. My own countrymen arc vain, 
arrogant, unfeeling, and selfish.'' Jacob assented 
with seeming sincerity to this remark, and incleei) 
he ha<l ample reason for doing so; and listened in 
still suspense and agonised curiosity to what was 
coming next. 

“ Do you rcmcniber," continued Topping, “ my 
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first commercial venture vitli your houee^ in thi* 
year 1780?’' 

** I do^ said Jacob. ^ It was in a bottomry on 
the siiip Clive to the Manillas. And a good von- 
ture it was." 

** It was,'* replied Topping; ^^and it laid tho 
foundation of the few thousand rupees I have been 
enabled to lay u|^iiot for uiy own benefit, Jacob, 
fur I am an old man, without relatives or connex¬ 
ions, and it is time for mo-^biit take a bumper of 
claret whilst it is cooi^tocall for my night-gown 
and sIip]>on«, and bid the world good-night. A 
slight pause permitted Arathoon to indulge his 
astonishment at so singular a preface, and a tliou- 
sand guesses as to what wa.s coming next. What¬ 
ever he thought, k was an agreeable interlude to 
his reflexions to have the cool eJaret, which. Jack 
Topping had puelted towards him, under his noNc** 

“ An<l now, Jacob, it is tinx* to tell you,*' con¬ 
tinued his host, why I sent for you. First, U* 
reveal to you aomething chat has long pressed uimn 
my mind, and which it imports you highly to kmiw 
—besides that, the pleasure of your conversation, 
which is a great treat to me.’’ Tins was nearly Unt 
much for Jacob himsdf-^had he had the slightcNt 
idea of the ridiculous or farcical, he would liavi* 
laughed himself at the comjdiment paid to him fur 
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w accompliihinMit be hid oever cultivated but to 
drive a bargrin or cheapen an invoice. But the 
fact is, the satire that luricsin flattery is perceptible 
to gifted niinds alooe-^nd Jacob was aitother guess 
sort of mind. He, however, could not forbear 
staring. Yes, my friend, for the talk of the set- 
tleroeot is the prattle of fools—of (My giving itself 
the airs of wisdom. And then look, Jacob, at our 
members of coundl-^is it possible to feel higher 
respect for such men, tlian for a conclave of rob¬ 
bers [danning together their schefnes of plunder ? 
Yes, Jacob, they have phindered this pour country, 
futtmed upoD its ^trails, and arc now picking 
the bones. Would you believe it ? Whitwell has 
the assurance and credulity to suppose, on the 
strength of a few civilities, that he is to be the chief 
legatee of what I have scraped t^ethcr. No, my 
gooil sir, I have seen enough of my own country¬ 
men to be sick of them, and the grimaces of our 
women, pale, proud, cold as chunam frogs. But 
wliat I mean will be better explained by a docu¬ 
ment.^ Topping took out from an escrutuire two 
papers, having the appearance of testamentary ones. 
One was in English, the other in the Armraiao 
language. What astonishment did Jacob grant 
when be read in his own tongue wtwds to this pur¬ 
pose!— 
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** To leave a moDuownt that will endure beyond 
the paMing hour of irail mortality^ 1 bequeatli 
twenty thousand star pagodas for the building and 
future repair of an Armenian church* to be dedi¬ 
cated to such saint or patron as to the majority ot' 
Armenian wcwsliippers may seem good.^ The clause 
went CD appoititing Jacob one of the trustees for 
carrying the religious dispoaitions of Uie will into 
effect 

Jacob was lost in wonder. The Armenian churcli 
had l(mg been decaying* and a levy on tlie pockets 
of the rich Armenians was in agitaticai-^of which 
Jacob's contingent would* in his estimation* be a 
heavy mie. What ]ien* howev^, can describe t])e 
breathless stupor witli whidi* after a few Icgacic's 
and charitable bequests* Jacob read a clause to the 
following effect I And whereas I have long 
looked with disgust upon niy own countrymen set¬ 
tled in India* thek intrigues and dishonest conten- 
tions for emolusiient* their exactions from the na¬ 
tives whom they pillage and oppress* I do hereby 
revoke all former bequests by me made in belialf 
of any person or persons amongst them* and do U*. 
queath and devise* subject to the trusts and legacii^s 
hereiii-before-mentioned* the whole of ;Dy property, 
of what kind soever* here and at Calcutta* and in the 
English Four per Cents* and Three per Cent. Con- 
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solidatcd Stocky to Jacob Arathooit, of the Black 
Town, Madraspatnam, Src. 

** Let this be deposited in the chest of ^ur 
church,^ said Topping to the wonder-struck, cr^ 
duloMiegatoe. ** 1 only enjoin you to the most 
religious secrecy.^ Jacob put his finger to his lips, 
in token of obedience, and leaped into his palanquin 
with an alacrity that astonished Topping hhnself 
who could scarcely have expected such an effect on 
the squat, heavy, carcase of Jacob. But the dream 
of wealth so near at hand—-for Topping on these 
occasions look care at «ettain intCTvals to bring 
forth a hollow church-yard cough, the knell of 
inimetliate dissolutiem—made the Armenian as light 
and buoyant aa a feather. 

Joy is never uncommunicative. Jacob could not 
help importing his good fortune to one or two of 
the presbyters of the church; and particularly the 
kind disposition of his patron's will regarding the 
Artnenian church. Next to the Moravians, the 
spirit of fraternity dwells with the Armenians more 
than with any other religious body. Mr. Top¬ 

ping is dying, Jacob,** they said. B^n the 
church. The existing one is crumbling to the 
ground, and may coish us under its ruin. You will 
have ample funds before the end of the year, if we 
contract for its completion by that time.** The 
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buildffi an honest Armenian, was aeot for. An 
ajrreeinent was executed on the ftnarantee of JacoK 
and the foundation-stone laid with pomp and cere¬ 
mony. 

After this Jaciob came fretjuently to aoatha the 
lonely evenings of Topping, tliough Jacob in loodi 
was the dullest of created bangs; but such wan 
the address of his testator, that the legatee U^n, 
on the foith of Jack s accustomed complhnentary 
phrase, to believe himself to be a most entertaining 
companion. At these vidtt, Topping occanonally 
insinuated that, not wi^ng to disturb his secu¬ 
rities, wliich bore a (tmsiderQblc interest, or ti)at 
haviitg just bought up a Ivge quantity of Sir 
ThoTnas Hum hold's treasury-bills at an enormous 
discount, or some analogous pittext, he wished 
(or (he temporary use of a sum of mwtey; and 
thus contrived to borrow of tltat credulous victim 
some considmble sums seldom less than two or 
three thousand star ])agudas, on no other Si^curity 
than his simple acknowledgment. Jacxdi cond- 
dered this, in the language of Shakespeare, aa an 
** asHunnee doubly sure'*^^ ^ taking u bond of 
fate.^ It will be seen, in due time, that in tliis 
respect fate was the worst security lie could have 
relied tin, for it was fated diat not one fanam of 
the sums thus confidingly advanced was to Ik* paid. 

K S 
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It was, however, with angular complacency that 
Jacob heard a deeper and deeper cough frcm the 
chest of Topping, a sound {nlusive of the wealth 
that in common calculation would, at no great 
distance of time, be his own. The next morning, 
the Mm was sure to arrive at Topping's garden- 
house, the peon being strictly charged to observe, 
witlt the utmost watchfulness, the state of his 
health, and to express Jacob's anxious inquiries as 
to that particular. The report of the peon adnii* 
nistered increased satisfaction to the happy legatee, 
for he said that, whilst was counting out to him 
the money, the old gentleman was seised with 
so vehement a paroxysm of coughing, that it was 
some time before he could write the chit which 
acknowledged the receipt of it. 

In the mean time, the Armenian church rose 
magnificently from its foundations. The architect, 
on Jacob's security, hail contracted to finish it in 
a year, at which time the cost of its erection wo.^ 
to be paid him. Jacob had run his testator's life 
against this most critical twelvemonth. How fre¬ 
quent, how anxious, during this period, were Jacob's 
inquiries of Topping's health—how fixedly did he 
direct his heavy oyster-like eyes towards Topping, 
for some new token of approadiing dissolution— 
with what a doleful afiMtation of sympathy, but 
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rvtl gladoen of bwt, did be hetr tbe hollow 
TTverberttioD of the proptious cou^ I To|)pi»^% 
indeed) had heard of the new church, of Ui arrhi- 
tectural splendour, so unusual in the ecdesiastival 
edifices of a money^getting and parsimoniouM 
people. He laughed at Jacob's siinfdicitfi'^tn^t 
mode no inquiries of Jacob relative to it;*whilst 
the latter, either from delicacy, or more probaUy 
the fear of ilis^plearing his munificent bc;ufa(*tor, 
kept hU lips closed on the subject. At length, thi* 
year expired. The church and its splendid portia/ 
were finished, and eceiDcd to cast a smile of stately 
contempt on the OMoer buildings by which it vw 
surrounded, llut it became necessary to cmisull 
Topping, by wliosc posthumous generosity it bad 
been reared, os to recording his name as the bene> 
factor of the church, on a space Mt t<x that purjxm* 
in the architrave. ** No, Jacob,** said be; I seek 
for no reputation on this side the grave, to wliidi 
1 am now hastening with accelerated {botstep*. 
(A deep cough.) As my executor, you will of 
ioursc ap])ly the funds I liave specifically left to 
its uses. It will be then time enough to rrcord iny 
name as the donor in what way you please. At 
present, let tite donation lie buried in hcmouroblt 
silence. Eqnious and disappointed expectants 
would set up a cry against, me, as a heatboo and 
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UBbelieveTi. ahd I know not .what, for ondowiog g 
<^rch belonging to g faith different fiom mj own* 
when 1 might have done more honour to xny own 
memory by leaving the funds spediled in ray will 
to the Protestant church of St. Mary’s, in the fort* 
whiih lias been long sinking into the same decrepit 
tude as yours. Keep the secret till my death. 
Alas! I feel it to be fast approaching (a deeper 
cough tluin usual)* and as the .disposition of the 
money will be in your discretion, let your own 
name stand forth as the sole patron by whose rauni* 
hcence the structure w%s (cccanplislied. The truth 
is* Jacob* I have long iiad a leaning towards tlie 
leading doctrine of your church. I am, like your- 
self* a Monophysite. I hold* and shall do so at 
(tie day of judgment* the unity of Christ's nature, 
denying the doctrine of many of your Armenian 
churclics, that his divine soul woa invested with a 
human liody.'' Jacob, through whose theological 
twilight the truth of the Eutychian or Monophysite 
heresy had long since Iwamcd-^ lien'sy which had 
been crushed in Armenia in the reign of Justinian* 
and from that date had taken refuge in India and 
Upper Egypt—was delighted at his testator's con¬ 
fession. He returned home more and more conffnned 
of tlie speedy probability of Topping’s demise* 
though he must of course advance out of his ow*n 
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proper funds the Urge mm of eighteen tbonsnnd 
pagodes for the new church; and hariag mentioned 
to the pontiff and the dders, in Mriot confidence, 
Topping's wish that Jacob's name dnnild be re¬ 
corded as the sc^e (bunder of the edifice, a bait which 
his vanity greedily swallowed, his name appe a r e d^ 
shortly afterwards, in Armenian and Roman cha¬ 
racters 

A.D. im 

Hoe twapliim re*ediSctvK 
E propriii ivmpiibue 
J4COWII Asatiiooh* 

There it remains to this hour, a monument of 
** Jacob's folly," the designation it has retained 
ever since. 

The few remaining old Indians, who recollect 
the Indian aifairs of this ])criod, and the diKcreclit* 
able courses of Sir 1'hoinas Humliold and his chief 
set^rctary, Whitwell, who administered the Madras 
government, are full of anecdotes of these penon- 
ages. WhitwcUwas Rumlmld's jackal, and player! 
his game for liim^ with a dexterity and acutenesK, 
that eluded the Argus-eyed jealousy of the num<*- 
rous enemies whom disa)>]M>intment and envy ha<l 
raised against him. It was generally known and 
felt, that Whitwell was to all practicuble pur]Mi>ws 
the governor. Kvery place o^ emolument and 
rank was at his disposition. lie contrived,—at a 
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time when the sepoys were unpaid, or paid only 
liy what were called Sepoy ChitS|*' or praBisaory 
billets in the name of the paymasters, and which 
they were obliged to convert into cash at a devour¬ 
ing discount, to enable them to procure rice for 
the (lay, tlie public treasury beu^ completely 
exhausted,—to have unceasing supplies of money 
pass through his hands from every quarter witence 
it could be procured. He lavished large sums upon 
his friends, or nether favourites, with the most 
undi^tinguishing profusenevs. He placed the most 
rapacious and corrupt Dat.\ce in the highest and 
most responsible oilices, to which, by the Com¬ 
pany's rules, tliey were eligible—nor did those 
rules stand in Whit well's way when he had a 
purpose to answer. Nothing could be more glaring 
than the partiality and injustice with which pro¬ 
motions in both services were dispensed. His 
intrigues with Mahomed Ali, the then Nabob of 
Arcot, were the theme of general disgust:—yet 
WliitwoU had a liost of sincere and ardent friends, 
who would have gone tlirough fire and water to 
serve him. It may seem a problem in our nature, 
but so it is—the strength of personal attachments 
is at its greatest height towards those who arc 
capable of serving us, when we are most convinced 
of their unworthiness. Every body knew that 
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Whit well would stick at nothing to advance or 
enrich him* This was a spedes of merit, therefore, 
that came home to the principle more or lest 

kneaded into eveiy man^s composition. It out^ 
weighed in their esteem a hundred acts of prdfligacy 
and corruptioD^ and tliere are few who exercise a 
stern mural disapprobation towards failings, from 
which they are themselves likely to reap a benefit 
sooner or later. Amongst another class of thinkers, 
who, deeming themselves birds only of prey and 
passage, held the comfortable doctrine that India 
wai a carcase to be stripped and plundered, an<l 
that he who could get the largest share of it in the 
shortest time, was the ablest servant of the Com¬ 
pany, Whitwell was in still higher iidour. Few 
men, least of all the persons I am describing, 
think better of others than thonselves; but this ib 
a class that are always sceptical of the existence of 
any virtue, of which they perceive no traces in 
themselves. Indeed, it is almost impossible to 
persuade such reasoners that you yourself arc 
honest; nor would you succeed in the attempt by 
the strongest evidence to your integrity, were it 
not for the consoling creed which they profess, 
tliat he, who proves himself to be honort, pruvfcw 
himself to be, at the same tune, a blockhead. 

It is now matter of history, Uwt the malversa- 
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tions of Rumbold's govemumit became ibe subject 
of Parliamentary inquiry. The labours of a com* 
mittee, which sat for eight months, brought forth 
a moss of criminatory matter in the shape of seven 
huge folio reports, and D- *■■■> it is well known, 
had obtained leave to bring a bill of pains and 
{jbnalties against the Madras governor, and Whit* 
well, the cliief*Becretary. There is a historic nehuli* 
over this part of our Indian transactions, which has 
had many commentators, but little or no explana* 
lion. It was never fairly sifted. The Indian squad 
hud then ut their con> land a cluster of close bo¬ 
roughs, and constitutes! a powerful party in the 
House of Commons. Kumliold, on his recall, is 
said to liave brought home u considerable fortune; 
and there wandered about the town rumours, humts 
of them distinct and definite, that he had appro* 
]iriatcd considerable sums to allay the flame of 
public virtue, to which, had it burned steadily, ite 
must have fallen a victim. Amongst others, it was 
confidently liclieved by a Company's servant,*— 
who had his eye anxiously on the whole procedure, 
and WAS himsdf examined as a witness before the 
committee,—to the latest nnaneiit of his exwrtvnee 
(and he was a person of the highest integrity and 
honour), that Rumbold had requested permission 

* Hr. Clitmier. 
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to setid a copy of the reporiy with his own remarks 
in tlw nuirgin» to the penm who had taken the 
leading part againat hini| in Parliament, and who 
had moved) aa already said, for a bill of pains and 
pciialtien against him, urging with great earnestness 
the justice of giving due consideration to those re¬ 
marks, which would be found, he said, satisfactory 
answers to the charges. The marginal notes,*' it 
is stated, advaniwd through several successive pages 
from ^'^lOO to 10,000; and if it has never been 
established that the accuser waa bribed, it is quite 
niunifest that the accusation was withdrawn. D ■ — 
was, in the strongest terms of implication, charged 
by Uurke* with this piece of corruption. 

Whitwell adhered, with a fidelity worthy a )kU 
ter cause, to the interests of llunibuld. He fled to 
Paris; but Whilwcirs secretary, finding that a gtv 
vemincnt proclamation hod issued for their appre¬ 
hension, honourably delivered Iiimself up. Thus 
the whole proceeding closed. Sir Thomas Runi- 
bold long lived in guilty splendour; and Whitwell, 
after many reverses of f<n*tune, died, about fifteen 
years since, in abject poverty, at Paris, where he 
hod for some time subsistc^d on the reluctant, 
grudged contributions of two or thr 9 e persons, 
whom he had enabled to return home with princx*ly 
fortunes. 

* Speech on the <lebu vf (be N^rab ot Ibe Csmetie. 
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This is sonaewhat of a digre^ion from Toppog, 
and his tcstatorship. Yet, as the traditions of that 
pmod are dov nearly effaced, and many of its 
transactions studiously suppressed, no apology is 
necessary for having thus lightly touched them. 
Whit well was strongly attached to Topping, who 
had many personal qualifications that rendered his 
society pleasing ami instructive. Their confidence 
had a singular banning. Whitweil and Topping 
had been, on some occasion or other, closctted 
gcther for some time, during which the former 
spoke in the tone of a .Tave and uncompromising 
morality upon every topic; for that mysterious 
carriage of the body, which humbugs the greater 
|>ortion of mankind into a persuasion of its being 
an indication of correct and circumspect conduct, 
was systematically assumed by Whitweil, who bad 
found it of the utmost use to him. Topping's pe¬ 
netration into human characters, however, was too 
profound to be imposed upon, and in the midst of 
one of Whit weirs gravest observations, he burst 
into a loud fit of laughing. The farce was really 
too much for him, inasmuch as he knew almost 
intuitively what was going on in Whit well's mind. 
The chief secretary stared with astonishment, for 
Topping was one of the best^bred men in the set¬ 
tlement. But it was tike the recognition in free- 
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masonry. FrtHD that moment^ WhitweU felt the 
absurdity of speaking from under a mask. We 
know each otber^do we Dot?** said he« seizing 
Topping's hand. ** Perfectly,'' replied the other. 

Yet Topping had the Ottster^key that unlocked 
Whitwell's soul, whilst the Utter had scarcely a 
guess of what Topping really was. Along with 
tlie rest of the settlement, native and European, he 
was convinced of Topping's wealtb~and convinced 
(so deep a root do the wildest erixm strike into the 
general opinion), witliout the slightest evidence or 
prosumption, nay, with strong proofs constantly 
recurring to the contrary,-*-for Topping, not long 
before he had adopted the system of making wills, 
was pressed for the payment of trifling sums. Had 
Topping applied to WhitweU in these distresses, 
his purw* would have been opened to him without 
stint or reserve; but through some politic refine¬ 
ment which few could fathom, To|)ping still passed 


with WliitweU as a man of unbounded wealth; and 

it was in one of their confidential evening tete^ 

ieies^ at his garden-house, that he breathed into his 

friend's ear, under sulemn injunctions of secrecy, 

the intention of leaving him by will the bulk of his 

immense wcath. WhitweU received the intimation 

• 

with the greatest delight and the moat implicit cre¬ 
dence. Topfung's life, his age being now advanced 
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bey<ttd the ordinary chances in a hot climate, was 
scarcely in any one's estimate of a twdvenxmth^s 
value. Why should Topping, a man of the world, 
and with no temptation or inducement to a super* 
fiuous falsehood, breathe such an intention but in 
perfect sincerity? In short, Whit well considered 
the promise as so much wealth, in the shape of a 
Hocurity payable at no distant period, tliough for 
the present unavailable. 

WhitwcH, however, did make it available. To 
cocToUiratc his iiiU*ntion, Tupping had given him, 
according to custom i t* these occasions,—for there 
were many residuary legatees into wliom he had 
infused the same expoctations,^^ ^py his will. 
When Whitwell wanted money for his own use or 
for the exigencies of the government, the KaboVs 
exchequer being by this time squeezed to a husk, 
he found no difficulty in obtaining large sums from 
rich natives like Paupiah nr Jyah Pillay, by the 
production, in strict confidence, of this document. 
But confidential communications contrive now and 
tlien to escape; and it hi^ppenetl, awkwardly 
enough, that Jacob Arathoon's residuary legacy 
and WhitwelPs crossed each f>ther, as it were, to 
the great perplexity of both. The same tiappened 
to the other persons who were looking forward to 
the same imaginary wealth. As eveiy one, how* 
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ever, is a firm bdiever in his own good fortune, 
that perplexity soon ceased to disturb them, and 
Uic gates of Topping's coinpoimd were day by day 
Ixfsieged with the most affectionate inquiries after 
his health from those who were eag^ly praying for 
his death. 


^ If Topping received payment in kind from 
Wliitwell, it was in the shape of patronage. To 
many persons patronage is wealth, bringing with it 
the highest enjoyments which wealth can procure. 
Through Whit well's instrumentality, Topping pro¬ 
vided for many young mm who liad come out re- 
i'omiiiended to him from England. He was enabled 


to cement by marriage many hopeless attachments 
cherif4ied by young civilians, who had fallen hi 
love with ct^rtain Madras beauties licfore they were 
enable<l to support them. Wealth is power. In 
this instance, imaginary wealth was power; and, to 
his credit be it said, Topping exerted its influence 
kindly and benevolently. He never wanted money. 
A slight hint or iniiendo that a loan for an occa¬ 
sional purpose would be of use to him, for a season, 
l>ccanie almost instantly a round sum of ready mo¬ 


ney in his hands. 

Jack Topping, however, at last, paid the debt 
of nature* But who shall paint the meeting of the 
legatees, each frantic with hope, that ruslied into 
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his hall the instant his remains had bem deposited 
in the {^ve—the t^rave of many a hope too fimdly 
nursed, too rudely erased, that lay buried with 
him i Smollett^s admirable pencil, that sketched 
the posthumous scene of Roderick Random's 
grandfather, would scarcely be equal to it. For 
myself, I shrink from the attempt. “ The will, 
the will, the authentic will itself T exclaimed Whit- 
well. Here is my copy.^ ^ And licre is mine,” 
exclaimed hslf-a-doscn other residuary legatees. 

(for the Armenians, though not dead to the 
impulses of avarice, •** v a modest unoinrusive peo¬ 
ple) was heard poev Jacob Arathoon's voice, and 
here is mine!” producing from his under<assock a 
piece of paper greasier than his own face. And 
hero, also,” continued Jacob, is the clause bequeath¬ 
ing funds for our new Armenian church, for which 
I have paid by anticipation eighteen thousand star 
pagodas.” All was des])air. Not that the opinion 
of Jack Topping's immense wealth was at all 
shaken; but each found a competitor in each for its 
enjoyment. The only refuge from despair was the 
date of each will, for counterparts, regularly sealed 
ATul executed, were found to each of the copies be 
had put into the hands of the several parties to 
whom he had bequeathed his property. Mine is 
of the latest date!” said one; ‘^mine! said ano. 
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ther;^—the same key-note ran through the whole 
circle. What were the astonishiDenC and diimay 
of each» when they all turned out to be dated the 
Mine day! It was clear they had been all duped; 
more clear still, when they found that Topping had 
no wealth, but died, leaving behind him debts to 
on immense amount. 


The Armenians were the only gainers; they 
gmned a new church. Nor did they refund a 
fanain to poor Jacob, who sued them by a bill in 


the Mayor^s Court for a joint-contribution tow'ards 
its construction, and in addition to the costs of the 


building,^which to this day is called ** JacoVs 
folly,^ and enn^stcred in the archives of the 
church, immeniorialJy kept in Greek, H AMOPIA 
TOT lAKOfiOT,—had to pay the costs of Uk* suit. 
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AN KnsnoB or thb ababian BowAVt t or antai.* 


AfTEft many brilliont enterprises^ which ha<i 
brought peace and a'ijodance amungst them» the 
warriors of the tribe of Aba were ufVicmblod, by the 
invitation of their king, Zoer, in a deliglitful valley 
near the spring called Zat al Arsad. After a 
sumptuous rcjiost, slavoa {utssed round goblets of 
wine^ whilst the young damsels danced upon the 
flowery turf to the sound of the tamborino and the 
songs of their mothers. Encircled by the princes, 
his sons, and by the chiefs of the tribe, King Zaer, 
wlio prebidcMl with patriarchal hospitality over the 
pleasures of the day, called upon Antar to indulge 
the assembly with a song of his composition. All 

* Thii rctcbnitc^f fomtnee, wbicb U highly popular in ill 
cuuDtrici wbero the Anbian languA^ it spoken, exuiuls to no 
less than twentj'Sis voliuaei. Tbe above episode is translated 
in an article in the JtrumMl Atiati^ for March 1834, by M. A. 
CAaniN an Cabdoxjie. 
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were hushed intp* the deepeet silence^ when Antar, 
fixing his eyes for a few moments thoughtfully upon 
the ground, raised hit head, and, in a grave and 
dignified tone, recited the following verses 

GfMt king, live bsppj, lire eienpt from cure. 

And mej eeeb wUb t fuU fruitioo tbare f 
Your pretencegUddeot e?erp obiact here; 

It mekct thU bubbling tpring coore cool, more deer; 
WliiUt livelier verdure decks tbe Uughing vile, 

And richer tcenu the joyous towers cxbale. 

Wbit joy, O friend of the brmvc, wiUi thee, 

To drink ind replenish our cups uiew 
Mty Che smile from theC Up, ih 1 never tee,— 

And thit leoce to its iia bo elvniTS true I 

Pardon ehii sigh, the voice of secret grief. 

That to 07 love^wom heart gives abort relief 
A virgin in those teats,—a cruel One,— 

I sew,—and from that hour aJl rest was gone. 

No soothing hope my wretched lot can bring. 

Save from the power and kmdnssa of ny king. 

The deeds of this raonireh are brigbc as the day. 

Or as Aaihes that dart through the hasc; 

His presettce alone ean the tempest allay, 

Which discord or fretkm may raise. 

May Fame still o'ershade him. Fate lengthen liii span, 
And Death ever mardi in bis wirriofi* van 1 

Scarcely had Antar finished these verses, wlien a 
cloud of dust was perceived, which obscured the 
horizon, han^g from the sky like a vcol. At its 
foot appeared, like a dark friu^ a band of horse- 
VOL. XI. L 
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men; the nei^lng of horaCA was beards and soon 
were distinguished a hundred warriors^ whose 
armour reflected the rays of the sun. At their 
head was a young inaji» ckd in the rich stuff's of 
lonia^ and mountal upon a superb Arabian marc. 

These warriors halted in order, at a short distance^ 
from the spring, and their chief, with a sad and de¬ 
jected air, approached King Zaer. Support of 
the unfortunate," said he, addressing him, thou 
who generously received'st me when an orphan, and 
inHpired'st my young soul with the lore of glory 
and of virtue, deign to crMwn thy benefits by grant¬ 
ing me thy powerful protectiem against a wretch 
who wishes to annihilate my tribe." 

Upon hearing his voice, Prince Malek, son of 
Zaer, recc^ized in this youth his fost«*-brother, 
1'Ia.ssan, the son of her who suckled him. He 
hastened to him, pressed him to his bosom, and in¬ 
quired the cause of his grief, which he longed to 
soothe and remove. Antar, a spectator of this 
sciiie, stood motionless with impatience to know the 
cause. Perhaps, reader, you are equally impatient; 
to satisfy your desire, we must go a little back. 

Zaer, in one of his expeditions, had heretofore 
captured seven women of the tribe of Mazen, and 
carried them off, with little Hassan, whose father 
had been kiUed in the confiict Haasan was at the 
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breast when he arrived, with Sabieb, his motha^, In 
the tribe of Aba. Tamatoor, wife of King Zaer, 
gave birth to Prince Malek, and $abieh was m- 
ployed to nurse the young prince: Malek and 
Hassan consequently grew up together, and their 
minds and characters harmonizing, they became 
strongly attached to each other. Prince Malek 
being endowed with extraordinary beauty, was re> 
markable for his attentions to women; he wan 
greatly beloved in his tribe, on account of his good¬ 
nature nml his great eloquence. 

The mother of Hasean, however, stifl cherished 
in her heart a desire to revisit her tribe and family. 
The recollection of a beloved sister, who lived 
amongst the tribe, incessantly haunted her. Tama- 
toor, one day, surprised her in tear«, and heard 
her exclaim, with sobs, no, I shall never again 
liehold the country which gave me birth i I diall 
be for ever severed fri>in a sister whMn I ao ardently 
love, and from every object which attaches me to 
life.** Tamatoor, touched by these affecting senti¬ 
ments of natural r^ret, solicited from her husband 
the enfranchisoncoc of Sabieh. He readily granted 
it, and added to this gift rich presents, which 
afforded an ample provision for Sabieh.* Hassan, 
who had by this time grown up and cmitracted the 
habits of the children of Abs, had much difficulty 

l2 
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to separate himself from bis brethren in anns. 
however, followed his motlier, airived amongst the 
tribe of Mazen^ and by his winning qualities, sue* 
(«eded in conciliating the esteem and regard of the 
^azenites: he moreover displayed his courage and 
address in various expeditions. 

Sabich was overwhelmed with joy at meeting 
with a sister so beloved, who liod married a wealthy 
fiohleman, named Nujoom. They hod a beautiful 
daughter, who bore tlie appropriate name of Na«> 
lioomeh. The two aislcn lived together, and took 
delight in cultivating :he promising qualities of 
this young damsel. 

Haasan could not behold his fair cousin without 
l>eing struck with ber charms. Liring in her sweet 
society, he ftit his passion every day increase, 
though he dared not avow it, when a certain rich 
and powerful chief, named Aoof, of the tribe of 
Tcrjcin, came u])on a visit to Nujoom. He wa» 
received with splendour; lambs and a camel wen* 
slain, and a magnificent entertainiucnt was pre|)are<l 
for him. At the dose* of tlie repast, Aoof, em¬ 
boldened by the fumes of the wine, rose and de¬ 
manded of Nujocmi his daughter Nalkoomeh. Nu¬ 
joom hesitated. Hassan, in a state of agitation, 
fancying he saw already his Iwloved Nahuomeh tom 
from him, lost all restraint; he rose likewise, and 
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said, my rank, my birth, and ray parentage give 
me a preferable claim to the hand of my cousin: I 
will not suffer Nahoumeh to be removed fioin her 
tribe, and forced to live amongst strangers.^ 

Aoof, the Terjemite, his eyes sparkling with rage 
and jealousy, exclaimed: wretched youth ! you 
dare compare yourself with an Arab noble 1 You 
advance pretensions equal to mine ! You have the 
audacity to interfere with me, miserable orphan an 
you arel'^ I urn nobler than you,^ retorted 
Hassan, by father and mother. Give thanks to 
God that you are under this tent, for, if you were 
not, my scimetar would be closer to your neck than 
tlte saliva is to your tongue. If you are proud of 
your wealth, I tell you that all the property of the 
AralM will be mine whenever I wish it. If you 
boast of your address in managing a steed, or in 
the use of the lance and sdraetar, you have only to 
try your skill with mine.'* 

A<iof, roused at this to the utmost pitch of fury, 
seized las arms, darted upon his horse, and aallietl 
forth lieyond the tenta Hassan followed him close, 
attended by all the tribe, eager to witness the coni* 
bat. Hassan rushed upon his adversary, parried a 
thrust of the lance which the latter aimed at him, 
and, closing with Aoof, grasped him at die chest, 
by the coat of moil, with a vigorous ann, lifted him 
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out of the saddle, and hurled him at his horse's 
feet. Hassan was about to sever his rivars head 
from hiH body, when Nujoom iDtcrposed, observing 
that the prostrate cavalier had received hospitality 
in his tent. The indignant lover, therefore, con* 
tented himself with cutting the hair oif bis rivars 
forehead, tying his hands behind him, and letting 
him return in this condition to his tribe. 

Intelligence of this exploit circulated amongst 
the Arabs, and no one dared thenceforward appear 
to demand the hand of Naboomd). 

llassan, being consl< ooed by this occurrence to 
<leclarc his love, waited the decision of Nujoom with 
inexpressible anxiety. His youth and his want of 
fortune made him dread a refuaal. Plunged in 
hitter redactions, he began to resign himself up to 
despair, when a devoted slave assured him that he 
had heard N ujoom say to his wife, that he should 
accept his nephew as a son-in*Iaw with pleasure, if 
he was richer, since he esteemed his bravery and 
generosity. This news revived the embers of hope 
in the heart of Ilassan; he sought his uncle, 
arranged with him the amount he was to give, in 
order to obtain the hand of his beloved, and de¬ 
clared that he was determined to sally forth with 
his companions in arms, and ccmquerwith his lance 
the dowry of Nahooraeh. 
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Before he quitted the tribe, Haasan sent a mes¬ 
sage to his mistresa, requesting her to meet him 
without the camp. Soon he saw her hasten, with 
the fleetoess and the grace of a timid gay.olli*. 
Haasan informed her ot his design, and Iiadc her 
an affectionate adieu. Terrified at the dangers he 
waH about to encounter, for her sake, Nahoomch 
shed a flood of tears, and exclaimed, Dearest 
K»ve, may heaven watch over thee Her sobs pi\'- 
vented more. Hassan kissed her forehead, an<l 
hastened to rt^join hb com|Sffuons in am». They 
marched towards the country of AnaiUii, traversed 
Meljem and Gwelan, and their journey vMof lung 
duration. ff 

During Hossan's absence, a warrior naJii^ Assaf, 
ranging, upon an occasion, with some of his attend¬ 
ants, over the country which intervened Iwtweeii 
his own and otlier tribes, left his party, and came 
alone to reconnoitre the encampment of the Maze* 
nites. Whilst he was admiring their rich pas¬ 
turages, he pmeived near a lake a htyy of young 
maidens, amongst when) was tlie fair Nohoomelu 
who frolicked freely with her companions, emerg¬ 
ing from the lake with more lustre and majesty than 
the star of night in all her plenitude* Sihe smiled, 
and shewed two rows of pearls intrenched behind 
lips of coral. Assaf, on briiolding her, remained 
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motionless; be experienced a sentiment be had 
never felt before. The young damsels perceived 
him, and remarked that his eyes vere 6xed upon 
Nahoomeh. They formed a rampart around her, 
and, concealing her in the midst of them, cried to 
Assaf, have you lost every feeling of decency, 
that you come here and direct your impudent 
oncos towards women f 
of bravery or courtesy.’* 

This reproof caused him to retire, hut he with- 
ilrcw slowly, his heart deeply impressed with the 
image of Nahoomeh. I«ord of the tribe of KalUan, 
Assaf was remarkable for gigantic stature, and a 
voice of thunder. (le had under his orders a 
numerous aruiy, which, in a short space of time, 
impoveridi<xl die land on which it encamped, and 
was forced to seek other pasturage, the inhabitants 
of which fled at the alarming report of its ap¬ 
proach. 

When he reached his home, Assaf despatched an 
ancient female of his tribe, to endeavour to discover 
who the maiden was whom be had seen; he en¬ 
joined the messenger especially to learn whether or 
not she was free. The skilful emissary soon ascer¬ 
tained that her name was Nahoomeh, the daughter 
of Nujoom, and that she was notntanied; with 
this intelligence she hastened to her master. 
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Assaf iafltantly employed ooe of hie relatione to 
proceed to the tribe of Mazen^ and announce to 
Nujoom, tliat Aeeaf, having teen his daughter« re^ 
quircd him to aend her to him with the requirite 
parapliemalia of a bride, and that he was ready to 
give whatever dowry Nujoom might tliink fit to 
name, telling him to be satisfied that, as soon as he 
hod the h<mour of being allied to him, ho, Nujoom, 
would have no enenfies to fear. He added to this 
proud message, that if Naboomeh was not sent wil- 
tiogly, he would take her by force, and would then 
treat her as a slave; that he would anoihitate the 
trilKS of Maren and Tamides, without sparing 
widows, orphans, or ba1)cs at the breast. 

Nujoom returned an answer, l)y the envoy of 
Assaf, tiiat his daughter had been promised to his 
nephew; that he had no further power of disposing 
of her; that he hoped that Assof would not con*> 
ceive any animosity against him on account of this 
unavoidable refusal; that if, nevertheless, he took 
any hostile steps, aMd attempted violence, he knew 
how to defend himself, anil to protect women and 
children. This reply only served to irritate the 
[UtMon of Assof, who vowed that he would get 
possession of Nahoomeh and treat her as a slave. 

At this juncture, Hasson returned iHih a con¬ 
siderable booty in flocks, camels, and rare and 

l3 
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curious articles. He paid his uncle the stipulated 
<lowry 9 and set a^iarl five hundred sheep for the 
nuptial entertainment. Upon learning the menaces 
of Assaf^ Hasaan exclaimed^ ** we must not wait 
till he comes to attack us; I will go and implore 
the aid of the |K>werful King Zaer^ who brought 
me up at his cotirt; I will return with the invinci¬ 
ble warriors of Abs and Abnan^ and will repd this 
insolent neighbour far from our lands.^ 

Tliese words calmed the mind of Nujooin, who 
consented that the nuptials of his nephew and 
daughter should succevd the entertainment which 
Hassan wished to pv*' to his friends in order to 
edebrate his safe and fortunate return. For seven 
days, the Mazenites gave themselves up to fc^s- 
tivity; songs of gaiety and groups of dancers were 
heard and seen on all sides. On the eighth day, 
Nohoomeh, adorned with magnificent raiment, w'as 
about to be united to her cousin, when some tra¬ 
vellers interrupted the ceremony by announcing 
that Assaf had assembled a coisidcrablc force, and 
was preporing to oltack the tribe of Mazen. The 
travellers added, that Ebn Hassan and Ebn Messad 
had already arrived at the place of rendezvous, with 
the tribes of Assed and Jani, and that Aoof, the 
Terjemite, had joined them, burning with a desire 
to avenge his afiront. 
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At this newB> the elders of the tribe of Masen 
assembled in the tent of Nujoora, and represented 
to him that they were not strong enough to oppose 
so many enemies; that they could not even ho|)e, 
single-handed, to resist Assaf; and that prudence 
ought to suggest to him to give his daughter to 
this redoubtable warrior, rather than expose his re* 
lations, his friends, and the whole tribe to certain 
ruin. Nujoom could not pre^'aiI upon himself to 
sacrifice his daughter; and Hossan, by dint of 
tears and entreaties, obtained a delay of ten days, 
to consider the means of repelling the unemy. 

He set off instantly, attended by a hundred 
horsemen, and proceeded with all speed to King 
Zaer, whmn he found near the spring Zatal Anad, 
surrounded by his invincible warriors; just as we 
see, in the heavenly arch, the silver star of night 
environed with a multitude of lesser luminaries. 

King Zaer consoled and encouraged young 
Hassan, promised him the succour lie demanded, 
and directed Prin «0 Mulck to go in person an^l 
deliver the tribe of Mazen from the oppression of 
Assaf, ]>lacing a thousand of his bravest warrioiN 
under his coders. Antar, full of warlike aidour, 
observed: this Assaf is not worthy to expose iny 
prince to so much fatigue; I alone will aciximpany 
this youth and rid him of his enemy, tliough he 
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were even the great Khosroes, king of Persia*" 
King Zaer amiled at the speech of Antar; he knew 
he was capable of executing the boldest under* 
takings^ and he appmnted him lieutenant to the 
prince. Commanding that refreshments should be 
distributed to Hasaan and his companions, the king 
recommended them to seek repose during the night. 

Haasan, howev^, could not taste the luxury of 
sleep; he awaited with extreme impatience the ap¬ 
pearance of the monung. As soon as it dawned, 
all the warriors were mounted. Prince Molek di^ 
engaged himself with difficulty frmn the arms of 
his brothers; Antar < inbraced his father Shiddad, 
and breathed a deep sigh at the thought that he 
was about to separate himself, for some time, from 
his beloved Abla. 

The warriors of Abs, covered with glittering 
mail, ore mounted upon steeds of pure Arab race; 
they are armed with the scimetar and the lance. 
Prince Malck is at the head of the column, on a 
superb mare, given him by hi#^thcr: his stirrups 
are of massive gold, and his helmet is of dazxUng 
brightness. Antar is near him, on his faithful 
Abjar, of the shape and with the gait of a lion. 
The indefatigable pedestrian Sheyboob, with quiver 
on his shoulder, walks at t!ie stirrup of his brother 
Antar. During the march, Prince Molek endea^ 
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vours to wean the mind of his friend Hassan from 
the sad reflccticms upon which it is intent; but 
finding that the latter could not forget the perils 
impending over his tribe and his dear Nahoomeh, 
who was menaced aith slaver}*, the prince calls 
upon Aniar, and begs him to improcise some war* 
like air. An tar, full of warlike ctillmsiam, bursts 
forth 

Oh, bow t lo?s the trsncbsnt steel 

And xlit ipcw*hcsd*s |(U(terin9 point to tv 1 
Dcsth hsi no ills the brave ivn ; 

Distsrds slone the phantom flee. 

srmr advances; the steeds flwe the Tancee ; 

LoimI 'ihouts miJ the shock send their echoes on high; 

A dusty veil shrouds the whole Aeld, like thedouils. 
Foreboders of tempests that darken tbe sky. 

Now mingles the fight ; coruscatlotis of light 

Troni tlic flasliiug of sabre's break through tlie Chick gloom; 
Tlie gleam of the spears like a cornet appears; 

Clory, gl<*y to hem wlto dares challenge his doom 1 

I.eC the warrior plunge in the midst of the inj, 

Let his lance overturn every foe in his waj» 

With gore let hu scioelar's blade be dyed, 

But let cnlmnesSf not passion, bis actions guide. 

Midst shame and scorn the coward meets his end, 

No friend from insult will his bones defend. 

No fsir-ono melt in sorrow o*er his grave, 

For Beauty's tears are due but to tbe brave. 

When I shall Mi. one livery voice will say, 

** He wia a fearfal lion in the fray, ’ 

** Who, till be shared the inevitable totob, 

•• Guarded from wrong roy honour and oy hosa^.” 
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Thus sang Antar. ** Noble cavalieri^ said 
Hassan; you equal the most illustrious 
warriors in valour, you excel them in eloquence/' 
All his companions in arms applauded Antar, 
and prevailed upon him to repeat his song, in 
which they joined. 

The children of Alw ami Mazen continued their 
march for two days. Antar, who had left his 
party in cffder to traverse alone the crest of the 
mountains, perceived in a valley below two cava* 
liers engaged in a despenite conflict. He spurred 
his faithful Abjar, calling out to tliem to suspend 
their fury. At the 9*mid of his voice, the 
liatants separated, and one of them advanced Ut 
meet him, his eyes suffused with tears. Antar 
checreti him, and l>cggcd to know the caiisc of 
their difference. 

My lonl,'* said the stranger, “ we are two 
brothers; niy adversary is the eldest. Our grand¬ 
father, a {K>werrul noble, namuxl Ainara, the sou 
of Aris, hod uumen>us flocks and lurds; amongst 
them was a young female camel, as swifl in its 
course as the I)ird of the desiTt. One day, observ¬ 
ing that this camel had not returned with his herds, 
be interrogated the herdsman, who replied, that 
the camel having wandered to a distance, he had 
pursued her for a long time, without being able to 
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gi't near her; that, having taken up a dark^coloured 
glittering atone, he hurled it at the camel; that it 
struck her and pierced her ride, and site fell down 
dead upon the spot. Our grandftther felt much 
regret at the loss of this animal; he moutitod his 
horse, and was directi^d by the herdsman to the 
spot where ho had left her, and there he found the 
dark stone tinged with blood. Being deeply yersed 
in the nature of things, he diMrovered that this 
stone was a fragment of a thundcrholt; ho carried 
it away, and caused it to be forgixl into a scimetar 
by the most celebrated armourer of his time. When 
the weapon was liniriie<l, the workman, iimtchli^ in 
his art, presentul it to my grandsin\ saying, 
‘ l>elH)l(l an iuestinmble wea}K>n, winch wants 
nothing but an arm* worthy of wielding it.' My 
grandfather, provoked at the iusolenco of the 
armourer, took the scimetar out of his hands, and 
hy a blow swifter than lightning, struck off his 
head with it. Dami (this is the name the scimetar 
received) had a scabbard of massive gold, and the 
hilt was enriched with precious stones. My grand- 
sire deposited Domi in his treasury. He dic^l 
fifteen years after. My father succeeded him, and 
inherited his scimetar, os well as his other arms. 
When he found his end approaching he called me 
near him, and said to me kindly: * I feci that I 
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have but a few dajs to live; your elder brother is 
ambitious and unjust; when I am no more> he will 
get possession of all my goods. Take this weapon,' 
he added, presenting Dami to me; * it will make 
your fortune. If you carry it to the great Khos* 
roes, king of Persia, or to any other monarch, they 
will loud you with wi»alth.' I received the present 
with gratit u de, and com ing by night, privately, b u ried 
it here. A short time after, my father died, and my 
brother took his place, without admitting me to 
share in the sutallest article of his ]>n)]x.Tty. Col* 
lecting together the anna, he missed Dami, and 
accused me of having stolen it. This I at first 
denied, but he worried me so cruelly, that I was 
constrained to leafl him to the spot where I had 
buried the Bcimetar. I sought for it a lung time 
w*ithout avail; having concealed it during the 
darkness of the night, I was unable to find it again. 
My brcithcT insisted that I wished to decrivc hinu 
and, in spite of my protestations, rushed upon me, 
sword in hand. I was obliged to defend iny life, 
when your fortunate arrival put a stop to our 
hateful cstnilut. Do you, my lord, judge between 
us.' 

Antar, .turning towards the other combatant, 
asked him why he tyrannized over his brother, and 
why he refused to allow him to share in the pro- 
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perty left by their father. Indignant at bring thus 
interrogated by a stranger^ the other prepared to 
reply with hia arimetar. Antar perceived his ino^ 
lions; anticipated him, and with a blow of his 
lance, which was as inevitable as the decree of fate, 
transpierced his breast* the spcar-liead glittering 
from betwixt his shoulders: he fell vomiting tor¬ 
rents of blood, and expired. The young Arab 
kissed the hand of Antar, and, returning thanks to 
Ilia liberator, rejoined his tribe. 

When he was out of sight, Antar, pleased at 
haring performc'd this act of justice, hod a fancy 
to repose in the valley for a short time. According 
to the custom of the Arabs, he struck his lance into 
the ground before dismounting. Thrice, however, 
did he strive to make it stick, and thrice the lance, 
which could pipn?c the strongest breasUplatcs, was 
unable to penetrate the sand. Astonished at this 
prodigy, Antar leaped from his courser, impatient 
to discxiver the cause. He stooped down, and 
uncovered an enormous scimetar gamishiri with 
gold and jewels. Transported witli joy, Antar 
admired the decree of Providence, which ha<I thus 
placed in his hands the famous Uami. He hastened 
to his com|>anions in arms, and presented to Prince 
Malek this weapon worthy of a monarch, relating 
to him how it came into his power. Malek, after 
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adouring the sabre, restored it to Antar, saying r 
“ it is but just that the best weapon in the world 
should fall to the lot of the bravest warrior of his 
time" His companions in anns congratulated 
Antar, and continued their route, full of hope from 
this hajipy omen. 

Having reached a vast plain, overslmdowed by 
lofty plane*trecs, the children of Abs were prepar* 
ing to halt near a limpid rivulet, when they per* 
edved at a distance 6ve hundred horsemen clothed 
in armour; they advanced towards them. The 
Al^ians, with outsti :ched flecks md fixed eyes, 
halted, anxious to discover whether or not they 
were enemies. The column, hr>wever, ad\'anccd 
majestically; as soon as it was near, a war-cry 
burst suddenly from lioth ades. Gay dak, son of 
Sumbusri, chief of this band, overjoyed at meeting 
Antar and the Absians, exclaimed, now 1 shall, 
at length, avenge my father; now, at last, sliall I 
wash away my shame!" 

Goydak had, in his tender years, been made an 
orphan by Antar. When he attained tlic age of 
manhood, he displayed so much magnanimity and 
courage, that his name l)ecame renowned amongst 
the Arabs, and he was adjudged worthy to be the 
chief of his tribe, as his father had been before him. 
Gaydak employed the authority thus conceded to 
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him in exalting the giory and augmenting the hap* 
piness of the families under his rule. One Cadaa* 
jealous of Gay dak's elevatkm, insidiously called 
often to his recdlection that his father had perished 
by the hand of Antar, and in the hope of seeing 
him falli incited him to defy this hero. Gaydak 
set out with this bold design, but receiving an in¬ 
vitation from Assaf, he was obliged to return. 

Night now apprcechod: the respective forces lit 
their watch-fires and placed their sentinels. At the 
earliest dawn, the two onnies were ranged in order 
of battle. Antar dartuti upcm the foe with a cry 
which made the mountains ring with its echoes. 
Whirlwinds of dust risi* from his horse's feet; he 
overturns everything that opposes him. Gaydak, 
observing the disorder which Antar was creating 
amongst his band, flies to stop tho tnrrenL Antar 
sees him, and with a single blow of the redoubtable 
Datni, makes his Itead fly from his shoulders, and 
roll some distance in the dust. The horsemen of 
Gaydak, beholding the fall of their chief, seek 
safety in flight. The valiont Absians take pos¬ 
session of the enemy's horses and baggage, and 
continue their march. 

They were but a short distance from the tribe of 
Mazen, when Haasan, impatient to learn wiint had 
happened in his absence, asked Prince Malek's per- 
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mission to precede him, in order to announce to the 
Mazenites the approach of the warriors of Abs. 
Molek consented, assuring him that he should soon 
be with turn. Hassan hastened on, and reaching 
his tribe, found the ground covered with dead b^ 
Assaf liait made himself master of the camp, 
after a horrible carnage, and was proceeding to 
wards the mountain of Abon, behind which the 
women and children had taken refuge. Hossuh 
heard him cry to his companions in arms: 
** friends, make all slaves you can: plunder and 
take what you plea^ ; I want nothing myself; I 
abatidon every thing to you, save Noliooineh, the 
daughter of Nujoom.’' 

Horrorstnick at seeing the condition of his tribe, 
Hassan rushed into the thickest of the enemy, fob 
lowed by his party, ftiU of rage. The warriors of 
Assaf wheeled about, and death triumphed on all 
sides. Assaf, seeing a young warricH* coming fu« 
riously. towards him, exclumed, return whence 
you came; rush not upon certain death.^ ** If 1 had 
arriveil sooner,'' retumetl Hassan, ** you would not 
have ruined my country. Hut 1 bring with me 
the warriors of Abs, of Adnan, of Fusera, and of 
Tebian, who will make you repent your violence. 
I am the husband of her whom you wish to carry 
ofF, and I am come to chastise your audacity." 
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Assaf uttered a furious cry* “ Wretch, neither 
Absians, nor any whom the eun ^ines upon, can 
intimidate me.*’ Saving this, lie ran at Haasan 
like a desperate lion, desiring no one to approach : 
he wished to glut his rage unaided. 

The two heroes attacked each other with equal 
fury. After a long and obstinate combat, Hassan 
felt his stemgth decaying, and wished to fly; but 
Aaaaf pressed him vigorously, and was about to 
deal a mortal stroke, when the Abrians came up 
with the rapidity of the falcon. Prince Molek had 
accelerated his march; arriving sooo after Hassan* 
he had learnt the disastrous plight of the children 
of Mazen, and flew to their succour. An tar 
loosened the bridle of the eager Abjar, who made 
sparks of Are issue Ixmcath hts foot, and at the first 
shock separated the two combatants. 

Tlic sight of these warriom restored hope to the 
hearts of the Mazenites, who returned to the fight, 
admiring the valour of Antar, who mowed down 
the chosen warriors of the enemy like ears of com. 
The presence of Assaf alone restrmned them from 
flight, and made theiri brave death. Antar rushed 
towards him, and pierced him in the right side with 
his lance: Assaf fell drovmed in his own hUyod. 
His ftiends, eager Co avenge his death, pressed like 
a torrent upon Antar, who stood firm, Sheyboof 
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behind him dealing death with his arrows. The 
numbers, however, increased, and An tar broke 
through the crowd with the impetuosity of the 
north wind. 

The children of Abs and of Mazen, inspired 
with fresh courage, routed their enemies, who, 
having lost their chief, dis}>ersed on all sides, and 
abandoned the field of battle. The Mazenitos iv« 
turned to their homes singing the praises of Prince 
Mnlck and the intrepid Antar. 
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I. 


By St OfOTfe, 1 WM tite 6m pmo» thtt «nur«d tb« 
breteh; tnd bftd I not effected it, 1 luJ been eltin if I had bad 
a million of livei. 

E<L Knfw, 'Twhb jmi j you bad »ot ten, your own and a cai'v. 
But waa it ponaible? 

Bob. 1 aaiorc you (upon my reputation) *tia triMi and your* 
self aball confess it Baa Jonsoa. 


Hr what alnurd pruder)' is it, that a man who 
tells hia stories with a gr^luc boldness of descrip* 
tion, is sure to be classed with the mere vulgar 
urtificers of fiction ;-^hat adventures, merely bo« 
cause they are sketched with a flowing, gigantic out* 
line, and reflect a few brif^t hues of imagination, 
should be cOTsidered as no better than modifications 
of falsehood ? For my own part, I agree with 
Madame de Stael, that real life abounds much 
moa* with romance than we are disposed to allow. 
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There seemi to me much narrowoess in the 
scepticism with which such extraordinary &cU are 
received,—ajici worse tlian narrowne5s*«-a Van¬ 
dalism, a Mannish barbarism, levelling witli its 
clumsy catapults and battering-rams the towering 
and aerial architecture, that at once fills the soul of 
the hearer, disciplines il to lofty conceptions of the 
vast and sublime, and lifts it alwve the common¬ 
place regularities of our dull diurnal sphere,^ 
into an orh swarming with new races of inhabitants, 
wliere miracles, so far from being exccptioiiH to tlie 
humdrum routine • • human affairs, theniselves 
constitute the general rule, to which every-day 
occurrences and eommon probabilities are the 
exce{)tions. 

I shall never forget old Colonel T , of the* 
Honourable Company's service, and with how 
greedy an car, with what a delight steeped in 
horror, a curiosity skirted with affright, I used to 
follow him through his long, tortuous details of the 
chances that befell him in \m protracted military* 
career. I had tlien but recently arrived in India, 
and being young, was naturally more interested in 
die stirring events and revolving vicissitudes related 
by that most pleasing of auto-biographcrs—the long 
windings of hii stories that, now obscure'and dubious, 
now suddenly emerging into sunshine, constituted 
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the gretter part of his adventures. Related, as 
they never failed to be, with the roost picturesque 
fidelity, they k^t me in constant vibration between 
hope and fear; sometimes making me tremble with 
a strange inccmaistency, lest the tiger, with wlioin 
he was in actual conflict for two hours by his watch, 
one of Barraud's best chronometers, or the gul[>h 
of eight huntlred feet and a few inches in per|)cn- 
dicular descent, to which he had spurred forwards 
his horse, in order to get at a detachment of the 
enemy by a shorter cut, should swallow him up, 
and snap asunder the yam of his narrative. I 
mention this merely to shew the power of the 
historian; for it is what I actually felt even wbiUt 
I saw and heard him*. 

This extraordinary bring had lived a life of 
sieges^ The trenches, the imminent deadly 
breach,'' the scarp and counterecarp, wore the 
cradles that rocked his early love of military 
achievements ;~the smoke of field •pieces the fumes 
of bursting stink-pots, and tumbrils taking fire— 
the miasma of ditches dense with alligators, many 
of whom, dying with affright from the turmoil and 
uproar of the same, rendered the air still nion: 
putrid^all this was the atmosphere to which Iun 
organs were most familiar. In every respect, lu; 
seemed a man destined to the strange out-uf«tlie-way 
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cxrcurrenccs, that cut bo reinarka))le a figure in the 
uioraelB of bic^aphy with wlndi he was accustomed 
U> treat us. He Kved in a good house, when I 
lirst knew him, in the neighbourhood of Cbepauk, 
and WBA very hospitable, exc^ in the article of 
wme; Ills claret and Madeira being of iecond*ratc 
qualitieB; but his guests forgot that bis wines wen* 
Hour, whilst they listened to his adventures. 

Colonel T ■ ■', in figure, was much below the 
onlinary stature, und thouj^ by ik> means slender, 
tIuTe wus in his corpulence that which contradict(*d 
the notion of his btiog at. Tlie most remarkable, 
tor it was the most engiossing, port of that figure, 
was his head, which, being enonnoudy dispro* 
|)ortioned to the rest of his person, gave him the 
shape of a turbot, of which the rhomboid was not 
interrupted by any thing refsembling a neck; ho 
that hardly any portion of his form sUtod out fnan 
the gciK'ral context of the Ix)dy, if 1 may be pci' 
udttcd Kuch an expresdon. On the projecting 
promontory ot a nose, to which bivouacking 
in the dry land-winds of tlie night, or reposing 
with his face upwards under a vertical sun in the 
day, had imparted a portentous redness, glared a 
huge carbuncle, around which, like the planets in 
a motionless orrery, were ranged, as if dtang ii 
homage, all the minor pimples of his countenance; 
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or TAtbff^ like the BheristAdarB, duftad&n^ jeiiu- 
diini And diubdarft, ranged round the naboli of 
Oude in hie durbar. Hh eyeit were mall 

and greyieh^ and pierecd apparently in an after- 
thought, nature having overlooked them in her 
original design: but they teemed to gleam with 
wonder at hie eicapes by flood and held, us they 
were remiiKled of the ten thousand shapes in which 
iiangcr and death had flitted Wfoiv them. 

Such wae my worthy friend Colonel T ^ of 
the Honourable Company's service; and with mi 
pleating a fascination did his strange udventtll^^ 
lieguile niy attention, tliat 1 abjured the sight of 
the cold-blmaled sceptics, male or female, who 
turned their n<Mes up at his details, or threw 
their faces into affected distortions, as if there was 
suinetlitng too hanl to swallow, or Ixiistixl on tht*ir 
idiotic features the customary signulb^ by which 
jM^rsons of no imagination denote their inen*- 
dulity. 

The colonel, after the manner of many oihor oM 
officers in the Company's service, »> long oh lie was 
in command, never failed at the conclusion of an 
awakening incident, to call in the reduiuiant tenii- 
mony of his «de*de^mp: a most superfluous pn«- 
caution, as I felt it to be; f<v his rccitaU, even wheJi 
tiiey snatched a grace or two beyoml the n‘uch iif 
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truth, were so eDteruiniiig, (hat even if the; had 
not been true, they at least ought to have been so. 
StilK however, frcmi a laudable wish to make out 
the case, as the lawyers say, he did occasionidly 
make the appeal, which, bring always affirmatively 
answered, became ^^conlinnAtion strong as Holy 
Writ;’ 

Never, then, was I more displeased with any 
living creature, than I was with that very aide-dc* 
camp, wl)o, for nearly two years, had gone on in« 
dorsiiig in blank so many of the coloners stories, 
one after the other, but ho, a short time after the 
colonel hatl resigned his coaiaiAnd, bring appealed 
to as uAual,—after a pretty long description of a 
most disastrous maKh, and a most miraculous re- 
danption of sixteen field^jneccs that, in the heat of 
:i pursuit, had stuck fast in a ravine upon the 
]*ullitachcrry ghauts, and were instantly sur¬ 
rounded by a stout body of Tippoo’s horse,— 
actually deserted his ccmimanding officer at hi^^ 
utmost neol, by refusing to vouch for the transac¬ 
tion. It seems an extraordinary escape,’’ said 
the simple-hearted colonel, as he finished his 
relation, but it’s quite true~and Captain Sim- 
nter—there—was my aide-dMamp at tbe time, 
and will tell you the same. Captain Simmer, you 
remember it well, don’t you ^ 
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1 pArdcm, odaneW' rei:^cd the captain; 
am not jour aidesie^amp noWi and don't 
reccdlect a word about it* As if the coxcomb,~ 
who, whilst he was eating the colonel's rice, and 
doing the honours of his board, had become the 
subacriUng witness to matters much more sur¬ 
prising,—might not, out of pure good-nature, 
have continued to render him the san>e trifling 
service. In truth, I found afterwards no reason to 
regret the circumstance; for, from this time, my 
friend the Colonel went on much the better from 
having no aide-de-camp to appeal to. He had a 
wider range of memory to wander over; and having 
nothing to fear frenn being deserted by his witness 
at a pinch, condescended no mure to prop up his 
relations by such contemptilde buttresses, hut on 
the contrary reared them into the air with a towering 
magnificence of structure, that frowned like thv 
bastions of a hill-fort on the puny intellects thut 
doubted or distrusted him. It was wonderful, the 
incubus of which the mutinous reply of Ca|)tain 
Simmer relieved him; for it may be as well to 
observe that Captain Simmer was a King's officer, 
and naturally disposed to an envious cretlulity of 
the achievements of the Company's army. My 
friend was now, therefore, infinitely more at his 
ease;—a Caesar without a Marc Antony to rebuke 
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him; or rather like the hone id Homer, unjoked 
from the chariot, and gambolUiig and frisking over 
froih paaturvt, without check or restraint. 

And it lias always stmek me, if at any time I 
have UMcd the privilege of an old Indian, as i 
have oecaaionaJly done at the tea>tabW of a maiden 
noiit, who sometiniea invited a small and seh'ot set 
In hear what I had to tell of chat miraculous 
ctnintry, an<l wlicn I have begun with tome modest 
incident, faliulnuK indeed with regard to the rest of 
the LMirth, hut natunJ and probable in India, it 
laefiiod to put the tea^ipa and saucers into com* 
inolion, as if a thimder-cJi^udhad burst on them 
I repeat, it has always struck me, as tl»e height of 
absurdity, to apply the rule and compass of common 
facts to a story of which the scene is laid there. 
Yet 1 related only matters of the stalest notoriety ; 
of |MTSona, for instmiuv, who swallowed swords; 
of cobra di capellas that danced waltacs and <;ua- 
drilU'H; and 1 told her that in India there were 
millions of human beings, who never in tlieir lives 
drank any thing stronger than water. She received 
them all indeed politely, yet with an incredulous 
stare; but as to the water-drinkers, she frankly 
declared, it could not be true-^it was impossible; 
there might be a few, but so many fools cmdd never 
exist together in the nme country and at the same 
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tinM. Probably ahe was the more sceptical, as d\e 
loved from her bemt an occasicmal glass of em de 
vie^ provided it was of a good quality. 

For India, perhaps Asia in g«ieral, is the seat of 
the most stupmdous images and gigantic assot'tn* 
lions, that can fill the mind. It has been in all 
ages the theatre of what is vast or surprising in the 
history of the species; the cradle hi which iu in* 
fancy was nursed, and a country so teeming with 
life and population, that northem Europe, whicli 
has been called the officino genHumi a mere env 
tomKmgor^s stall in the comparison. Every tiling 
in India refuses to accommodate itsc^lf to the nar* 
rowncss of European cDncvptious. The illiniitahlr 
antiquity of its institutions; (he faint and shadowy 
lines in which its history fades Into its mythology ; 
the mystic divisions of caste, like rivers coeval with 
the Indus and the Gonges, and flowing like them 
for ever apart; the awful and giddy pile of ka 
chronology, hiding its head in tlie <Urkcst niistK of* 
time; the licasts of prey, at whose roar the pniiia*> 
val forests tremble; elephants, on whose lucks bat¬ 
talions ride to combat; its serpents of imiuoAHur- 
able coil; its banian trees, each of them a forest 
all present to us the wildest exaggerations of na* 
ture, and ^scourse of the great ahd the infinite in 
a language intelligible to mau. This taste fur the 
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vast and unbounded is better cultivated in India 
tlian any other part of the worlds and I advise 
those who have a dull and uninteresting m^od of 
telling their facts, to travel thither and improve it. 

For myself, I ))erceivcd the taste ripening within 
me, in the same ratio as I acquired the habit of be* 
lieving the improbable, or rather the as 

the Greeks call it, of the old coloners adventures. 
N*othiug is so dull in general as military operations; 
but his campaigns were fruitful of the wildest com* 
hi nations of fortune, and even in times of {)€ace, his 
life ulM>unded with episode^, of a less stirring cha* 
nictcr indee<i, but equally strange and interesting. 

One evening, a small party of us were sitting at 
his hospitable table. The bottle went languidly 
round, for, to speak the truth, his claret was un« 
usually acrid, and the Madeira yielded no refuge, 
for if possible it was worse* But he soon drew our 
attention from so insignificant a circumstance, and 
Ix'gan thus 

A mutiny broke out amongst the sepoys of a 
battalion I commanded at Trichinopoly,—*the Sd 
battalion of the 5th regiment of Native Infantry.*^ 
These particulars he ne^er neglected,—they were 
fascines and gabions, as it were, to protect the ca* 
vities of his story. There were few officers on 
duty with us, except three lieutenants, an ensign 
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or two, and Captain Fiteyrorker Fondlepan, com¬ 
manding ^ small corps of artillery at the sami* 
station^• What was to be done? It was a criticAl 
exigency, and no time was to be lost. I had no 
one to consult with, for my juniors were mere boys, 
and when the time for decisive action came, I found 
Captain Fireworker Fondlepan, who was a gnat 
epicure, standing om his muUigataw'ney, which 
was then on the fire. To have got him away from 
his stc'wpan wouhl have been as hopeless as to 
move a projector from his pots at the moment of 
projection. I w as iletermined, however, to (jiicll 
the mutiny at the hazard of my life. The chief 
cause of the discontent was a strong suspicion that 
the English wore bent upon extirpating the Himloo 
religion and establishing Uieir own in its stead : 1 
resolved, therefore, to remove the suspicion, taking 
it for gnint(.*d that the sepoys, as soon as that wus 
done, would return to their duty. 

‘‘ Now, as good luck would have it, that %’i*ry 
day was the grand festival of Joggernaut, the <)uy 
on which the immense car of the g(xl is whcik^d 
alK)Ut, and thousands of his dcn'otecs rush to throw 
themselves down before it for the honour of being 
cnislied to atoms as it passes over tlum Now I 
well knew that what had principally given birth 
the dissatisfaction of the sq>oys was the snciring 

M 3 
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irreverent way in which English officers were ac^ 
ciistnmcd tr> i^peak of that ceremony, caftng those, 
who trietl oil they could to be killed cm thA occa* 
Kion, Mi many fiwis and oMses for their pains. 

** What do you think, I did P Vou will swear 
it is incndthle^but it is all true, and you may 
swear till you are block in your faces. 

I'xtraordinary e\i1s require extraordinary ro* 
medies. I heard the rumbling of the dreadful 
( horiot, mu! the roar and shouts of the myriads 
that throngetl amiind it. I was prepared: for I 
niarehnl up towards it rt the head of my regi¬ 
ment, colours flying, drums l>eating. There was 
something truly terrific in the noise uf that mighty 
machine. It was like mount Atlas moving upon 
wheels. At length it approached the place where 
I stoixl. 

* jMnke way!' said I, in four several Un* 
gnages, Himlostanee, Canarese, Tamul, Mai ay- 
alum ; * make way \ I will ^tew you all, that, 
tiioiigh the English are attached to their own foitli, 
they n'spcct yours also, and venerate its myn- 
tones.’ 

** So saying, I threw myself t)eneath the fore- 
whcid on the left ^de o( the pondouus engine. 
At tlie some instant, loud murmurs of applause 
sounded in roy ears like tlie rushing of many 
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It wM a tecTible mcHnent. The chariot, 
indeed, dSi not do me much injury, for, luckily, 
my gorget, gave way at the inatant the forewhcel 
pasaed over me, and by slipping on one side, turned 
the wheel also into anoUier direction ;^but ihv 
myriads of blocklieads that ran over me, each eager 
to be crushed to death .in honour of the god, weiv 
too much for endurance. Never can I forget t})c' 
innumerable hoofs, some (wre, aomc sandaled, thot 
kneaded me that morning almost into clay. 

Ymi will ask what supported me on this trying 
occasion ?^TIie gratifying consciousness, that I was 
saving the Company's dominions; for if i\mt niu* 
tiny had not been ijuelled, there would have bei^n 
a general insurrection of the native troops through 
Uie whole peninsula. Besides, what is life to a brave 
man ? I hod eaten the Company's salt fnmi my 
youth upwards. How then could I hesitate It 
is inconceivable how these feelings kejit up my 
spirits, whilst I lay niutionless K'nrath the inv 
menso avalanches of human flesh, that came tuui- 
hling in succesaioD over me. But—you would nol 
think it—well, think as you like, but it is tnic. 
every word of it,—I derived considerable cnisou- 
ragement from a dreumstano*, that scemK a trifling 
one was, however, a gcM^d omen, and I mad(* 
the most of it 
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Every body knows the veneration chcri^ed 
by the Hindoos for their monkeya They lead a 
life of ease and indolence amongst the trees that 
surround the great pagoda of Trichinopoly) and to 
injure ordcstn>y them is an incx]nable profanation. 
The spot I occupied, whilst my carcase was offi¬ 
ciating as a trottoir to so many thousands of hucoaii 
i)eings, faced that celebrated pagoda, on the south¬ 
west angle. I omitted telling you that 1 had taken 
especial caution to protect my face, as well as I 
could, by kcT])ing iny right elbow over it, but in a 
position that enabled nit to sec from under it al¬ 
most every thing that was going on. Amongst 
other thiugH, I noticed in particular u brahminy 
monkey, wlio, from one of the projecting friezes of 
the temple, was hiking down upon the bustling 
i^nc below, perhaps all the while laughing at it in 
his sleeve. He was in all respects an interesting 
])crsonuge, and calculated to inspire the respect due 
to age and experience. His long grty beard <lc- 
sceinlcii almost to hi a middle, and his chevks were 
channelled as if by deep thought and meditation. 

Now it may seem odd,~but Til be hanged, 
for all that, if it is not true, every word of it,— 
whenever I caught a glimpse of his countenance, 
it was lifted up with a peculiar smile of oompla- 
cencj; pay, he nodded to me witli a look of appro- 
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bation it was impossible to nusiaterpret. It seemed 
to tell me to be of good heart, ^and once, as I was 
endeavouring to shift mjsdf a little on one side, he 
frowned when he saw what I was doing, and chat¬ 
tered loudly, as i to desire me to lie still. Luckily, 
I took his hint. Had I changed my position, I 
should have l)een trodden into powder, and there 
would have been no memorial of me but what a 
shovel might have swept up in the evening.^ 

When the colonel had concluded his story, we 
all felt that be was drawing at a most prodigious 
rate on our credulity. I was unwilling, however, 
to express a single doubt, for I had arrived in 
India with a strong impression, that it was the 
theatre of extraordinary occurrences. Tlwi rest of 
the company consisted of two lieutenants, an ensign, 
and a cadet, new to the service, and they, not feel¬ 
ing quite assured that to express dislK'liuf of a su¬ 
perior officer’s stories would not bring them witliin 
the Articles of War, stared to the utmost stretch of 
their eyes, and said nothing. 

It was plain that he perceived these symptoms 
of doubt. ** Ah,** said he, ** you don't believe tliat 
I could have escaped death from the pressure of so 
many people. And it is extram^inaiy. Hut don't 
1>e in a hurry, and you’ll find nothing incredible 
in it. 
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I have always found an advantage^** he con* 
tinued, ** in considering things philosophically. 
And what is {^losophy but the application of 
those general rules of human action, which, being 
stored u|> by experience, are brought into use by 
accident or occasion? Often had I reflected on the 
superstitions of Hindostan. I knew that they fu})- 
]>lied artificial maxims of conduct tliat ran counter 
to the genuine impulses of humanity. Hut I said 
to myself^granted, that there will be many indi¬ 
viduals who, in the deliri im of a false religion, will 
voluntarily rush upon ntortyrdom; yet it is coti* 
trary to sound philosopliy, that thousands should 
concur, at the same moment, in one act of suicide. 

I always debate, however, such questions with 
un impartial attention to all that can be said on 
Isoth sidos;—and the Suropean crusades of the 
tenth and eleventh t'enturies, when the pillars of 
the earth trembled under the feet of millions who 
never returned, Btan'd my hypothesis in t})e face. 

* Pslmw !* said I, * that goes for iH>thiDg. Hml 
they been all sure of perilling, titcrc would have 
been no crusaders.’ So I drew this conclusion^ 
that, though it was considered by the Hindoos as 
highly meritorious to throw themselves I)eneath the 
chariot of Jaggemaut, yet they all calculated'upon 
escaping destruction. 
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** Th^rc waft a devilish cUvct fellow of a pundit, 
who often viflted me. He was ripely learned in 
the religion of hit country, and while he conformed 
outwardly to its ritesy he had too much acuteness 
not to see through its impoatures. I took rare, 
therefore, licfore I made up my mind to this hn> 
zardous experiment, to consult him confidentially 
upon it. 

** ‘ Ramochund Roy/ said I, * to-day is the holy 
procession of Jaggemaut/—^ It is/ said he, with a 
graceful salaam. ^ And thousands u]x>n iJiousandK 
will strive for the privilege of 1>eing crushed to 
death bcneatli the chariot.'—‘ Undoubtedly,’ hr 
replied, gravely; * they will thus get into paradise 
three millions of years liefore they would arrive 
there in the ordinary course of things. Besides 
that, thev arc by this means sure, in the next stage 
of their being, not to inhabit the bodies of obscene 
animals or beasts of prey, which to a Hindfx> is very 
unpleasant.’ 

^ These are strong inducements/ I said. ' But 
iny friend, Ramochund Roy, of those who throw 
themselves beneoth the car, a few only can Iw 
killed. And are all the disappointed candidates 
for the same honour, who display an «|ual spirit of 
<ievotion and courage, to lie exempted from the 
high rewards you speak off’ He paused—eyed 
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me with a glance that half 8aid> ^ master has found 
out the secret,*^and said —* No. That makes no 
difference. Vishnu looks on actual death and the 
willingness to die, in his service, with equal appro- 
bation; and hence it is so many escape destruction.' 
As he said this, I ul>scrved a smile on his lips. 

** * How is that?' said I to Ramochund Roy, as if 
1 had caught him. But he could not escape the horns 
of my dilemma. So lie gave it up;-*and looking 
round to see that no cme was within hearing, un- 
folded a shawl that girded his loins, and drew from 
its folds something like a * »reast«pUte, of an elastic 
substance resembling India rubber, but hard as 
adamant, and so light and portable, that it could 
easily be concealed under the extents of the dress. 

** It was the thing 1 wished for. I then revealed 
the experiment I contemplated ^ to save his Mo¬ 
ther for the Hindoos in English pay look upon 
the Cnmj^y as their mamma. He assisted me in 
putting on the thorax, which he said was a secret 
known only to the brahuiins, and assured me that, 
under its protection, the whole population of India 
might pass over me without injury. * But halloa,' 
said I—for the chariot was fast approaching—^ this 
will protect one part only of my person^Nher 
parts more vulnerable'—‘ Don’t be alarmed,' he 
said, ‘ it wiU stretch at the rate of one-quarter of 
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an inch ft>r every hundredth person that goes ov^ 
you, till It completely covers you.’ ** 

Here the colonel looked at us, to observe whether 
our incredulity was cured. We testified our unani- 
niOus belief. But,'* said T, ^ seeing what an urw 
s|)eakable benefit you have rendered your country, 
you are of course in the enjoyment of a splendid 
pension for your gallantry in that astonishing 
affair?’’—Not at all," he replied. True, I 
saved the British empire in Indio, and prevented 
the cutting of ten thousand British throats; count¬ 
ing ladies and all, we may say fifteen thousand. 
What of that ? I had no interest at the presidency, 
or, as Major O’Neal of our regiment used to say, 
all the interest I had there was agunst me. For, 
the lost time I was at Madras, whilst I was one 
morning ])aying my respects to the governor, bis 
lady oouitng suddenly into tlic room, I movcxl 
somewhat too hastily towards her, and trod upon 
her ladyship’s foot. Now I have it from good 
autliority, that her ladyslup the governess never 
forgot it: so I was at that time in bad odour at 
head-quarters. Yet they could not help taking 
some notice of my having saved India; so they 
voted me forty rupees a montli in addition to my 
pay: scarcely half a pice for every foot that trod 
upon me in their service. 
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^^But what will you think,* continued the colonel, 
** when you hear that, as soon as it got wind in 
England that I had received a pension fc^ what I 
did on that occasion, such a hubbub ensued, that a 
Court of Proprietors was instantly summoned,*at 
which one of their orators made a long spi'ech, en¬ 
larging upon the cruelty of Uic suttee, for tlie first 
hour<»r two; then upon the horrid abominations 
of Jaggeniaut, accusing the Directors point blank 
of conniving at, because they had imposed a heavy 
tax u])on, the ceremony. At last be came to me 
and my bit of a [«nsion 

^ Nay more,' said he. ^ a British officer of great 
talents and high rank, and comtnmuiing at the 
.Htation in sight of the pagoda whence tlic car pro¬ 
ceeds on its infernal round,—I mean Colonel T— ; 
this officer, because forsooth a mutiny had broke 
out among the native troops, on the alleged ground 
that the Eoglisli were meditating the subversion of 
the Hindoo religionthis officer, I repeat, instead 
of exerting his influence, as l)ccainc him, to shew 
them tlie folly and heathenism of their execrable 
rites, gave them his ex{>ress sanction, by costing 
himself under the wheels of the chariot. But it is 
said, he saved our Indian empire. What of that ? 
An empire is dearly bought at the price of an 
acquieecence in superstitions that disgrace our na- 
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txire, I ftp further : for thie Colonel X- !■■■■■, who 
ou^lit to have been dismiseed the service, haa been 
rewariittd out of the Company's treasury by a pro¬ 
digal spociKcally for that day's exploit/ The 

nrator, after speaking five hours by the Coinpony*>» 
clock, sat down ; but (such is the power of ebw 
cpience over the lM>dy to which he 1>el<mp;ed) suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying a vote of censure a^^iisl the 
riirectoTs and the Madras pjvemroent. Titc cim^ 
secfucnce wus, that, in their next despatches, there 
was a paragraph roundly rating the local ^>vern» 
ment for their misapplication of the public treasure, 
anti stopping my forty rupees a montli for ever.’'' 

We cxprcsMxl our thanks f<ir tlte interesting ad> 
ventuivs whicli tmr friend related to us, and our 
|MilaJi<iulus being at the door, took our leave.^ 

Pooh,*" said he, ** this is nothing. Promise to 
dine with me next Sunday, and you shall bear 
something more surprising.'* We dtd not require 
much persuasion, and gave our profuiscs without 
hesitation. 
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II. 

When we next met at the hospitable table of our 
friend, the colonel, we fottnd him not a little de¬ 
presses! ; and began to bi‘ :i[^>reheD«vc that the 
state of his spiriu would be inauspicious to the 
usual flow of his after-dinner narrations. The ftet 
is, he had dined a da 3 ror two before with a member 
of coundli at whose table he met two or three of 
those coxcombs, who glory in disdpating the en¬ 
chantment of an Angles Asiatic adventure, by And* 
ing the cracks and flaws of a story, and hunting out 
petty discrepancies and trivial incongruities: like 
the critics, who turn up their noses at Sbakspeare, 
when he disdains to be fettmd with the shabby 
unities of time and place. These blockheads, it 
seems, were young civilians, fresh from the matter- 
of-iact land of their birth, whose minds a long re¬ 
sidence in India had not yet enlarged to the dimen¬ 
sions of the various prodigies, which are of almost 
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daily occurreoce in that country. Accordingly, 
after the colonel had treated tbra with one of tht* 
most amusing incidents he could pick out from his 
wallet, which, I need not say, was always well 
stuffed with singular and awakening facts, they 
shrugged their shoulders, tossed their heads, and 
exhibited the most obtrudve symbols of that un¬ 
polished incredulity, which had justly given him 
80 much offence. 

.In the party assembled at the coloners tabic, 
there chanced to be a barrister of the Supreme 
Court, a well-informed man and polished in his 
manners, who endeavoured, by giving a pleasing 
turn to the conversation, to bring our good friend 
iMck to his wonted track of narrative, from which 
the impertinence he had lately experienced had 
nearly tumetl him aside. “ It seems to me^ said 
the Iwrrister, the most unequivocal symptom of 
a narrow intellect, to throw discredit upon any h)>c- 
cific occuimice, merely because it rises above thv 
level of every-day experience; nor is any thing 
more provoking than the foolish exclamations, nn 
such occasions—how improbable! how incredibh* I 
as if improbable* and Mncredible* were convertihie 
words; whereas that which seems imprcjbable is not 
incredible, and that which seems incredible is hy 
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no oieani imp^babU. It is a mere b^macfay, 
coDsiclered apart from false associations. 

And do itnapne, if you cao, a mode of existence 
from which every thing improbable and incredible 
is excludt^. Wliat^ in such a state uf tilings, 
would Ix'coinc of the most active undying principle 
of uurI>eing,-^urioaiCy? Gone; gapping for breath 
like the mouse m the philusopher^K air-pump, when 
the rct^*iver is cxhuiisted. Figure to yourselves the 
dead, cheorlesH void, the torpid, exiuuiuate htupidity 
of such a wurlil! The bare imaginatiun of it corners 
over 01)6 with a seiiaatioD I nc that we experienced 
during the hot nights have had lately ;-^au 
atiuospherc heavy, stagnant, and DHitumless, that 
it seemed as if the winds of heaven had sighed away 
their last breath. 

I go further. Blot out what you call die in- 
i rodible and the improlttble from real history ; 
prune your ancient or modem records of every shoot 
nnd cxcivsceni'c timt strays beyond what you r:in 
easily l)6liev'c or readily admit; what u intsci'uhle 
halance-shret would the history of the uurld uji- 
pear! what a paltry sum of insignificant items, 
when all the dignity of its agents, all that is dmnmtic 
in its traiisitioius or stirring and ennobling in its 
lessons, is struck out! I am not speaking of mere 
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fables^"" continued the barriater; ** at roaring, ram* 
|)ant prodigiea«—the * quieguid Orema menda.v c* 
iia^S I will give you up Mount Athoa and the flet't 
that sailed through it>—though I bdieve HerodotiiK 
to be n)ost shamefully slandered in this respect 
but, in tlie name of authentic UstMy, I ask, what 
is to become of the whole catalogue of daring ad* 
venturers, rank and file, 

Frum MftcccloniB’t maJman to the Swede; 

in a word, all the romanc'e of history, which is 
the most credible part of it after ail—the (*orin* 
thiati capitals that crown it, the immortal frieTcs 
that stand out in such exquisite relief fmm its sur¬ 
face ? 

“ And on the existing world, this most remorse- 
IfAs ostracism of iocrediUe facts wcmld be still mon* 
deuilening in its effects than on the retrospective* 
^'uu must have a new language. Every sentence 
must be drehnuted of its epithets; and as for the 
(Iclightfiil gabble of tl>c st'X, when every adjective 
that glides fro4|lhrir lips is nmlcied of its super* 
lutire, and every phrase implying intensity of feeU 
ing or thought is forbidden them—what a death* 
blow, I say, to that interesting gosisp, wliirh so 
well l)ecomes them wi>en they play the part of 
historians; thoee graceful tendrils of imagery and 
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&ncy, that twine round our hearts as we listen to 
their narrations! One sickens at the thought 

But I go still further. I assert that the re> 
gion of fact, strict literal fact, is commensurate 
with that uf romance. I'hesr territories arc so 
curiously indented into each other that it is 
Hcara'Iy practicable to discriminate their exact 
Ixiundortes. Examine the facts which constitute 
the daily questions that arise in courts of law. 
Facts that are enough to make you turn pale 
with astonihlimerit, and to keep you so for the rest 
of your natural life, revob * there in a ceaseless 
circle; miracles are there sc/temnly attested beyond 
the reach of scepticism; the wildest anomalies are 
brought into juxta-pusition—the most jarring con- 
troiiictions reconciled. A court of law is a stage, 
it were, on which Fate herself is a mounU>bank, dis¬ 
playing all sorts of buffooneries to amuse, all sorts 
of juggling ti> |ier{)lex us carnival of the 
strangest follies and the most incredible crimes. 
Are you (tmvenant with that most amusing of all 
French Iiooks—the Oruaes It is u coU 

lection of adjudged cases in tin* old pnivincial 
courts of Fnuitxs carriinl by ap}x*al to the pn^ 
vincial parliaments, sifted, analyzed, debated by 
minds traiiieil to doubt, magnifying hairs into 
atones walls, turning over evitry thing, (irst on one 
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ttdef th«t) on the other, with the )ce«B inqutiition of a 
wBtd^niiker examining the wheeli of a chronometer. 

** And my own litUe e K peri ence in the Sujwemc 
Court of this presidency would be eno\^ to furnish 
oases of » extraordinary a kind, inv<iiving delicate 
questions of (eetimociyy-^bat testimony hanging 
together by so curious a contexture—«o whimsical 
A joinery—you would suppose they had been stning 
togetlier expressly for tlie Minerva press. Allow 
me to say, moreover, that nature is a more skilful 
artist tlisn imaipnation. She pieces her work 
without seam or suture; she never overreaches her* 
self as fiction is apt to do, by stn*tchiT>g her arm 
too far. All, in Iuh* operations, is striking whlioiit 
absurdity, miraculous witlmut cHagg<*ration. I 
would, therefon*, exhort the puppies, who laugh 
at the coloncrs surprising adventures^ merely l>o-‘ 
cause they transcend the circle of their own limited 
conct^Hions, to ponder a little upon some matters 
of fact, that will give their credulity a much 
rougher exercise; yet, resting upon the assuri^ 
testimony of living witnesses, and upon ciirum- 
stana's which cannot err. And, ]irrhapH, you will 
}>emiit me to mention one, the first that comes into 
iny recollection. 

“It was one of the earliest briefs I over held/* 
said the barrister. ^ The cause was tried before 
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three cle%'er judges, and it made eadt particular 
hair ot their hcodK ao to bestir itself, as to endanger 
l|ie lialance of their law^wigs. Indeed, the junior 
judge had just arrived from England with a new 
wig; but unfortunately it had feasted a convoca« 
tjoii of cock«roaches on the voyage, and there was 
a wide aperture on each fdde, through which his 
ears projected; and it was amusing to observe 
them becoming every minute more and more erect 
As the details of the case increased in intcn*it. 

Jamt^s Murdoch ami William Niclioh privates 
in the Madras Kuro[s -n regiment, were indicted 
fur the murder of one llawicy, a M*rjeant in that 
regiment. The cantonments of Arcot, where tht^ 
murder was committed, consist, as thi* colonel well 
knows, of a line of neat bungalows for the offii«rs, 
at some dintance from the barracks. Hevoiid the 
Um^, and much behind the barracks, there are om* 
oi* two huts, at a straggling space fnan each other, 
w hen* arrack, toddy, and other poisons, are liccnwxi 
U> be vended, the sum paid for the license going 
into some pocket ready to receive it, os a ])crquksiie 
tor winking at the abuse. One evening, a party 
hod stolen out, after gun-fire, to one of those liens 
of drunkenness, kept by a man and woman, neither 
of them bearing the best of characters. Their 
names were Alexander and Mary Britton. Their 
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three gueAts^ Murdoch, Ntchol, and Soijeant 
Hawley, becoming by degree* maddened with h 
H quur remarkable far producing that effect without 
the intermetiiate one of inebriation, a quarrel took 
place, according to the statement of Britton and 
hi A wife, between the two private* and the Aerjennt, 
and after«‘ard* an aflVay, whiib i(*ninnatoil in I>1 oikI- 
ahed; Hawley having fallt'n, in conaoqueiirt* of 
severe blows given him by Mvmloch ond Nichol, 
one of whom nuirtally woimdiNl him with a 
luyonet. 

Such A sevne, though iicc*oinpanii'd with the 
noisy wrangling which is (Ik* itsuoJ prelude to Mows, 
teas too diM^mt from the cantonnients ti> attract 
o1>servatiaii. A simtinel, indeed, htnrd Miinething 
like n shriek, but as the festivities of the place 
were gencrully drunken ones, noises nlv>ve the 
ordinary pitch were neither nnn.smd nor appalling 
d rerun »st Alices. The Serjeant was, of course, miss4*d, 
and inquiriefl made for him in every dire<*tion. 

“ Before, however, any suspicions weri’ din*ct«»d 
to the huU Britton and his wife ap|x'Arcxi IxTon* 
the cr)inniundmg officer, to whcmi they niaJt' the 
following staten>ent. 'Khey were well aevpminted 
with HawIcV) who fre<)U(mtly came tp their^'>^</^yt/c, 
^ as well os with the two privatcN. All thre«* cjine 
there on the ])receding night, atid after drinking 
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rather freely» a violent dispute took place between 
Nichol and Hawley» arising from some jealous 
feelings entertained by the f<»tner as to certain 
attentions the sojeant was supposed to have paid 
hiN wife. Murdoch entered into the quamU having 
aggrieved by some strokes of a rattan the 
aerjeant had given him upon parade. In a short 
time after tlie commencement of tlie disputCf the 
two privates rushed upon Hawlcy» and Nichol, 
miring a bayonet which had fallen chi the ground 
in the sen Mis inflicted a mortal wound upon the 
serjeant, who died imn diately, without a groan. 

Being usked, why they made no idTort to 
separate them during the struggle* or to give the 
lUann at tlie barracks they declared they hati mode 
the strongest efforts with that intent, but that the 
two men lieiag muscular anil strong, and they them- 
Helves in a weak state of health* they were easily 
over (towered, and were sulwequently afraid Co leave 
the hut, inasmuch as Nichol* having armed himself 
with u horse-pistol loadini with slugs, which hung 
tip in the hut as a protection from the Lootios (a 
wandering tribe, some of whom constantly hovered 
nboiit Arcot and the adjacent places), threatened 
them with instant deatli if they attempted to stir, 
and, moreover, forced them l)y intimidation to« 
Assist Murdoch in removing the body of the de- 
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cewd to a meH enclosure at the back of the hut, 
whm they fouud a pieoe of tent^oth with whicli 
they covered it. They then went away, with thv 
tnosi horrid iraprecations, and inenacin^ them wiUi 
immediate destruction if they dared to leave the hut; 
telling them also they would return in a uhort time to 
bury the body. On this infomiati<m, MurdiKb and 
Nichol were ordered to the guard^room, and tho 
(xnnmaiidant, with the magistrate of tlw district, 
wim happened to be then on a visit within the can¬ 
tonment, proceeded back to the hut with the man 
:u\(\ his wife. 

On entering it, they observed blood upon the 
H(X)r, but much of it appeared to have Ixam ab- 
Mirlieci during the night; and pFO(*etxl]ng to the 
l>a(*k of the hut, where the witness's describeil the 
Imcly to have been left beneath a covering of tent, 
cloth, they lifted up the cloth, Imt tlw body wak 
not un<lcr it. 'rhey looked minutely about the 
prcmi.ses, but could not discover it. The cloth, 
imloHl, wasbhMidy in many placet; but tlKsxurgeon, 
who t(V)k a part in the investigation, expresac<l 
turpriM* that there was no appcanincc of coagulau^i 
hUMsl, which usuaUy follows from a stab inflicted 
by a sharp instrument But tha.most striking 
circumstance was the absence of the bo<ly itself. 
The witnesses testified surprise at tliis incident 
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Only one mode of accounting for it presented 
Itself—tliat of the dec«a'<o<I having l>een carried 
off by tlie Ixiotic'a, for the sake of his dress or any 
valuable article he might have upon his {k^fhod; 
and this was themon* prol>ablef as the serjeant had 
a gold watch in his pocket at the time of tia* scuffle, 
aiul nothing of the kind had been fouiul u}x)n 
either of the prisoners. Iking asked, why they did 
iHit wcure his watch after his df?ttth, they i\*plied 
that, iti their alarm and distraction, they had not 
taken the precaution. In answer to u question, 
wliy they gave infon ^tion at so late an hour, 
tlay said they wca* oJVaid of being killeii by the 
prisoticrs, and dared not leave the place till eight 
(/clock the next meaning. 

There were some singular things ohsen nhle in 
their stutoments, but they adhered to them, at least 
in their general outline, with little or no variation. 
On the other hand, from the firat to the lost, Mur¬ 
doch and Nichol denied the crime imputed to them. 
Tlicy acknowlidgid, indeed, that feeling anxious 
to gi't tht^ Serjeant out of the hut, knowing l>e had 
valuable projicrty on liis person, a gold watch in 
his fob, and a bag of one hundred pagodas conceaUxl 
in his dn^s, of which he had boasted in the course of 
the evening, they endeavouml to puU him forcibly 
away; but, having obstinately resisted for some 
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rime, he sunk down at Uat in a drunken stupor, in 
which state they left him to the care of the man 
and woman. They supposed it to have been about 
ten oV'lock when they left the hut and retumet) to 
the barracks. 

It was a nice point :~for, the eorpun deiivli 
not being proved, it did not unequivocally ap]>ear 
that a murder hod been committed. This defect* 
tiowevcr, was supplied by the positive Assertion of 
Britton and his wife, that they hud seen tin* >rr- 
jeant die, and that when the Ixjdy was removed, life 
WHS <piite extinct. The hyiMHhesis, therefon*, of 
its abstraction by the I^ties, was accjuiesccxi in, 
an Iieing the least improUnble. 

The death of the seijeant, by the hands of 
Niclu)! und Murdoch, being thus sworn to, the 
priMMicTR W'crc fii'nt under a guard to MstlraK, to 
take their trial lK*fore the Supreme Court. They 
nrrived there two days only iK'forc the ««esHions; but, 
prior to their fimU commitment to the gaol, itu^y 
wore confined, under the same guard whicli hml 
bro\ight them to the presidency, in a small Arched 
room, beneath the ramparts of Fmt St. Get^rgt', 
which was occasionally used as a Company"n 
(kiwn. A strongly'barred window lowartls the 
was the only opening by which it was vcntilaud. 
The nights being sultry, the prisoners placed thenu 
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selves BM nettr the window os they coold. Hmco, if* 
addition to the g^rd at tlie door opening into the 
fort-aquare» unotlier had been stationed under the 
window looking to the aea. The senlind, who did 
duty tlioiVf paced liarkwards and forwards on a 
kind of terrace formed by the stones piled up as a 
breakwater, to protect the fort from the incursions 
of the sc*H, wiiich fur many years had gained consi- 
deruhiy upon it. 

It was alamt the hour of midnight; tlie same 
(tor)x)ral wIm) had brought the prisoners to Madras 
WHS on duty beh>w \-*j window of tlie room in 
whicit the prismiers wute confined. He was ntarly 
twenty feet beneath that window. The nioon shone 
bright, but mistily. The coq>ora] was much n- 
spitrtcd by his officers for sU^adinm and sobriety, 
and his courage ha<l been tried on tou many oc¬ 
casions to be questioned. Well ;-^al>out twelve 
n'cI<K:k-^indin’d, St. Mary's clock liad oot <{uite 
liiuslicil striking; it was an old weather*beaten 
stonn-cradled chwk, anti always took time to tell 
its story,^iu this instance, it struck at longer in¬ 
tervals than usual, for 1 myMlf slept only ihree or 
four yards frmu it that night the cdock had 

not quite tinijihed, when Corporal Hutchinson dis¬ 
tinctly perceived a darkidi body of vapour, which 
gradually increased in siae, ailvancing through the 
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surf. Suddenly, tlie vapour diMippeared, luid 
within two muakets' length marched Serjeant Haw- 

in the regilDeotal^—red, with yellow facings— 
of the Madras European regiment. Ills head wam 
l>andaged, and the cloth which bound it bloody; it 
was apiwrently yet bleeding. The serjeant slowly 
advanml towards the sentinel. 

The corporal (os he told the iiory) felt at first 
n little iK*r>*ous, it Ix^ing a thing he had lioen never 
useil (o; but, knowing that no evil spirit ix>ul<l 
harm a good Christian, he tried to rectillect the 
Lorda Prayer, lint failing in that, ftuax«d(Hl in 
repeating a part of the C'reed, when the serjeant 
eaine still closer to him, and told him not to In* 
alarmed. 

“ ‘ And can it be y<ni, Serjeant Hawley dc*« 
luandctl the corporal. 

♦ The saiiic,^ answered the Serjeant. • 1 lielong 
to ymir own conijiany, Ch.^rge Hutchinson.' 

* You did so,' naid the other. * But what 
brings yon back from tbo dead ? And did these 
}MMir lads murder you P* 

^ That's the business 1 am come alxiut,' said 
the Serjeant. ^ The lads are as innocent as bain's 
imbom. The man and woman belonging to the 
hut murdered me half an hour after the pis^r feU 
lows had gone home to their barracks. They then 
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robbccl me o( my watch, and hid it in the winvh- 
pillow of their cot^ where I have no doubt it is now. 
They couid not get at my pagodas, which were 
quilted in iny cape; so I nabbed them there/ said 
he, with the aune knowing wink (according to the 
cnqxirars story) he used# to make wlwn lie was 
living. 

‘ But are you come from the dtwd ?' asktKl the 
corporal. 

me no questions aUmt that, George 
Hutchinson/ rejoined the serjeant. * Only mind 
this,—that Jem MurdcH'h and Bill Nichol are in¬ 
nocent. Ia>sc no tinke, ; nd get the saddle put upon 
the right horse.' St' saying, Serjeant Hawley 
inarclied slowly away towards the beacli. A black 
va]V)ur again rose over the surf, but he was visible 
no longer. 

‘ This i.s a pretty kettle of fisli/ said the cor- 
poml; but although the two prisoners were at the 
window, and perhaps saw ami beard all that passed, 
he ktiew his duty, when on gtiard, nx> well to ex¬ 
change a word with either of iIhho. Nor did he 
numtion a syllable of what had ha|>|K*ned till he re- 
p>rted it to the towi^najor the following morning. 

* How strange T said the towT^-major. 

** * It's quite true, for all that/ said Corporal 
Hutchinson. 
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‘ But why% said ibe toviKmajor, ‘ why -did 
YOU not detAiQ him «s a deaerttf f* 

‘‘ ‘ Detain a ghoat for deserting f exclaimed the 
i*orpora). * No« that can never be. It can't K* n) 
in the ArtieW of W'ar, your honour.' 

** It was of )M) use debating (he point with the 
corporal, who, backetl by the Articles of War, 
would not flinch from Ins argument. It tHijuitc 
clear, then, thought the town-major, iliat the fel¬ 
low, |KThaps liulf a'^Kvp and half awake, xaw iuul 
heard MMiiething that seemefi to bear the wtnhbiiut* 
of the Serjeant. Satisfltd with hinown hyjHitht^is^, 
the town-major thought no more about the mutter. 

Karlv cm die Konie morning, the piisonefN wen* 
visiti^d by u soldier, who carrieti them their bn*rtk- 
fasts. He found llicin in tla^ g^eau*^t cofiKterna- 
tion, ;uid they positively aM^ured him they hsul M.en 
Hawley that night tlisuneiiy, and henrd him cou- 
^erring with the (*t>rporal, though by reoMin of the 
height of the window almve the terraiv, umi (he 
roaring of the surf, titey i»uld hear only the sound 
of voices but could liut dislinginsh what day 
talknl abi»ut. TIic sunie story they rc'pcated to 
the magistrates, hy wlioni they were miniiitted for 
trial ; to the constable who conducted thtm to the 
prison in the Black Town; and to the gaoler, </ld 
'I'om J%glan, when they arrived ihcTe. In the mean- 
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while, the Ull of indictment was sent before the 
^and jury, and, on the oaths of Bntton and hia 
wife^ returned * a true bill C those witoeases haria^ 
adhered steadily to their original statement. 

7'he matter was much discussed, and, though 
the gho(»t*9toTy was but sliglitly credited, some <Ie* 
grcc* of sympathy b^an to be felt for the priauoers^ 
especially ns the man and woman wm persons of 
notoriously bad characters. A small subscription 
having l)cen set on foot to enable them to employ 
counsel, an attorney was sent into the prison to take 
down the iteads of tlietr defence. The men told 
bini the same story the; had told alt along;—that, 
observing Serjeant Hawley to Ix^ io a stupified state 
from drinking, and knowing lie had property about 
him, tliey endeavoured to get him home; but find* 
ing him intractable, had left him in the care of 
Britton and bis wife. They further assured him, 
with u setlemnity of maiiDer, attesting at least the 
slneerity of their belief, that they had seen the 
serjeant with his head bandaged, hut in other re* 
Hpecls looking as usual; that they hail neither seen 
nf>r conversed with Corporal Hutditnson on the 
subject, and that iIk* reason of their watching so 
late at the window was tlie extmne closeness of the 
afMirtment in which they were shut up, and the 
nmw{uiujes which psevented them from sleeping. 
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** ^ 111 see \ht corporal m^self^' said the attorney^ 
who wai$ ^ profession* and starving for 

want of business. ^ i may hanim^ a good defence 
out of this* and TU retain , who is a 

shrewd fellow at cron* ex ami nation,' But I must 
NU])|)reM tlic compliment,'' said the Uirrister* 
which he was pleased to pay your humble sun 
vant* and pncecd with niy story. 

In a short time* the (*f>rporaI woMclosettod with 
I he attorney at his ofIScc. Hutchinson re|)eated 
the statement he had made to the towivniajor* but 
with one accessory circumstance* which ht* had then 
omittixi. It was this: that when the scTjcant's 
gfiost first spoke to hint* the ct>rporal thought it 
smelt a little of brandy* as if it Inui just taken a 
dram. It did not* however* seem poibable enough 
to be iTientioneil to the town-major, but liad 
since calleci it to mind, and the hmgtr he thought 
al>out it* the more he was convinced that his wmses 
had tint d<*eetvcd him. The attonwy came to one 
of these itmduAiona; cithiT that the serjeant was 
sUlI living* which was fortified by iIh; smell which 
the corporal had perceived whilst he conversed with 
his ghost; or tliat* if murdered* ho had \Kfn mur- 
ciend by Britton and his wife* and that tlic corpo* 
ral and the prisoners bad licen cgregiously defied 
by their imaginations in regard to his n^u|)p(*aN 
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once. ^ Yet,' said the attorney, ^ the watch in the 
winch^^pillow f At any rate, it will be a case of 
rubbery against the man and woman, even if the 
fierjcant turns up, sufficient to discredit their evi* 
dence against these poor fellows. So don^t let us 
forget the watcli.' 

“ And lie did not for^t it; fur he sent of!' in* 
Kiontly relays of bearers to each of the throe choul¬ 
tries Ix'tween Madras and An*ot; and having, in- 
stnicted me to move the court to put of!' the trial 
till the last day of the sessions, proceeded with the 
great(*st ex|)edition to that station, whore he arrivetl 
late in the evening. T^arly tlie next morning, the 
magistrate with his p>'on$ attended him to the hut, 
the door of which they burst open. The winch- 
pillow wa.i scarclied, — and the watch /ow«d/ 
* The ghost's word for a thousand pounds !*" ex¬ 
claimed the attorney; and having taken the pre¬ 
caution to subpci'iia the magiKtratc. he returned to 
the presidency, 

\ t was a singular ca.se, and the defeiiet* was 
iKtually singular. It was threefoldfirst, that 
ihc pHsont^rs laid not committed the murder; 
condly, that it was cximmicted by Urittim and his 
wife; tliirtlly, that no murder had been committed 
At all, the scTjeaut being sliil living. In the mean- 
while, the minutest search was made for Hawley,— 
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in the Black Town, Vepcry, Chcpauk, and every 
suburban hole and comer around Madras. Cow- 
stahlc^s and peons dragged every puDch«house; 
nuv, the ships lying in the roaiis weiv searched, 
with the exception of H. M. stiip BeMerophon^ 
which fired a swivel at Toin KglanV ]xirty, hciuk^ 
by himself, jtist as they were under her quarter, 
an<i prejxiring to go on board. * Let Bil/p JtNffian 
alone,* said Toni, niid wisely hauUd ofT. 

III sjntc, however, of thew.* |wrqui.Mtiuntt, 
jeant Hawley was iKit to U' fnnml; and the |iri* 
wniem were put on thdr trial. T took can? that the 
two witnesses for the Crown sliould lie examined 
a|iort from each other. BritUm, accordingly, was 
first sworn. In KiibsUncc, lie ri'peoted what, lie had 
aliviuiy sworn in his dipositions. But though the 
en>^s*c?( ami nation did not shake the main pirts of 
Ins evuicnee, he Ixx'ame dreadfidly agitated, pale 
as death iw'lf, and the sweat rmi pn^fusely down 
bis fucK*. At the end of it, he fell <lown, and was 
earritxl out of cmirt in a state of mental agony ami 
UaJily exhaust kin. All this, Iiuwcver, ww so irn^ 
coTicileablc with the manner of a witness speaking 
the truth, thut no one could give his U*stimony the 
least cretiit; nay many, and I was of the number, 
junified into an opposite exCrinne, and believid that 
be himself had either cummitted the murder or waa 
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privy to its perpetration. A confused mumiur ran 
through the court*house when the wexnan ap{x*ared. 
But it is imposrible to describe the sensation which 
pervodetl l)ench» jurors^ liar, and auditory, when, 
her hair floating in the wildest disorder over her 
face, which was lighted up with an expresrion that 
thrilled every heart with horror, the old syhii, in a 
vdw between a scream and a groan, cried out, * I 
saw him! 1 saw him! his wounds bleeding afresh 
ns soon as he canic up to me! Yes, with these eyes 
I saw him I The prisoners are innocent T What¬ 
ever this might mean, the judges Moppetl the pro- 
eet*<ling, and the two 1. ds were acquitted. 

** There was, Iiowomt, anutlxr ilebt due to jus¬ 
tice. The mail and woman were conducted iK'fore 
two niugUtratos in the grand-jury-room. They 
confessed the murder, and declared tliey hod flr&t 
stunned and afterwards stabbed their victim; that 
they had heard him boast of having money con- 
ccalixl uliout his person, but, from the hurry and 
confiisiou of the scone and the perturbation of their 
feelings, it had eluded their seait'h; but they took 
hiK watch, which they hid in the winchqiillow of 
their bed, and dragged the body to the back of 
the hut, where they wrapped it up in a tent-cloth. 
In a short time, a bill of indictment was pn*pared, 
and found by the grand jury. The next morning 
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them arraigned at the bar: a monorable alter¬ 
nation alnuMt without a precedent in the records of 
criminal juri^rudence * To the indictBK*nt they 
pleaded gfiUty. Their confessions^ sigmal hy the 
magistrutofs were read. Tliey received sentmu'e of 
death, and the following day was app(atite<i for 
their execution. 

The confessions that led to their conviction 
were the frvdt of tirasc compunctiouK visitings of 
nature to which the most <lepravcd are HOnu^imes 
accvKsilile. In this instance, they had l>cen wnnight 
to u full dtHclosurc of their guilt, by a delusion akin 
to that which had l)cen experieneid hy tin* ('urporal 
ami the two soldien^the pliantasin that had cheated 
their sciises under the guiae of the deevased aur* 
jeant. For, on the same night, when it was seen 
hy Flutehinson and the prisooers snil nearly abi>ut 
the same hour, it was seen also hy the vretchixl 
culprits. It f^hook its bloixiy head at them, and 
poinUd to a ghastly wound in its breast. They 
had Ihh.*)! walking on tlie bcadi near the Black 
Town, when Ute apparition advanced thn)ugh the 
imrf towards them, and after the dreadful and ii|^ 
l«lling gestures just described, vaniehei] fmm tbeir 
sight. AiTriglitcd cunsciencet might adequately 
account for such a phenomenon. Soinethiiig, Iniw. 
ever, much more inexplicable took place afterwards* 
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Never was so dense a multitude assembled to 
witness the awful crasummatiun of the law. Never 
was less commiseration fdt for its unhappy victims 
than for these persons* who ha<l conspired to aacri*- 
fice two innocent men io the prime of life by an in¬ 
famous complication of perjury and murder. Even* 
that caste of the native population* who shrink with 
liorror from the iodiction of death upon the meanest 
reptile that crawls the earth, acknowkdgeU its 
moral rightfulness in a cose of sucli singular atro¬ 
city. The criminals had now ascended the scairold, 
and while they were muttering a few inarticulate 
prayers for Divine Uarcy* and the chockly, whi> 
performs the d^rading duty of executioner, wok 
iuljusting the cords to their necks—*fust at that 
moment there arose' a lioUow inurnnir, like the roar 
of winds pent up in rocks* and—ride by side with 
the hangman—stood Serjeant Hawley* exactly os 
he appeared to the corporal* in regimentals, red, 
with yellow facings! Tfie apparition* if appari* 
tion it was, drew a shriek of agony from the ixm- 
demned wTetches. In an instant* the drop fell; they 
died without a struggle; but the serjeant disap¬ 
peared, no one can tell Itow or where* and was 
never heard of from that moment. Yet he was 
seen on the scaffold by thousands* and by five and 
twenty at least of his comrades, who bore the most 
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po^tivc attestation to the fact. The executioner 
saw iiim also, but, busied in the sad duties of his 
offiiT, marked not how he came or whither he 
vanished. 

“ For my own part,” said the barrister, “ I ww* 
never satisded with tliat rase. The serjeant's death 
was not proved satisfactorily to my mind; but cer¬ 
tain it is (hat lie eluded every effort to discover 
him. 

** A variety of tlutiries were afloat. I had mim*. 
The watch found in the pla<x* which the ghost had 
indicated; the di.'^appc^arance of the Ixxly from tho 
garden Ix'hind the hut where the murderers had 
left it; alwve all, (he brandy, of which (he Si'rjeont 
was redolent when he * revisited the glini|iscH of (he 
moon/ during the corporal's guuni, lent some con- 
finnution to tho sumiiso goncrslly curreut, that it 
was the identical Serjeant Hawley himself, w*hi> 
hod iRxm corporoily visible <in each of tbi'se wen- 
sions. Nor were there wanting some who Iwtievisl 
that the serjeant, stunned nut killed by Ins sup- 
|M»sed assassins t4K>k to his heels, glad uf the up- 
|xirtunity to desert, and having Kkulke<l to Madras, 
burie<l himself in the recosacs of the Block 'J'own 
for a time, an<i having in the early part of his life 
served in sevxral ships of war, entered himself an 
iUi able-bodied seaman on board the BeUeriffhon^ 
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whose stem avrivcl fired, it may be iwmembered, so 
uncourteous a salute to 'Tom Solan's party. But 
how Ik‘ could appear id Chose memorable avoiore, 
or pay such mysterious visits on shore, is a ques¬ 
tion that lias liofRed idl conjecture. It has been 
suspec^ted that what the corporal took for a vapour, 
hovering over the turf, was a inasulah-buat, in 
which he left the i^ip. Ilifre, how'ever, conjecture 
must |>auHe. Xlie problem w'as never soIvihI, and 
I coufesa that I am not OCdipus enough to unra* 
vel it.^ 

Here the barnttcr 'oncliulcd. It hu<! the effect 
fur which he hitcndi'** it. The cold resi*rvc8 of our 
good friend the colonel were instantly thaw'ecl, if 
1 fitny use the phrase. ** Its u d^-<l oild ttory,^ 
he said, ** hut I can beat it. A circumstance hap- 
pcriotl when I was at tin* siege ' But the 

coloiiers story must be given in a future numlier, 
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Whsn wc* next met at our old friend the coloncTit 


tahlei wc reiniiidi^ him of his pledges to tell wf^ 
something (*quivuU*nt to the tale i»f the SM{)rvitie 
(fourty with which the IxirriiftcT had amuscil iis; 
every otk' admitting it to Iw one of the strangi Kt 
com lunations of tlic w*ihl prohahilities that urc' for 
ever occurring in the real world* os if in emulation 
of the inventions that fancy puts forth in thut of 
rmtmnce. 

Mankind**' olwerved tin* 1»iTi»ter, ** are t<xj 
idle to fix the precise line of discrimination betwevn 
the two* which fade and melt into each other* like 
the colours of a chaiigeahtc silk. Such incidents 
seem occasionally interposed* as if to rebuke the 
presumption of human ignorance* which assign^ 
laws and limitations to that which is probahle. It is 
just stich trifling, as if the mathematician w^ere tu 
give geometrical definitions to the countlew sha{X‘s 
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into which the glaciers shoot their icy masses. 
And so darkling and bewildered are our judgments^ 
when they are exercised on matters out of the 
beaten track of experience, that we have accused 
travellers and historians of falsehuod, who have 
l>een, for a cycle of years, oppressed by uTijitst 
condomnution, until some l)rightening gleam of 
ti>st]}nony has shone forth to nxleem them into faith 
and acceptation. It was so with Hnicc, the most 
interesting of travellers. For years he hong ii 
dind-weight the shelves of his lKM)k stiller. 

It required only an ’>er traveller to iii>d his way 
to Goiuhiry^and to cut a live 1>eef-st(^ak from an 
Abyssinian ox,—ami up Ktarte<l Brnce white¬ 
washed into freah credit, like a eertilicated liank- 
rupt. The same thing hap|>ened to the elder 
voyagers. Sir John Mamleville, after passing 
ihrtiiigh the purgatory of lying travellers, has 
again cmergetl int<» credibility, wiiii his sins purged 
and burnt away, and blooms like an American nloc^ 
at the linl of a century. And wimt is more, Fer- 
diiuuul Memiez dc I’into, that liar of the first 
fnagnitiKle,"* who drew such large drafts on the 
cretlnlity of Ins ow n ago, finds all his bills duly 

honoured bv ilie liberalitv of ours.'* 

^ ¥ 

** You ore right,’' ejaculated the colonel. ** But 
the incredulitv, while it lasts, does infinite harm to 
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tUe rauAc of trutli iuclf. Whip me a ftoore of the 
fiiAtidioua blockheadH one meets every day at the 
pre!(ulenc)'i wlio refuse to believe any thing thty 
eannot ctomprchend« and cannot compndicnd any 
thing they have not seen 

** It ts * wisdom at one entrance quite shut ont«''' 
returned the barrister. 

Would ycMi belii^*e it said tlic culonel; the 
otiicr dayt at the guvernor^s table,—tlicre was 
Captain (*atlap, who, y(»u know, U at every tea- 
party, eternally doling out, amongst the womti), 
tlu' mouldy crusts and broken bits he scrapes out 
of niagastiues and review's—well, this puppy, wliu 
dearly lovi^ to hear himself talk, had gut close to 
the old iimster-attemlant, whu, you know, though 
(leaf as a post, pretends to hear every word that is 
addivsAtnl to him. Xhe lady govemess'K favourit<> 
monkey hotl just stuleo into the room, and this 
gave C'tttlap an op|x>rtunity to pester not only his 
deaf auditor, but those wlu> were not deaf, with 
.some nonsM.*iise about the natural history of inonkies 
he had got from iluifon or Goldsmith. And then 
he wefit on depreciating the whole race—giving 
them some credit, indeed, for cunning and mis- 
chievous trickf, but terming thtin ' ludiemus 
satires upon humanity.'—* Pshaw f said I,—you 
know what ray psfiawt! mean.—* Psliaw! You got 
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that stuff fmm Buffou, who never saw ten moakies 
in lU6 life, but studied the degraded mockeries of 
than exhibited in menagerieK^their native powm 
dulled by iiTiprisonnient'^thcir moral energies^^ 

^ Moral energies !* interrupted C*aptain ('atlap, 
bristling up his whiskers, and his lips curled into 
a sardonic grin. * Yes,' I replied, ^ mural energies.* 
He lignin interrupted me, for his incredulity ovtr- 
|)uwcred his politeness. * Surxdy,* he said, ‘ you 
do not as«‘rt that they are rational l)cings, endued 
with diMCuurse, aud with reason, us Hamlet says, 
“ looking lA-fore ai»d after* I dmi't cun' a 
lig,' said I, ^what Uomlet Miy!»-*-but this / say, 
fnim my own jKrHotml olkicrvatioii and knowledge: 
I have livid twenty years amongst them and tlio 
more I have seen of theiu, tlie more have I admired 
tiieir pruliciency iu the arts of civil life—tlieir 
jiolity—their frame of government—tlicir laws— 
their science, if sciena' be the adaptation of means 
U) ends. And Captain Catlap,' I said, ^ wdicn, 
thnmgh the mere iiii|>erfection of languagis we 
oilect to degrade a man by calling him a iiKmkey, 
we forget that we are iiwJvertently pitying him a 
cuDipIiinent; for there is no analogy that renders 
it at all plausible as a re))roddi. Never in my life 
did I know a monkey who was a shallow conceited 
<x>xcmub.* 1 could have supported my position by 
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a aeries of unquestionable facts, but I would not 
run the risk of an impertinent contradiction, or a 
look of ideotic disbelief, and therefore said no 
more. 

Here the barrisUT, who seemed inclined towards 
Captain f'atlapV theory, exclaimed, with some 
cmpliuiiis ** >ny friend, can these lx* your 
rtid sentiments touching that singular race 

** Unquestionahly,^ said the colonel. ** I could 
fill a volume uf much lietter hingraphy than the 
press is, fniiii month to month, teeming with in 
Knginnd, with Uic social qualities and traits of 
character of ])oor Hicronyinu, a favourite monkey 
once uttachiYl to nij housdiold,—the companion of 
iiiy toils, the solace of my leisure hoiir^^I might 
say, * iiiy guide, philoso|)hcr, and friend.''* Hero, 
albeit unused to the melting mood, tlie colonel 
w'oiihl willingly have bru^iod away unnoticed the 
tear that stole down his check. # 

Dcml, I HtqqKMe?^ said the barrister. No, 
not dead," returned the colonel. Di.*ad, indeed, 
to Uic world, for lie retired several years ago to a 
religious society of his tribe at Trichinopoly. Why, 
it WHS tlie same venerable creature wlm, if you 
recollect, warned me to lie still, whilst myriads of 
Juggernaut's pilgrims were trampling me beneath 
their feet." 


VOL. 11. 
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We eagerly expressed our desire to hear some* 
thiug about Hicronymo, who had drawn so aifec* 
tionate a token of sympathy from our excellent 
friend. 

I can only give you a few detached fragments 
of hid character^*' replied he« ** for his history*' 
(shaking his head with a mysterious solemnity) 
** ix'hings to other times as well os to our's. How¬ 
ever, let thot pass.—It is an incredulous age. I 
am not a candidate for ridicule; »I can only give 
you an anecdote or two, to enable you to form your 
own j udgmcntfl of hi;^/ Wc besought him to prrv 
cecd- 

“ It*s all true, by ,** l>egan the colonel, with 
ins wonted exordium. ** It was a sad time for the 
('ojnpany's troops, tliat expedition of Lord Com« 
wailit against Tippoo. Never were such privations 
undergone, or sustained with greater fortitude. In* 
deedi grumbling would have been of little use. 
We cursed and swore occasionally, it is true, and 
our curses were loud as well as deep; and if the 
commander-in^diief had Iward our criticisms on his 
Itiundm, wliiUt we devoted him and his whole staff 
to the infernal deities, perhaps tlw general orders 
<lay after day would not have teemed with such 
Imndiioine f)anegyricsupon cur patriotism and good 
feeling phrases which were admirable sops in the 
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])an, to reconcile us to the hardships inflicted on us 
by the most infernal commiaftoriat that ever cunsed 
a fine l>ody of troops. Horses and bullocks sunk 
by hundreds on the march ;^aDd having died of 
fatigtus or fever caused by fatigue, they made most 
execrable soup and still more alx>minmble curries. 
I was tlien lieutenant, and had to bring up some 
stragglers, the baggage having been impeded by 
the rains and the weakness of the cattle, which had 
I>e4'n cast ofTby Tippoo himself, and for that reason 
purclioMKl ut an inferior price. Tim Shepperd, 
Jamie Craig, myRclf, ensigns, and Hieronymo, 
whom I have already introduced to your ar(]uainN 
ance, had got, with extreme difficulty, on our 
wn*tched tatties, as far as the Cauvul Choultry, 
about half a mile from the right bank of the Cau« 
very, having dghtoen miles further to march to 
Anam)>addy, where we )iad a chance of rejoining a 
larger detochment, and obtaining a few rations of 
pnjvixions. 

It was a large, convenient structure, divided 
into several apartments for the rqiosc of travellers; 
and if our group could lie deemed a flt subject of 
satirical delineation, an artist would have mode a 
good hand of it. Having got our baggage under 
cover, and disposed our waggons, horses, and buU 
locks as well as we could, we supplied our ragged 

o S 
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han<l of fiepoys with their rice, and sat down in 
Mage deliberation us to tlie means of satisfying some 
natural cravings of our own, «'hid) bc^an to be 
somewhat inipr>rtunatc. I l<x>kcd on Hieronymo, 
who on thi'Sc* occasions wus wont to give at least 
some uneful hint, his nnnutc knowledge of the 
country fnH|Ucnt]y pointing out to us some uncx- 
pecUnl resource or other, when our own wisdom 
was at fault; but I perusid no consolation in his 
visage*. A loaf of mouldy hi\*ad, half a scer of 
riu\aiul the remains of a ham nearly ]»icki*d to the 
tame, were all we ^ ild muster to furnish forth our 
table. We looked« you niuy supposis exceiHhngly 
grave, and for sonic minutes remained silent, till 
some one missed Hicronyino, and called out— 
‘where's H i crony mo ! — when.''8 our Grand Al- 
gnasil (1^11 tell you presently why he was called 
hy that name.) 

“ And true it was, ilie little fellow was gone, 
noUxIy could say w here,—for no one hml set*n him 
steal away, though a minute or two U'fore he was 
one of our meIancl>oIy conclave. Yuu must pardon 
the epiBode, if I tell you what little I could scrape 
together about this strange being, before he became 
one of my family. To describe him as the most 
faithful, the must intelligent of his kind, would not 
be doing him half justice. By every' claim of zeal, 
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^^titude, affectk>n> be aaaerted a right to be classnl 
with the higher species of whicl^ for some wise 
but inscrutable purpose, his race are for awlnle 
iiestinetl to lie at once the reproach and the mimics. 
How the account wil) lie settled hereafter, os to 
comparative merit, iKtwixt his trilie and huniaiiity, 
must Ik' left until that final adjusttxKiit of all things, 
when no false weights wHU disturb Utc scale of jus¬ 
tice. 

Iliemnymo, Iierides, was a mysterious Ixriiig.— 

Don't smile,—Ky-, it is true;—true as I live 

by briitd. He was never young, and never old; 
always in middle agi*. My old friend Major Drill- 
ham, w ho, on his doath-1ie<1, rcaimmonded him to 
niy prntcclion, or ratlier reconmiendcti me t4i his, 
was R man of veracity, and he assured me that, in 
point of ngo, tlie Alguaxil hail far oxceeiled the 
utmos^t longevity of his kind, for nearly a century 
before he knew him; and the Grand Alguaxii 
could not have lived with the major less than 
and-twvnty years. For aiotig {xirtiou uf time, the 
gmxJ old major had no other companion; and it 
was most pleasant toobsen e the more than fraternal 
afl^'tion that Ixiund thitn to each other. From long 
study of their mutual wislu^s, a comniunion of lan¬ 
guage, inarticulate to our apprclicnisiuns, but suf- 
ficient for every puqxisc of social intercourse, existed 
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between th&n. There cAd Drillham, his legs 
swinging jutoss one elbow of his chair, whilst the 
Grand AJguazil occupied another by the side of it, 
watching evciy line and feature of his face, to dis^ 
cover what he wanted* If, after dinner, he gave a 
certain signal to Hieronymo, you saw the little page 
dart, half leap half run, to the verandah, for the 
>)ookah and its apparatus.—But I forgot to tell 
you why he was called the Grand Alguazil. 

** The major was not rich, his pay and batta 
reaching him only in scanty dribbtings, for it was 
stopped by amill^am of old debts ns soon as it 
left the paymaster's deal The little which the 
dubash left him, at the beginning of the month, 
t])e major used to deposit in some unfrequented 
hole and comer, where he thought it safe from 
depredation. The sum was small, but it sufficed 
for a month's frugal living, till the following one 
came round, and the loss of it would have driven 
him to sad straits. There was a little squab of a 
butler, in whom the major placed great confidence. 
He bad marked the snug recess in which hin master 
had lodged his rujK-es, and thought if he could help 
himself iifjifait. arrears of wages, there would* not 
be much barm in it. As soon as the cajdi was 
missed, it* may easily be imagined what a bustle 
ensued. Su^kkms fell first upon one, then upon 
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another,—the cook,—the cook d maty,—ntssalgee, 
—hookabadar; but the <dd mM^or nerer dreanu 
that the butler had any part in ita abatnction. 
Perplexed, but determined to detect the culprit, ho 
gave orders to send for the c<Hijuror, oo6 of thoet* 
men to be found in every Hindoo village, who, by 
working on the superstitious terrors of the natives, 
generally contrive to elicit the guilty secret. 

* No sooner,^—thus old DrUlbam used to tell 
the story,—«did Hieronymo hear tlie order, than, 
running up to me, and looking fixedly at my eyes, 
which were his lode-stars on all occasions, he shook 
his head, and began a rapid kind of speech, which 
we are apt to dera nothing more than unmeaning 
chatter. But I understood every word of it. He 
assured me, on his hmiour, there was no occasion to 
aend for the cMijurcr; that he knew tlie thief, but 
could not, for particular reasons, reveal his name, 
and promised me he would get back the money. 
So I left it in the Grand Alguazirs bands, as I 
always called him from that day. It was little 
more than half an hour, when, having significantly 
twitched me by the skirt of my coat, he led me to 
the spot whence the money had disappeared. And 
there,^ said the old major, * the rupees were, sure 
enough, safe aod sound, and not a fanam missing. 

I learned afterwards th^ it was the buder who had 
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taken it; but not till he had committed a more 
iserious depredation. The fact was, the Grand 
Alguazil had carefully scrti*ned him from discoveryi 
in the firnt instance, in return for numerous o/Rues 
of kindness he had received from the butler. The 
secoTui <ielinquency, which he detected with hia 
usual slirewdoess, seemed to have entirely alienated 
him from his friendship ;^and the fellow was dis- 
missed forthwith.' 

** Tlie Grand Alguazil, as the old major assured 
me, unravelled, in I>oth instances, the guilt of the 
{Utrly, with a degree of judgment, in which his 
human fac-similes would i*iMbably have bet*n found 
wanting. And he was enabled to do this by liis 
accurate observance of tlie iiiHn’somntenance w hen 
the money wa.H missed, and his long cx]x^riotice of 



l)etwcen the face of a man and his heart. ^ It is 
ncetiless to say,' the major remarked, ^ tliat no more 
larcenies were cuniniitted within my household. 
Their 8U|ierstition came in aid of their honesty t 
for, deeming Hieronyino to lx* the corimrc'ol re* 
sidence of n briJimin, tlwy venerated him os a 
superior intclligt>nce, whose eye could discover the 
most hidden secret.' 

“ But," continued the colonel, it was not till 
the poor major was no more, that the Grand Al* 
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guaxil followed iny fortunes^and faithfully und 
devotedly followed them. 

Now, thia ii a long digresdon, but it was ?u^ 
cessary you should know something of the Grand 
Alguozil's habits and character before he came to 
live with me. But I must stilt digress; for I 
hinted that there was a mystery in his li&and 
so there was, a strange, awful, solemn mystery.— 
Now don't smile better laugh outright, and tell 
jne I lie.'' 

Wc assured the colonel we did not smile, but 
were on the rack to hoar something more aI>ouC the 
Grand Alguazil. The colonel was pocifictl, and 
went on. 

Well, then—hilt it is rigltt to tell you before- 
hand, tliat I sliall iiulcnt a.H largely on yiuir cre¬ 
dulity as a jKiymaater on the Company's factory at 
Ingeverain, when he wants clothing for his wlKjJe 
regiment. Now, as I told yon, the Grand Algua- 
xil lived with the major twenty-five yivs. The 
major enticed liim away from Giivernur VereUt, 
who hoti him from Mr. Watts, wIh> received him 
us a present from Lonl Clive. It is cpiite certain, 
—I have it from MSS. now in my possession, 
which were bequeathed me by Major Drillluim (he 
used to call them Ilieronyino's title-<Uwds)>—that 
the Alguoril present at the buttle of Flossy, and, 

o S 
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when the firing b^an to be too serious a jokci con* 
trived to climb a tree in tbe tope» from whence he 
could discern all the operations of that wonderful 
day; and such was his discernment, that though 
Kveral of his tribe, who followed the fortunes of 
Clive's little band, deserted to the stronger side, 
when they observed such odds as mventy thousand 
men supported by fifty pieces of cannon against 
three thousand, he remained to the last‘confident 
in the ultimate triumph of tliat small but deter¬ 
mined body over the hosts of Surajoh Dowluh. 

I mention this,^ continued the colonel, as fur- 
nisliing some slight elen' ats for the calculation of 
the immense age of the t^rand Alguazil. But the 
manuscript traces it still higher. For Clive had 
him from Hoi well, and it is quite certain that the 
identical Hieronymo was in existence, neither young 
nor old, tong before, ^at the court of Auningsebe. 
But I will go no higher, for you may suspect me 
of playing on your credulity* So I return to the 
Cauvul Choultry, where, you may remember, we 
were sitting with no food to apjiease our appetites 
but what was so bad, tliat famine itself would have 
turned aside from it with loathing. 

In the meanwliile, the fury of the elements was 
unabated, when the sudden disappearance of the 
Grand Alguazil from the shelter of the choultry 
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smote our hearts, for he was a geoml favourite. 
We looked out ourselves, sent out sepoys, codies, 
bearers, in alt directions, but all Co no purpuae. I 
should have been the loudest in my regret, but for 
the secret assurance that he would speedily turn up 
again; and so he did. For, just as we were about 
to divide our mouldy loaf, and to steep it in water, 
out of tenderness to our teeth, and Tim Shepperd 
had begun to whistle, as he always did on such 
occasions, a few despairing bars of Grammachns^^ 
and Ensign Craig was beating the dcvirs 
tattoo with his knuckles,—in this state of despair 
and destitution, we lieard a rustling noise on the 
outside of the verandah, when in rude, dripping 
wet, the Grand Alguazil on the back of a fine 
young kid, which he was spurring and goading 
along, after the fashion of an experienced nmgh 
rider,—but not iteing able to prevail cm him to 
mount the steps, lie was holding him by the fore 
legs, tu prevent his escape, and chattering all the 
time loudly for asriatance. To cut the matter short, 
the kid was soon killt^, and his hinder quartern 
spitted before a good fire. * Worth the whole (xm> 
missariat V exclaimed, or rather swore, Tim Shep- 
perd. ^ Well done, little Hieronyoior Hut, as if 
to elude our praises, the Alguazil again disa]> 
peered. It was only, however, to return, at the 
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expiration of another half-hour, with a little bosketf 
hie frame tottering beneath the weight, containing 
three bottles of Madeira! How, whence, hj what 
incane, be oould have obtained such previous sup* 
plies, we were too iiungry to inquire; for, hy this 
dnf^, two roasted l^s of delicious kid, with what 
little rice wc liad saved, were smoking on the tabl^ 
and to enquiries of the Grand Alguazil, he sliook 
his head and was silent- So, having placed a plate 
of rice before him (he was too rigid a hrahtnin to 
touch animal food), we set to like fatnished wolves. 

** We hod just begun to awaken the night-owl 
with a catch, or some that answeriKi the same 
puqiose, when a voice, -ipparently of one in haste 
and imputiciit to be admitted, was heard from the 
?<tep8 of the verandah. Whoever it was, he spe^e 
Cnglish, though with a forrign accent,—and, in 
answer to the benlineVs challenge, exclaimed lustily 
* friend V ImmecUsptely, a tall figure, wrapt in a 
cloak, came stumbling over the carcases of bullocks, 
doi>ly-beHrer>s and ctmlies, into the apartment, 
which was echoing with our carousals. 

‘ jBos, /t<r, stis aique $ncerdo^^^ criwl the 
padre, on his entrance. * In plain Knglinh, I have 
nearly broken niy neck over your bullocks ;^that 
is ioi.^l am in pursuit of a thief;—that is fttr: 
there he is,' pointing to the Grand Alguazil, who 
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began to chatter with evident emotion* * And I 
am the prie^t^eacerdoe^whoni he haa robbed.' 
It was no other than the kind-hearted and amiable 
Schwarts. * But who would have thought it P' 
continued the jMdru; * the Grand Alguazil himself! 
The thief-taker turned thief! Quia cwttodiet f/woa 
custode^f Hicronymo soenird to understand every 
word he said—Latin and oTI; and to enjoy the 
padre's facetiousncaa as much as any uf us. In 
fact, they were not strangers to each other; for 
Sell war tz had known Hieronymo for at least three 
generations of his European patrons. Ere wr 
could give him a hospitable welcome, * hen*,' said 
the padre, loosening his chiak, and bringing out 
three additional liottlos of wine, with a fine salted 
tongue and a dozcsi of fresli biscuits, ‘ you see, 
my gaberdine cuven a few sins now and then 
and you, for emee, gentlemen, shall be niy con¬ 
fessors.' 

** I mention these things, not as bon mo^«, which 
the excellent padre never afiiirtcd, but meri'ly as 
s{>eciineiis of his peculiar liabits of (xinvemtum. 
Of course, this valuable accession to our society, 
and to the nectar that gladdened it, was truly 
seasonable. The padr4,~whose labours as o mis- 
sionary, if not more ineriturious were least thpee 
us efficacious as Chose of later days,—because he 
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had studied the Hindoos too deeply to disgust 
them with vehement railings against their own 
religion and usages, as a mode of recmnmending 
or enforcing his own, and felt that the denunciation 
of eternal punishment to those who refused to 
accept the doctrines he proffered, was not the roost 
humane or effectual way of propagating them,^ 
was, notwithstanding, diligent in liis calling. To 
ingratiate himself with the Hindoos, he became 
half a Hindoo himself^made himself acquainted 
with their language-^nd moved about, from place 
to place, sheltering himself in the meanest hut of a 
village, if ignorance waf lo be dispelled, or super¬ 
stition enlightened, or sorrow comforted. At the 
period of this adventure, he had fixed his residence 
in a small village, concealed from our view hy a 
tope, in the midst of which rose the few straggling 
huts of which it consisted. But it had not escaped 
the penetrating glance of Hioronymo. He knew 
tliat hunger after a long march was too serious a 
matter to be trifled with, and having, hy a process 
of reasoning peculiar to himself, inferred that a 
European was living in the village, and if so, that 
there must he something within his curtelage 
palatable to European stomachs, he had dexterously 
aviuled himself of the padre^s small store of worldly 
comforts for our relief. 
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** In the meanwhile, the storm that had abated 
sufficient!}' to permit the padre to walk from his 
hut to the choultry, burst out again with redoubled 
Ajiy. I looked out; the night was as dark as a 
wolfs mouth. Schwartz, though anxious to return, 
did not venture to brave the rain that descended 
in torrents, and made the whole country around 
us a vast lake. The choultry, indeed, Iiad been 
providently elevated contideraldy above iu level, 
which was low, and in the monsoon season exposed 
to frequent inundations* ^ It is a naughty night 
to swim in, as King Lear says,^ observed the 
padr^, and again sat down in familiar chat with 
us, partaking, though sparioglT, of the little 
collation he had brought with him. 

**The conversation turned upon Hieronymo. 
^ A cleverer fellow/ said the padre, * will not be 
found speedily. A long chain of authentic tradition 
is appended to his name. It reaches (here the 
padre lowered his voice to a tone of deep solemnity) 
beyond the period of Aurungzebe^^nd what is 
more, there is not a province or town in India, 
either in the peninsula or India proper, where he 
ia not known and Tespected. But I must not say 
more at present.' Here the padre was lost in 
graver meditations than assorted with our convivial 
feelings, and seemed willing to change the theme; 
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not, however, without mysteriously hinting some* 
thing about the wandering Jew, and indefinite 
durations of longevity, connecting distant ages 
with each other, permitted for some dark and 
awful purjMscs. It was not till long after this, 
that I lM*camc acquainted with some of the earlier 
and more wonderful pansagea of Hieroiiy010*^9 
history, but having been Jinpartod to me under 
the religious injunctions of aecresy, I must not 
blazon tliem. 

Meanwhile, the discourse assumed a gayer 
turn, and the good father, whose habits were 
neither austere nor asci'* *, kept us alive, till a 
late hour, with an un(*easing fuml of pleasant 
anecflote. From time to time wv peeped out* All 
around the choultry, the atmosphere a os thick and 
fog-wrapt, whilst the rain dcecendod in a vast 
torrent, resembling a diffused watcr-spout. In 
less than a <]uarter of an hour, there was an 
appalling roar, as of tumbling waters. ^ The 
mound is burst,' exclaimed Schwarts, ‘ and the 
river IS out T His fears were prophetic. The 
choultry stood like an island in the midst of a 
watery waste. We passed an anxious, and of 
course a sleepless night. Daylight disclosed the 
scene in all its terrors. The overflowing of the 
Cauvery had spread a white gleam of desolaticm 
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Dearly to the extent of the hexison. Not a hut 
was to be seen. The waste^l spirit of the clement 
had left no vestige of man or bis operations. The 
rain had ccased« but the depth of water was such, 
as to rentier every effort of proceeding on our 
march quite hopeless till it should subside. Dut 
when this would happen* was not a mattiT of oasy 
calculation. The coco-trees and plnntainsi indt*eil| 
still waved their stately branches* like lusty swim* 
mers breasting the flood; but those of lower stature* 
all in short which arc calletl jungle* had totally 
vanished. It was a scene which would have fur¬ 
nished Pou.ssiii himself with hintK to impmve his 
grand pii^uro of the Delugi*. A ])art of our cattle* 
which had <K'cupied the lower ground near the 
choultry* hud been swept away; but tlw more 
vuluablo portion, with our honn^, baggage-waggons, 
and doolies* remained fortunately uninjuroil. 

“ What was to be done ? Drowning by venturing 
on* or starving by remaining at ilte choultry, pre¬ 
sented u dismal alternative. The villagi^ and its 
inhabitants had I)eeu swept away. Kven RU)i]x»ing 
the roads fordable* titey were no longiT to be 
tracked without a guide accurately acquainted 
with the risings os well a.s the dip 4nd lulls of 
the soil. Schwarts recommended us to trust in 
Providence; ut there was an affrighuxl dejection 
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in his countenance^ which was rather a i&ithless 

* 

CGOimeDtaiy upon the resignation he inculcated. 
Our breakfast was ftr from a cheerful coie, for it 
consumed the list fragments of the night's banquet. 
Tim Shepperd tried a bar or two of Grammaehree 
MoUj/y but it would not do; and he then looked as 
blank as a niile-stone. The ensign, whose ftcettous- 
ness was at all times irrepressible, addressed the 
venerable padr6 with a sigh: ^well, father, we 
shall all be in heaven before to-morrow noon.' 
* God forbid, my son,' replied the missionary, in a 
lit ot momentary inadvertence. 

^ But consolation is at hand,' exclaimed 
Schwartz, after looking round him for a few minutes. 
^ Hieronymo is absent r The omen was instantly 
hailed, for we all confided,—for my part I knew 
not why,—in the inexhaustible resources of Hie* 
ronymo. If it be true, I said to myself, that his 
IS a charmed life,—if these traditions of his indo* 
structibility arc authentic,—he, who has seen so 
many generations of his own kind and of ours swept 
away like leaves l)efure the hurricane, must have 
garnered up wisdom infinitely transcending the 
scanty gleanings picked up by us who are merely 
of yesterday. The padre overheard my soliloquy. 
^Yes,' said he, *and Providence, my son, often 
shews those, who are the meanest in our darkened 
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efttimaCes, to be the highest in his own, by m^ing 
them the chosen instruments oC ^ beneficence/ 
We passed many hours in tlqs fttate of gloom and 
anxiety. Yet, paradox though U'be, here were six 
of us belonging to the proud race calling tbaaselves 
lords of tbe creation, and ne\*er abating a jot of 
their supeaiacy to any created thing,—here we 
were, crouching in abject dependence on the 
superior sagacity of a being despised as the mean 
mimic of our nature, countenanced only as a buffoon 
and jester, and paid in the proverbial coin of kicks 
and cuffs, appropriately termed ^ liis allowance/ 

Would you believe it continued tlie cdonel. 

Now don't give me that incredulous stare. 

It’s all true, by-We besought him to 

proceed. 

Well, I was saying,’* rejoined our aindng 
friend, ** our safety depended as it were on a single 
cast. To keep you no longer in suspense, tlie 
Grand Alguazil returned, but not alone; for we 
perceived him, as he sometimes swam, scHnetimes 
paddled along, in the mode known to swimmers by 
the phrase ^ treading water,* followed by f<iur of 
his own tribe, each 9vith a bamboo in his hand, 
who, strange as it may sound, shewed him the 
utmost deference and obeisance, and as lie mounted 
the verandah, stood <m the lower step, as an 
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acknowledgment of submision to his orders. But 
it waa with the padre alone that Hieronymo com¬ 
muned on thix occasion. ^ IIicr«>nvnio«' said the 
missionary, ‘ counsels instant departure; nay, he 
peremptorily insists on your resuming the inarch. 
He undertakes to be answerable for our safety; 
and, for my own part, I mjuire no other gua¬ 
rantee.' At the word, I gave orders for every 
thing to be got ready. At the place whence our 
march liegan, the waters did not rise higher than 
the dfainetcr of the waggon-wheels, pcnnitting the 
bullocks, though with difficulty, to drag them 
along w'here the soil w.is hanl. The peril of tlw 
exp(*ciitiun lay in ftiiding our way through u 
country abounding in tanks and intersoctinl by 
innuuicrable ravines and ditches dug to irrigate 
the paddy-fields, sonic of which were dcc'p enough 
to swallow us up, i*qui|iagc and all, and presenting 
no landmarks, at least none with which wc were 
acquainted, to keep us in the direction of the 
Ivatim track, whm* the waters would probably ire 
shallow enough to alhiw our advance. 

We fell nervous and uneasy. Tim Shepjierd, 
though he contrived to whistle the ctimplcte air of 
Oratnmnehree Mollt/y looked, as well as the rest, 
the picture of dismay, when ho cast his eyes on the 
world of waters around him. It seemed like the 
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ocean ; but tlie ocean without the security of a 
^]]); the occ^an traveraed by means of land'^pilot* 
age only> and that too rendenyl dubious and 
uncertain in the absence of every feature whicli 
marks the surface of a country. For it happened 
that our route lav through a chamjioign lev eh 
without hills, or tiipea, nr pagrKluA;^io short, 
without one distinct or definite locality. We hod 
accommodated the amiable priest with a duoly, 
the sick 8e])oy whn had occupied it on the march 
being convalescent enough to wade on foot with 
the rest of the party, whilst wo mounted our horses, 
—the whole iK'ing under the guidunceof Hi crony mo, 
to wlimu I resigiKxl the entire ainimond. It was 
phti^ant to hear him, hs he sat ]>crchcd on the toj) 
of tl>e first waggon, issuing orders from time to 
time to his little myrmidon k, who preceded the train 
as so many Tritons, sounding the depth with tbdr 
lianilioos, like pilots heaving the lead, and moving 
along hy a process resembling that of the arch¬ 
fiend on his way to roradiiw, which partook of 
walking, wading, swimming, flying; whilst their 
su|)crior looked around with an eye that Ixispokc 
at om'c foresight, circumspection, and determina¬ 
tion of purpose. Once or twice, indeud, he seemed 
to waver, but after a short halt, motioned us to 
proceed. I remarked, however, that he would 
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toUrate no noise. A whisper or murmur Appeared 
to distract his attention; for there was not a faculty 
of his soul which was not intensely exercised in the 
conduct of our little inarch. It was the epitome 
of the courage^ coolness, and address, with which 
Xenophon led liis ten thousand. In four hours, 
we advanced at least eight miles; and when the 
labour and fatigue of such a journey arc duly con* 
sidered, it must be classed amongst those surprising 
instances of perils encountered and difficulties 
vanquished, which deserve no ignoble place in the 
narratives of campaigns t 'ld battles. 

And yet’'~here the colonel heaved a deep 
sigU_«« the march, memorable as it was, has been 
passed over by every historian in silence. Even 
the General Orders ^hich issue oracles more lying 
tlian those of Dolphos itself, if the Honourable 
Colonel Such-a*<me, or some beardless lieutenant of 
a lord, is to be praised up to the stars, spoke not a 
word of poor Hieronymo. Nay, you may search 
all the gazettes and journals of the time, and you 
will not find so much os the mention of his name 

He shared the same fate,'* interrupted the 
i)anister, as the heroes who lived before the time 
of Agamemnon.^ 

Precisely so,** said the ccJonel. But though 
he may want his vatu sacevy he shall not want his 
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biographer. There it is, all ready for the publisher,*^ 
poioting to a bundle of manuscript on a side-table. 
** Indeed, I resolved not to publish it till after 
hts death; but that is an ev^t not likely to happen 
in our time,^ he observed with emphatic gravity. 

Those eight miles, however,** continued the 
colonel, ** brought us out of all danger. We halted 
at Manoor, which the waters had scarcely reached, 
and were suppbed with milk, rice, and fowls, by 
the cuttawal, at the simple requisition of the padre, 
whose name was a passport through the whole 
peninsula. I waa particularly anxious to talk over 
with that amiable man the astonishing resources of 
tlie Grand AlguaxU, and to elicit from him, if 1 
could, more of his antecedent history than the few 
detached fragments he had already imparted. But 
the padre looked much graver than usual, evidently 
diMxinccrted by iny iin])ortunity. ^ Urge me no 
further, I beseech you,* said he: ‘we are some* 
times snatched from earthly dangers by unearthly 
ogcDcies.* 

“ I had forgot to tell you, that, no sooner had 
we reached Manoor, than the little satellites of 
Hieronymo, who had rendered us such important 
services, were seen no more. They flitted away as 
shadows, though my eyes were at the very moment 
fixed upon them. As for Hieronymo, he lived 
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vrith me for a montli or two after. But whether 
he was disgUKtcd at the incredulity with which my 
narrative of his services wa^ received^ or at his 
being so entirely neglected at hcad-quarteriH or 
whether in cuuipliance with a religious vow, 1 
never saw <ir heard any more of him till 1 recog¬ 
nized him amongst the brahmins of hU tnbe at 
the great |>agoda of Trichinopoly, where he gave 
me, as you remember^ tliat important admonition^ 
w'hicl) prevented me from being trodden to death 
by Juggeniaut*s worsliippers. It's all truc,^ said 
tile colonel, os he cone^ided.*^*^ Hv * if you 
laugh, I will never tell you another story.” 
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We thanked the oolooel for hie anecdotes of the 
Grand Alguazil; but the barrister could not 
abstain from remarking that^ out of the vast store* 
house of so long a military experience, lie might 
have selected something that, hovering on the very 
brink of ini probability, would at the same time be 
more stirring and awakening in its effect. 

1 am far from denying,** said he, ** that 
Hiemnymo's adventures are paKsing strange; but 
they are obviously interwoven with a tissue of the 
supernatural^al least,enough to sulidue and blunt 
the edge of the emotions excited by tliose incidents, 
in which nature, coDfining henw'lf, as it were, to 
her own workshop, weaves a web, wild and fancifui 
iiufeed, out of the intricate and puszled skein of 
mere human agencies. Now Hieroqymo was a 
being either belonging to, or commercing with, 
the unknown wcwld. He is sOcnothing ^ the earth 
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owns the deniscit ot another <ahf whose 

participation in the concerns ot our own is that of 
a blind and fated minister, wlio does the biddings 
and acts from the impulse of an overruling will. 
The mitaclc distdpates the mystery, as the sun 
dissolves frost^wevk. Yet if our excellent friend 
w(»uld overhaul his knapsack, he would be at tv> 
loss for adventures, in which, bow strange and even 
miraculous soever (for the poverty of language 
drives us to tiie metajd^or), even obscurity is cleared, 
and every involution unravelled, without a moment^s 
rupture of continuity in that grand chain of cau- 
^tion, which contains and circumscribes all human 
nfiairH. 

And it is astonishing,'^ continued the barrister, 
wimt singular dramas, tragedy and comedy, 
alternately provoking tearB and laughter, nature 
gets up in her own theatre: examine tliem, you 
will find that her plots are as intricate, and in erne 
sense as artificial, as those of a regular dramatic 
Aiulior aiming at the gratification of an audience. 
Nay, the comic poets have sometimes pilfered her 
plots; and especially when nature, as she 
sometimes does, condescending as it were to lie a 
plsgiarist from herself, makes one individual an 
<'xact fac-shnile iimftte ad ungtsem of another. 
I'hese casual rewnblances, however, whicli some* 
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times ui as with the coafuaioo of a carnival^ 

are providentially of moat rare occurreoce; others 
wiee the social machioe would be stopped io its 
movement, and life rendered unquiet and unsafe. 
For, u>nceive an Antiph<Jis of Ephesus and to 
Antipholis of Syracuse, with their corresponding 
Dromios, in every city of Great Britain. Thioge 
would revert to chaos and disorder. Nor, in truth, 
would there be any thing intrinsically comic, if 
Amphitryons and Sosias were frequently to find 
their way to our wives and their soubrettes. Hap* 
pily, the mischief is countahalanced by its rarity 
That this is the case, is manifest from a remarkable 
fact in dramatic history. In the anoint theatres, 
where masques w*erc worn by the actors, it was easy 
enough to get up tlic Men^hmus and the AmphU 
tryan of Plautus; whereas it never happened but 
ouee, and that was in Garrick's time, that Shak* 
spare's Comedy of Errors was performed with the 
complete theatric illusion of two human counter* 
part*t, so uniform in figure, feature, and emn- 
plexion, that the audience would have becu unable 
to discriminate them but by the variation of thiir 
dress. For the two Dromios he was obliged to put 
up with vague and general likeness*^ While the 
piece had iu run, Antiptxdis of Syracuse', having 
unluckily cemmitted a forgery, was hanged, and 
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in consequence of that catastrophe^ aa£amck used 
to tell the story» the play waa auapended also* 

Yet neither Plautus nor Moliere, rich in whim 
and frolic as they were, ever cpostructed a ccxnedyi 
tbunded on a Kimilar ambiguity, half so diverting 
as Le Four Martin Guire^^ case of personal 
identity thrice detamiined in three French parlia¬ 
ments, each adjudication beiog at variance with 
the other. The evidence of the senses, tlic primary 
source of human test]c»<«)y and the only standard 
of judicial truth, was discredited and sot at nought. 
Tfie eye, the ear, and t'le touch, became complete 
fools and driveUera. 'L liat nHjral assuranois oti 
which the understanding relies fur all its conclu- 
sions, appeal^ extinct. Nothing, in nhort, seemed 
to be but what was not. Clouds of living witnesses 
were encountered by an opposing cloud, all uttering 
honest and una>mipted attestations. Two wives 
were contradicted wlien they swore to their respec¬ 
tive husl)and^—the uncle when he identified his 
nephew—the nei^ibours when tliey swore to a man 
who had been born and lived amongst them from 
his birth. 

U is only by long and protracted cycles,** 
continued the barrister, ** that these strange ambi¬ 
guities intervene to perplex the course of justice, 
ns ships are misled by false lights. But there was 
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an Aramian cause tried in the Remder's Court 
at Madm in the year 1798, and the question, 
turning upon some nice points d penonal identity^ 
involved also several curious, and I might say, 
fanciful details.** The barrister iras strongly 
pressed, and by the colonel with some importunity, 
for the particulm of that cause. I will ondea- 
vour,** Aid he, to gratify you as far as iny 
memory will Arve me; but I can only give you a 
faint outline of its chief incidents, which occupy a 
voluminous bundle of papers, consisting of bills, 
answers, interrogatories, examinations before the 
master, oral testimony in issues of facts, inter- 
j^leaders, in short, all the machinery of au efpiity- 
suit. The transactions included also the history of 
two generations, and therefore you must be aCis" 
lied with a sketchy recapitulation. 

The Armenians exist in mnall but detached 
communities throughout the East They are at 
once a distinct race of mankind, and a peculiar 
sect of religious worshippers; being originally a 
schism of the Greek church, driven by the perse¬ 
cution of the emperors into the mountainous fast¬ 
nesses of Armenia, and afterwards dispemed by the 
Perrian conquests over Asia and a large portion of 
European Rusaa. They are under the ecclesiastical 
goventment of an archbishop and bidK>ps, and 
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their pursuits bring cMefl j commerdsl^ tbrir habits 
are peaeefol and unoScDding; in tMs respect they 
bear no remote analogy to quakera They are 
remarkaMe fer a pecuKar costume) which distio* 
guishes theni anumgst the crowds of ConstantirKq^) 
of Moscow, and of erery principal Oriental settle 
ment: a cap or hat in the shape of a roitre) a plain 
coat puritankaily simple) and of an olive colour, 
over a white tunic, which descends below thrir 
knees. Thdr intcrcommunkm is generally preserved 
with great strictnesS) and unmixed by foreign 
alliances. This rule. However, is liable to some 
relaxations. 

Jacob Arathoon) the head of an c^ulent family 
of that name resident for many guneratioas in the 
Black Town, had by successful ent^prise accumu* 
lated a large property. Having been, from hum« 
hie beginnings, the architect of his own fortunes, 
he was naturally anxious for ofTspring, at least for 
an heir to perpetuate his immense possessions. But 
thougli every venture he made was propitious, and 
the winds that wafted his freights into every 
Eastern port brought them safely hack with pro^ 
perous returns, his hopes in this respect, after hav* 
ing been married five years, were, year after year, 
frustrated. Prayers were offered up in the Arme^ 
nian churches of Madras, Calcutta^ and Bombay, 
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ihe ccMumoMtkxi ao devoutly wieberL But, 
to mike tbe matter quite sure, letters were sent to 
tbe supreme poDtilT of the Armenim church, then 
resident at St Petenburgh, tot his benedictions on 
(be married coufde, and his iDtercesskm with tl)e 
saints for the fatility of the jqmise. Another yev 
etiU rolled along; yet as moro than half (he habiui* 
ble globe was to be compassed before an answer 
coidd arrive from the archbishop, they reposed 
with pious confidence in tbe efficacy of bis prayers. 
But whilst no human means could wisely be neg* 
lected, Jacob, by the advice of a phyMciao, des* 
patched Doriclea on Imard a vessel bound to Ba^ 
tavia, change of air and climate producing sorn^ 
times a propitious effect in like cases; and the 
Armeniaa women being in general as well skilled 
in the gdnful arts of traffic as their husbands, 
Jacob appointed her the supercargo of the valuable 
commodities with which he had freighted the ship. 
What made tbe expedition still mott agr eea ble to 
Doriclea waa» that her own lister, Johanna Moorat, 
who had been married a short turn before to a 
wealthy Armoiian merchant of that name, rciided 
at Batavia, and would afford her a domicile whilst 
the remained in that settlement. §he embarked, 
theiefm, in tbe highest spirits, and not without 
certain fwivate intimations, which were sufficient 
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for her own SAtufisction, that the beDedjctkms of 
the archbishop would, ere loQg> bless her with in¬ 
crease. And what was her delight, when, before 
the end of the voyage, she perceived symptoms still 
more unequivocal that the vows of the holy Abbas 
had been heard and answered! On her arrival, 
her first care was to obey Jacob's instructions as to 
the disposal of the cargo. Having effected this, 
and laid in the usual return-investment, she de^ 
patched the vessel back with the welcome intelli¬ 
gence that she knew would pour glodneM into the 
lieart of her husband. She was not mistaken, for 
Jacob was half frantic with joy, and in a fit of un¬ 
wonted generosity, bestowed a Urge quantity of 
wax candles to bum on tbe altar the church, till 
the final consummation of the event he so ardratly 
desired. 

In tbe mean time, Doriclea found her sister, 
Johanna Moorat, occupying a splendid house in 
the vidinty of the town, and living in ease and 
affluence. Her husband had been absent a few 
months, on a mercantile expedition, to Ispahan, 
and, in all probability, would nut return till the 
expiration of at least a year. The two sisters were 
tenderly attached to each other. Doriclea, having 
imparted her situatMHi to Johanna, was gratified 
by a reciprocal iDtimatioo on het part, that she was 
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herself bearing a burden equaUy agreeable. They 
were both delighted when a letter arrived from 
Jacoby enjoining Doriclea to remain with her 6i>>ter 
till her delivery. Doriclea fondly anticipated the 
raptures with which her spouse would welcome 
the accomplishment of his protracted hopes, and 
Johanna, on her part, hugged the anticipation of 
the pleasant surprise with which she would Iw en^ 
allied to greet h^ husband, on his return from his 
long and toilsome joumeyings. These sisterly 
communings were fiequently exchanged, and it 
was their chief solace during thetr long separation 
from their husbands. It seemed as if they were 
two plants, expanding with the same promise, 
and likely to put forth their blossoms at the sumc 
season. 

In all considerable max:aiitile families, it 
will happen, now and then, that an individual 
member of it turns out to be unsiiccessful in his 
enter|>riaee, and therefore reiluced to become in 
some degree a hanger-on and dqwndent upon the 
Ixmnty of the more affluent branches. It was ho 
with Thcodoric Arathoon, a fraternal nephew nf 
Jacob. The work of hit hand seemed never to 
prosper. And there are persons, to whom it would 
pcihaps be unjust to impute misconduct, who have 
an especial i^^tude for being unfortunate. Let 

p3 
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them sail on irfaat Uck they wQ], they make no 
way. The current, that bean others gnlUntly 
along, stagnates the moment their little bark tempts 
It: the gale slumbers, and their csntu flutters into 
rags. Thcodoric was the prol)abte heir, by the 
Armonian rule of su cco ssi<m, of his uncle Jacobis 
wealth. It was, therefore, to hii* heart's content 
that Doriclea rmained so long childless. Each 
succeeding year increased his satisfaction, and 
lulled him in those delightful day«dreaxns, which 
they are in the habit ot indulging who set their 
affections upon the p < aessi<ms of another. His 
Anncnian neighbours, indeed, took a pleasure oc- 
casionally in humbling his expectations, pretend* 
ing to discover from time to time an enlargemmt in 
Doriclea's figure. ‘ 1 will take a respondentia bond 
on the freight,' said one. * I will ensure the safe 
delivery of tlie cargo after a nine^months' voyage,' 
said another. Tbeodoric's face expanded or fell 
with these hopes and alarms, for the fev^ of covet* 
ousness has its cold and hot ffts without intermis* 
sion. In a word, it is difficult to describe the wake* 
ful, lingering scdicitude with which he watched the 
countenance and the waist of Doriclea. If she 
yawned, sneesed, or hiccupped, she sounded the 
knell of his hopes. 

What, then, were the emotions of dread, hor* 
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ror, aod su^ttcion^ with whkfa he iMrd the unweU 
cot»e tidiQga of Doriclea'e pregnancy I ^ 1 have 
moit agreeable newt for you,' said Jacob to UU 
n^ew« taking him aade to a pleaaant teat on 
the roof of hit houae, which faced the aea-breeze. 

* 1*11 be tworoi' taid Tbeodoric^ rubbing Iitt hundtf 

* it it it not the return voyage of the punjumt tent 
to Point de Gallci in which my uncle wat good 
enough to give me a lliird of the venture/ But he 
changed hia tone at Jacob* tilling him a bumpei* of 
the acidulated beverage called claret* with which 
tl)e Danet were formerly* during hoatilitiee with 
France* kind enough to supply the Indian nettle* 
inents, exclaimed* * Tbeodoric* my boy* all my 
hopes are fulfilled: your aunt it pregnant* and 
probably the next intelligence we shall get from 
her will be that of her safe delivery/ Tbeodoric, 
indeed* swallowed tlie bumper, but Jacobis an* 
nouncement gave it a nautea not its own* and stam- 
utering a word or two of feigned sympathy in bis 
uncle's pride of paternity, he ruihed down the stairs. 
^Ah,' said Jacob, ^ this Danish wine* though at 
two rupees the half doaai, it tod trash; but we 
must put up with st. Were 1 to send for a cate of 
Kn^sh claret from Hope and Card’% my creditors 
would take the alann* and would think I was 
rushing to my ruiiL Yet I tee it has dmketl 
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the poor lad*--«Dd it ie bad enough to choke the 
(leTil.’ 

** Tbeodoric was, indeed^ choked, but it was with 
spite and dis^poiatraent, and a few more of those 
agreeable sonsatioiu we experience when the wire¬ 
drawn calculations of our avarice are snapt asunder. 
* Fool that I was!' said be, stamping with rage; 
^ why was I not beforehand with the archbishop to 
procure his prayers to avert from Doriclea the 
pangs and perils of child-birth ? But Bto{>—there 
may be some trick. Tins voyage^this pregnancy 
HO veU-timed. My Uf» on it, it is all to procure 
Home surreptitious chilci to palm upon Jacob at her 
leturn. Could she have a better associate in so 
vile an intrigue than Johanna, who, I well know, 
has served her apprenticeship to all the tricks of 
her sex Thus reasoned the half-witted and mer¬ 
cenary Tbeodoric. 

In every port of tin* East, whether amongst 
Hindoos, Mussulmans, Armenians, or Catholics, 
tiiere arc* wise men, who, whilst they themselves are 
starving, cm predict plenty and good fortune to 
their neighbours. Amongst the AnoeniaDS, judi¬ 
cial astrology luu always been hrid in estimation. 
To one of these persons, who was not too well fed 
to commune wiUi the stars,~for they say it is a 
science which can only be attained by an abstemious 
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dietf^Tbeodoiic h«d frequent recoumei when he 
wished any peculiar proUeni of his destiny to be 
solved. After three nights' watching and Cimsulta* 
tion of the planets, and a donation of thirty nq)ees, 
Padr4 Josq>h gave him what he was pleaMvl to call 
a definite answer to the question propountlcd to 
him~* whether the heir, which Doriclea Iiod given 
his uncle Jacob reason to expect in due season, 
would be genuine or suppositious ?' Old Josc^ph's 
response, ])recctled by the usual allow anc^e of mys* 
tical jargon, went to tliis effect:—that Doriclea 
would produce a real heir, but that she would rear 
and nurture a fictitious one, who would inherit 
Jacob's wealth, unless some event, holf^shadowed 
forth, ha]f«veik\l in the gloom of futurity, slmuld 
inter\'ene. Being pressed by TheodoHc to point 
out that event more definitdy, ho sliook his head, 
and became still more obscure and mystical. * He 
is a goose,' said Theodoric, ^ and talks nmisense.^ 

A bright idea flashed suddenly across the c<»n- 
fused brain of Theodoric. * I myself may as well 
W on the spot, if any trick is meditated, and thus 
XiaSRe the conspirators.' He had mercantile tktil- 
ings at Batavia, and in different places on the (x«st 
of Sumatra. Determined to watch over Dor idea's 
proceedings, be freighted a small junk to Point de 
Galle, and went cm board. When he was out at 
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M, he cteered direct towircli^ Batavia; aed having 
long carried on an mteroourseof a somewhat tender 
nature with a Dutch widow, with whom he always 
lodged when he viaited that aettlement^ in fourteen 
daja Theodoric found hhnaelf ccMnfortably lodged 
with Dame Wilhehnina Janaen, whose house* at 
least according to Dutch taste, was picturesquely 
situated on the banks of a stagnant dyke* that 
formed an outlet to one of the larger canals which 
intersect that salubrious city. It was* however* 
retired, and,*-^but for a full orchestra of frugs* that 
croaked the whole night long*—quiet, and out of all 
noise and bustle. In this seclusion* it was Thco> 
<ioric"s plan to lie perdu for awhile, and await the 
tuming<>up of the cards. 

It was as if Doriclea and Johanna weit^ running 
a race of parturition. At length, the fulnoes of 
time arrived to the former* who was safely delivered 
of a fine boy, two or three days after Theodoric's 
arrival. To the joy of the parents and thGgossj]>s, 
the child was bom with the sign of a cross below 
his right bosMu; an omen of whicli thdr super* 
itition made much, and their desire to flatter Dori¬ 
clea more. 

** Theodoric was woot, in the dusk and coolness 
of the evening* to wander neat Johanna's resideooe* 
whose beautiful gardens, laid out with the r^fularity 
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tjf di^et let oo teble, according to the {dan of a 
ooDkery^book) c<Kani(imcat«d with the Stembroek, 
a public walk much ft^ueoted. He had already 
twice aeen Doriclea from (he upper verandah^ when 
ehe came out to enjoy the cnol breexe of the e%*en- 
ing; and her dxe and ap{)earaDC8 were death to his 
hopes. On the fourth night he was on the same 
spot, but Doriclea was not to be seen: she had, 
indeed, been brought to bed on the morning of that 
day. Was it the devil, or the bad passions, which 
are his agents and brokers on earth, that urged 
Theodoric onwards for he crept along till he 
came to the flight of steps that led to the upper 
a{Mtrtments of the tnansioii. He was proce e ding to 
mount them, but his foot stumbled on somellung 
which, wheth^ alive dead, uttered a nort of 
grunt, and remained motionless as before. It threw 
Theodoric, however, on his head, which received a 
pretty strong contusion from the fall. Uut he had 
no somer reached the top of the steps, titan he 
perceived the window of an apartment wide open, 
and no person present but an infant in its cotit 
was Doriclea's, wrapt in the * sweet slee]>of careless 
infancy/ In an instant be was in the room. The 
child was naked, and only protected* by a gauze 
curtain from the musqujtoes* He tore away the 
curtain, took the child in his anns, and hastily 
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withdrew with it through the garden, and along 
the public walks, till he reached the widow Jan- 
sen's/ 

^ It was singular that an infant, whose life was 
NO precious, should have been left so unguardedly. 
But the Dutch vrow, who assisted Doriclea in the 
care of her child, trusting to the soundness of its 
slunibers, had stolen away to console herself with a 
glass or two of Batavian schtndam, which, to females 
of that description, has charms beyond the enchant¬ 
ment of Circe, and unwilling to disturb the slunfK 
Iwrs of the new-born babe, or perhaps unable to 
mounts steep flight itejis, had quietly composed 
lierself to rcNt at the bottom; and this was the half- 
lifeless lump over which Theodoric had stumbled. 
But wliat had become of Doriclea herself P So 
curiously strung had been the series of accidents, 
that only a quarter of an hour before, Dimclea, 
who, as in usual with lying-in women in that climate, 
had quite regained her strength, htui been called in 
to minliter her sisterly aid to Johanna, who had 
))roducctl, without medical aid, a fine girl, and was 
now, by tlie joint eflbrts of Doriclea and a con¬ 
fidential Malay nurse, m a state of apparent repose. 

** But what was DcHiclea's horror, when she re¬ 
turned to hesr babe and found its cot empty, its 
curtain torn, the window wide open, and the Dutch 
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woman abrnt from her charge! Iruiantaneouflly, 
the appalling wnTictim darted on her inind» that 
her child had been carried away and devoured by 
the jackaU who infested the gardens at oigliurall: 
and this dreadful conviction received confinnatiem 
from the musquito-curtain» which the marks 
of haring been riokotly tom. Faint fnmi her re* 
cent suileringsi and halfdead with terror and 
affright* the ran to Johanna, to whom she aobbed 
out her sorrows* not forgetting the wretchedness 
poor Jacob would have to sustain on so sad a frilure 
of his loi^*chcrished hopes. Johanna lieard her* it 
is true* but she was again in pain* for she had just 
been delivered of a second child. A few minutes 
gave ber ease* and tite Malay woman having ad« 
ministered a restorative* Johanna anxiously inquired 
whether it was a boy ? * It is*' replieii the nurse. 

* Thank God !' faintly exclaimed Johanna. No 
sooner was she gently placed on her cot* than a 
whispering in the Malay lajiguagc* which lasted 
for some minutes* took place between them. * 1 
will repair your loss,' said slie to her sister. * You 
know that twins are hateful to our hualiandN. You 
have lost your boy* exposed by that wicked Dutch 
woman to the jackals who infest tlte island. Be 
discreet and silent On the pledged faith of a Malay 
slave you 


may safely rely. Keep your own secret, 
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and she will neyer divulge it* Even tortve would 
not eEtoft it from her. Take the child* as aoon as 
Pankara has dressed it; place it in your childV 
cot* and your Dutch nurse will iK)t perceive the 
diiTerence.' 

The plan was as notably executed as it was 
conceived. The little substitute* whether ituagina- 
tioQ busied herself in this as on all occasions* or 
whether there is a general similitude of ull recently- 
l>om children to one another* appeared the exact 
copy of his cousio* who had* it was supposed* fur* 
nislied a 6on morfeou to some epicure of a jackal. 
The Dutch vrow, stitf a few houra of that swinish 
sleep which the joint influence of Batavian fogs 
and Batavian scheidam bad engendered, returned 
to her charge* and was only mildly reproved by 
Dmriclea for her neglect. But on the following 
i7K)ming* as she washed the infant* to her great 
surfwise* she niisaed the sign of the cross c» its 
body: that sacred symbol of the divine protection 
obtained for it by the arclwpontiiTs intercesaioQ 
with the saints. She invoked all the saints of the 
calendar whose names she knew* and many whoee 
names she had forgot. A fit of remorse'came over 
her. * My neglect in leaving the child has been 
visited/ she cried, * with this affliction. Whilst I 
was drinking that accursed sobeidam—-yet six 
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gljuaet of good liqiKv m bo fuch great offmce— 
tbe devil rtole it and Hlaced the mark. See where 
hU breath has singed the niuequit<vcurtain, or his 
daws have tom it, to get at the poor innocent 
creature. But (Sod's will be done! My inistme 
may not observe it fiw sofne days it will be 
easy to persuade her that the mark has disappeared 
naturally/ In truth, Doriclea herself observed a 
profound silence respecting tbe mark. She nuN 
tured the infant at her bosom; and so powerftil is 
the charm of hdplessness and infancy, that the tide 
oi those natural affections, which had been violently 
checked by the loss of her own, flowed exuberantly 
upon the child of her dster, till, by degrees, her 
r^p’ets for tbe fruit of her own womb subsided in 
the kindly caresses which she lavished on the open» 
ing beauties of his Httle cousin. Jacob, she knew, 
would not hear a syllable of the aeddent. The 
secret was locked up in the confidential breast of 
Johanna, and the fidelity of a Malay, to whom a 
secret hoa been once confided, is for ever inviolalde. 

** In the meanwhile, Theodoric had arrivetL at 
the widow Jansen's with tbe lineal heir of Jacob's 
wealth; and, strange to say, half*witted as Theo¬ 
doric was, and was generally esteemed, he had in* 
flueoce enough with Dame Wilhelmina to win her 
over Co the projects oi his avarice. But the beauty 
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of the child) Sfid the mark of the cross on its bosom) 
moved at once the cMnjMSsion and the superstition 
of a nature not deeply depraved. * You have done 
wixmg) Theodoric,* she said; * but it is too late to 
retrace it. We will wait to see ishat bustle the 
matter will raise amongst the burgtvmasters. I will 
give out) for the |HWnt) that one of my lodgers 
was lately delivered of ah infant) which she con¬ 
fided to my core, for reasons requiring the strictest 
ccmccalment.^ Theodoric acquiesced in her sug^ 
gestions) and Wilhelmina found a Malay woman 
on whose punctilious secresy in domestic matters 
she could rely, and .yho, having lately lost her own 
child, nurtured the little stranger at lu^r bosom. 

“It does not clearly a]»pear what Thcodoric’s 
intentions were in the abduction of l)<»iclea*B in¬ 
fant. Wilhelroioa was, however, do party to them. 
She had sympathized, it is true, in her lover's dis¬ 
appointment, as had probably participated in 
his hopes, and was, therefore, unwilling to betray 
him. It is most likely he had been prompted to 
the act by the facilities of executing it But after 
several days, they were not a little puzzled to find 
that the affair made no noise and exdted no inquiry. 
He went to the town-hall, expecting of course to 
hear that the magistrates were labouring with all 
their might, and exercising all their wits, to discover 
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the place whm the lost child was concealed, and to 
bring the offending parties to justice, lint he 
found ilietn half asleep, hearing a cause, over which 
they had already slept several hours, between two 
fish*woincn, as to the lawful boundaries of their 
stalls, one of which had infringed, it was allegi<l, 
several inches on the local rights of the other. In 
short, the whole affair seemed hushed in oblivitm. 
At night-fall, he wandered through Juhanna's 
garden, and anxioua to solve the mystery, cbu« 
tiously stole up the marble ste}w that led to tiie room 
whence he had stolen the Iiabe. He found the 
window closed, but by a light that was burning 
there, oUservod Doriclca herself hanging tenderly 
over an in&nt stretched out in tlw saine cot from 
which lie bad tom the Iielplcss victim of his avarice. 
Could it be ? Was it a dream ? He rubbed his 
eyes, but not a symptom of lamentation was to be 
seen. On the contrary*, she manifested no feelings 
but those belonging to joy and hope, and the gentle 
tribe of the maternal affW*tions, Could it be Jo¬ 
hanna's infant on which she lavished by proxy the 
overflowings of a fondness from which her own had 
been tom ? No; fur at that moment Johanna her¬ 
self entered, with her little girl in her arnis. It was 
strange, and whilst it baffled the heavy intellect of 
Theodoric,it eluded the acuter frcuhiesof the widow. 
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Doriclea, m s few weeks, returned with the 
little Alexis (for fo be had been Damejl) to Madns. 
Jacob greeted their arrival with festivities that 
dipped deeply into his pocket. Nay, it is com* 
puted chat the dinner he gave on that happy 
oceasion to the Armenian merchants, including a 
fresh assortment of Danish claret that bad come to 
Ins hands in part {wynient of a bad debt, did not 
stand him in less than half a rupee and some f^tams 
per head. Nor were the Arat1>oon family astoniHlied, 
in the course of a year or two, on hearing that 
Thcorloric had married Dame Jansen, who had 
consented to enter Um Annenian communion. In 
the third year, Theodoric returned to Madras with 
bis little vessel, freighted with a profitable cargo of 
gold dust from Ava, and elephants' teeth frum 
Ceylon, his spouse, and the little Petrus, their 
supposed progeny. They were all well receiveil, 
for Tbcodmic liad made a profitable trip, and the 
world, one's relatives in particular, are sure to l)o 
on good tersns with him wIk> is on good terms with 
fortune. 

** And now,'' said the barrister, ** I must request 
you to leap over in imagination a few years, a leap 
wtiich. 


In tbs <i\Mk AKge sod werkinf^bouis of Choufiit, 
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it no difficult matter. Jc^anna'i husband, Joaej^ 
Moorat, «tth Johanna and her little daughter, 
were now established at Madras. Doriclca died, 
after a short illness; and Tlteodoric, who had 
purchawd a larger vessel, by carrying on a gainful 
traffic to the Eastem Archipelago, and tlie coasts 
of Ava and C>ochin China, seemed disposed to 
redeem his former errors, and subside into n 
thriving and industrious merchant. As his voy¬ 
ages were long and desultory, atHl his buriness 
rendered it necessary for him to remain a Icmg time 
at the difierent ports he touchctl at, Wilhelmina 
ami Petrus generally accompanied him in his 
voyage. Time, that makes no halt, had now con- 
<lucted the latter to that stage, in which youth 
blossoms into manhtxid. There was another of 
theie coeval plants tlwt was ripening also;— 
Christina Moomt, the beautiful daughter of 
Jolianna. At this early period of h«* life, the 
sxicccsaivc demises of l^oth hi*r parents placed her 
under Jacob's guardianship. She was the cmly 
Armenian that for many Armenian generations 
had the ftuntest pretensions to be called !)eautifu), 
ftir Armenian women have a prweriptive privilege 
to be ugly. Her cmnplexion was of an intermediate 
tint between Persian and European. Her dark 
eyes, half-veiied by long and dark lashes, spoke 
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all the changeftil emotioos of her heart { but each 
of those emotions was worthy to inhabit a boaom 
pure as a temple dedicated to virti^. Alexis and 
Christina were companiems from in fancy» and their 
childisli attachment ]KJt forth affections befitting 
riper yi*ars. The parents of each encouraged their 
growth, seeing that, at no distant period, the 
wealth of Jacob Arathoon and of Joseph Moorat, 
of which the former was the sole trustee, would be 
concentrated by their union. 

Yet ttie current of true love, if such deserves 

smooth even amongst 
Armenians. I hinti^tl just now, that Alexis and 
Petrus resembled each other in early infancy^ 
But they grew up into a similitude so exact, that, 
had it not E>een for some distinction of dress, and 
to nice observers some difference of intonation In 
tlicir voices,—that of Alexis being more soft and 
feminine,—thiy would have been constantly taken 
for each other. Thirty witnesses, beneath whose 
eyes tlu 7 had grown up, swore that they had 
fr(X]uciUly been led Into the most awkward mis* 
takes by reason of the exact correspondence be* 
*twcen them. There waa, indeed, one mark im- 
press(*d by the hand of nature,—the cross on the 
body of Petrus—but it was concealed from obser* 
vation with the utmost care and circums{)ection. 


the name, runs not ;dways 
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Now Theodoric, well knowing that nature frowned 
upon the meditated union of Alexis and C]in$tina» 
knew et]ual]y well that Petrus had cherished for 
his fair cousin a sentiment not quite so cold and 
fraternal as that of Alexis. The truth is Alexis 
wooed her, if he wooed tier at all, after a fashion 
that was not exactly to her fancy. She had reached 
tlie age at which the fervid homage nf a lover, who 
dreads as much as he hopes, is more welootne than 
the confidence of a suitor who, imagining himself 
sure of success, takes do pains to deserve it: 
whereas Petrus, though his intercourse with her 
had been restricted, loved his cousin with idolatry. 
He was, indeed, stung to the quick b)' the odvan* 
tage Alexis had over him in the comiictition for her 
favour; and when he reflected that in a short time 
he was to accompany Thcodoric on one of his lung 
voyages, he shrunk w'ith horror at what might 
happen ill bis alm^ncc. But his father, naturally 
entering into his views, and participating his fc'cU 
ings, bade hint be of good cheer, iMiuritig him that 
the marriage of Alexis and ('hristina was not 
likely to be ^)e«dily solemnised, for ttiat Jacols 
who was too tenacious of his own monty, as well a^ 
Joseph Moorafs, to part with a rupee <»f it in his 
life-time, would contrive to put it off from year to 
year, so long as he could invent a plausible excuse 
vot. II. 


u 
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for doing so. Yet every body saw that Petrus loved 
her. Jacob consulted some sage friends on the 
subject, and they agreed that it was unwise to afford 
Petrus any op|)ortuQity wimtsoever of communi¬ 
cating his sentiments to Christina. In a country 
where the females live in complete seclurion, this is 
<]uitc practicable; for lady's maids, mo^mlight 
assignations, billet-doux riyly conveyed to the 
toilette, in a word, all the clegnnt plottings, hy 
which parental prohibitions are made a dc^ letter 
with us, sire happily unknown to the Armenians. 

** It was a cruel discouragement to tlie poor lad 
to )k permitted to see her only by stealth, or at 
church, when a long Armenian veil, the most 
hideous thing imaginable in the eyes of a lover, 
concealed every feature of her face. But Petrus was 
detemnned to see her before the long-dreaded voyage 
should separate him from her—perhaps for ever. 
I liave already mentioned the almost exact {HTsonal 
resemblance of Alexis and Petrus. It was so close, 
in every respect, that the church synod, who 
kindly trouble themaclves with private as well 
as ecclesiastical affairs amongst (he Armenians, 
enjoined tlicm, under tlie pain of severe censures, 
not to appear in habits of the same colour, lest they 
might take advantage of each other, or of strangers, 
in matters of right or contract* Petrua was 
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eojoined to wear a blue vest; and Alexia's colour 
was a dark browD. 

Petrus bad learned that Alexis, (wlio, having 
every thing bis own way in courtship, began to 
think it a dull business, which might l)e seasoned 
with a little variety,) had one evening accepted an 
invitation to a grand Htnduo nautch; and just as 
be Kupposed hiui immersed in the delights of that 
lively amusement, the firing of guns, and explosion 
of rockets and the noisi*s which, under the name 
of music, tear the drum of the ear into tatters^^ho 
assumed a drcNS in colour and fashion the exact 
foc^mile of tliat worn by Alexis, and marched 
without constraint into the hall of Jacob's house, 
where that wealthy Armenian was enjoying the 
fumes of bis hookah, and Christina receiving les¬ 
sons in chess from a brahmin. 

‘ Alexis r suid Jacob, ‘ you arc a sensible fel¬ 
low. I thought yoti would soon be siek of that 
stupid nautch.' Christina, who did not expect her 
lover, having had, if the truth must be told, enough 
of his heavy in<{oleDt conversation in the morning, 
exclaimed, somewhat pettishlyWhat, luck so 
soon, Alexis? You, too, tliat arc so fond of 
iiautches I' The brahmin glided slowly away, 
and Petrus and Christina began to jiacx* the veran¬ 
dah without saying a word. She was not surprised 

ii2 
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at his silence, for Alexis had few topics on which 
he could cmverse. At iast, Petrus, bursting with 
impatience, took couruge, and imitating the efTemi- 
ikatc tones of Alexis, * Charming Christina T lie 
said, and at t)ie nan^e moment seimi her hanti and 
prewxl it to hit lipa. ^ Bless me,' said Christina 
to herself, * what is to come next ? He never paid 
me a complim^it before; and as for my hand, I am 
Hure he never touched it but by accident. What 
can it mean P' 

** * Christina,' said Petrus, * do you love meP* 
* Yes; at leant I understand so fron; my father,' re* 
plied Christina.Ahd when sliall we lie married?' 
^ Why, when my father pleases: it is no afl'air of 
mine.'—* And can you be so indifferent, lovely girl, 
t(i that which is to fix the colour of your life for 
ev<>r—your happiness?' ^Happiness!' interrupted 
CImstina, * I am quite bap)»\ Alexis, as I am. 
But why this impatience all on a sudden? You 
aaid nothing about it this morning. If you an* so 
anxious, 1 will ask my father to let uk be married 
to-morrow.'—^ Hush, hushr said Petrus. ^ Onlv 
swear you will lie mine.' * Swear it, Alexis! why 
it was settled hmg ago,—so long that I have ceased 
to think of it.' Much of this converse passed be¬ 
tween them. It increased in tenderness every mi¬ 
nute. Christina w*as delighted at the liappy change 
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that love (for love only could have wrouglU it) ha<l 
effected in Alexis. ‘ These complimeuts,' she slid 
inwardly, * iie>*er fell from his lips before; but 
surely they become him much better than the dull, 
lifeless chat he is so wont to indulge in.' And a 
new w orld of thought, of sentiment, of action, fnnu 
that liour dawned upon her* The intendew ended in 
a M»]cmn exchange of pledges. * I swear,' said Chri^ 
tino, as liis trembling hands tied a triple Ceylon 
chain of gold arotind her neck,—a delicate office for 
a lover's hands, and liable to some trifling mistakes, 
—‘ I swear never to become the wife but of him 
who placed this chain on my neck. Wlien he says, 
Christina, I reclaim that chain, at that moment 
I will be his.'—* More, fnore,' cried the enraptured 
Petrus, unfolding his ttinic and displaying the cross 
which nature luul stamped u\)m his bosom; ‘ Swear 
never to be his, who does not claim you by tliat 
holy symbol' ^ I swear,' resjionded Christina. 
I'he sc^ic sank deep into the soul of that simple- 
hearted creature. Alexis was transformed into an 
angel. Ills speech, his look, his voice, for the first 
time, were eloquent. It was the first lesson of love 
Christina had yet received. The next morning, 
die longed for the hour wlien her tutor, as sUv 
thought, would make his tq>pearati6e. She was 
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impatient for another lecture, as interesting, as in¬ 
structive, as impressive, as the last. 

** At his usual hour the next morning, Alexis 
strutted into her apartment, and, worn out probably 
by the nuutch of the preceding evening, threw him¬ 
self u]>on the ottoman close by her side with a loud 
yawn, which he gave himself no trouble to axtp- 
press. A yawn is at all times the knell of love. 
It would have been so at this, but for the pleasing 
remembrance of the recent interview which had 
ever since engrossed every thought and feeling of 
Christina. * This is an unaccountable change that 
lias come over him," thought: ^ but his e}*es 
are red; like myself, he was unable to sleep for 
thinking of tlie delightful converse of the evening 
before.' 

She was all amazement to perceive that he re¬ 
lapsed into the same uninteresting Alexis as lK»fore; 
—he who had the ]K)wer, had he but tlie inclina¬ 
tion, to be truly delightful. He did not even deal 
in those idle nothings to which love gives an em- 
pliosis and a meaning. * This must be affectation,* 
she thought, ^ or else last night he was playing a 
part to deceive mo. Fool that I was, to think him 
sincere wlicn he praised iny beauty, and extorted 
from me tiiat sacred pledge of fidelity—that oath 
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«'hich I cannot, alas, recall. Yet, had he remaiiHil 
the same as he was yesterday mombg, instead of 
playing the agr eea ble so well as he did lost night, 
I should Doi have been disgusted with the contrast. 
Would to heaven that I may never see liim again, 
unless it is in one of those fits of pleasing lie knows 
sd well bow to assumeThese embarrassing 
ilioughts passed rapidly through her mind. At 
length, after on hour's tedious oonfeamcc of yawns 
and monosyllables, her lover relieved her of lus m> 
ciety, leaving her lost in conjecture oud distracted 
with uncertainty. Tims every thing scemixl inaii' 
spiClous to the delet^lable family alliance which 
Jacob had incd]tat<'d, though in all prubuliility in¬ 
tending to postpone it year after year, at least till 
ht; wan actually oti his death-bed, and was con¬ 
vinced lie could uot carry away his money with 
him. 

Petrus found, in his aiipjiosed father, Theo- 
done, an active coadjutor in his intrigue; for 
ThcfHloric, though hulf-wiUcd, coiUd think tipon 
a small scale, and won an e.\ceUciit hand in petty 
stratagems. Charmed with his blissful intervk'w 
with Christina, he watched night and day for 
another; but Alexis was eternally at her heels, 
creeping alxHjt like a cat, and holding with her 
tile same kind of quiet intercourse which (hut 
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animal holds with th<we wlio tolerate her society. 
At length a scheme was devised, which promised 
the opportunity so anxiously expected. ‘ Cousin/ 
said Theodoric one morning to Alexis, * you have 
never been on board my little vessel. She is just 
fitted out fi»r her voyage^die is a tight boat, and 
I should like, before she sails, to have your opinion 
of her.' * With all my heart,'said the unsuspicious 
Alexis; and in a few minuU*s a masulah bout 
brought them alongside of the good sliip Wif/tel- 
mina. The gixxl dame herself, after whom she had 
I)cen christentd, did the honours of the little cabin; 
and Theodoric, know.ug tliat Alexis liked a bottle 
of wine from his heart, when ho could find some¬ 
thing that IkUcf deserved tl)c name than Jacob's 
Danish clurct, plied him aAer a good dinner with 
successive bumpers, sung him his most pleasant 
songs, and in a short time reduced him to that 
enviable state, which rendered it necessary to pro¬ 
vide him a berth for tlie niglit. 

Petrus, therefore, again assumed the garb of 
Alexis, and found an access to Christina us easily 
as on the former occasion. * Walk up to Christina, 
friend Alexis; walk up/ said Jacob; and Petrus 
entered her apartment. Nut a n;oinent of that 
precious interval was lost. But he pressed his suit 
with an ardour so little befitting the character or 
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manner of Alexis that Cliristina, who had beeti 
already ataggemi at the strange contrariety which 
Alexis had exlubitcd^now a heavy, tireNonie 
compajuoii*»at anotiter time an enthusiastic, inipiis> 
stoned lover—s(x>n came to the conclusion that it 
was Petrus in the garh of Alexis ^'ho was i\ii^ 
coursing so pleasantly w-ith her. Her mild expose 
tiilation witii Petrus forhUbrvach of faith, imphetl 
more than forgiviwss. PetrttN Ktaid late n( Jtux>KM 
that evening, well knowing that Alexis wax snugly 
<hsposcd of; and took care to ingrntiAte hiiusclf 
witli old Jacob by listening to his st(»Hos, and 
t|uoting i'%’cry itiaxiiii of worldly cutimng and 
tx)miiicrcial thrift his memory could fitmislL ^ The 
Ixiy/ said Jacob, * ia wonderfully im{)ruved by 
courtship. lie is w'ortliy of ThriKtina in every 
respect, and the «>oncr they arc inarriwi the lK*tter.' 
Petrus read his thoughts and knowing the ud>(Ul¬ 
lage of hammering whilst the iron was hot, urged 
him, as stwn aa Christina rutirctl, to consent to 
their immediate union. ‘ Well, well,' replied Jacob, 
* there's no hurry ; but if two thousand five lumdrctl 
(lagoclas, which is nearly eight thousand A root 
ixj}Kvs will l>c enough at starting, marry, by oil 
means, tomorrow.' ‘ I care not fur money,' relumed 
Petrus, in rapture; ‘give mu your cunjs'nt in 
writing, and I will leave the rest to your gi‘nt- 

u3 
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rodty.* ^ Sensible fellow,' muttered Jacob; and 
handing him paper, pen, and ink, * write,' said he, 
* what you wish me to sign; but mind (he obli¬ 
gation to pay in money must not be for more than 
the sum I specified.' Petrus accordingly wrote the 
obligation, being simply a pixmiise to pay him, 
Petrus Arathoon, 2,500 pagodas, in consideration 
of bis marriage with Christina Moorat, daughter 
of the late Joseph Moorat, he, the said Jacob, 
being the sole trustee of the will of the said Joseph^ 
and guardian of the said Christina; and Jacob, 
having read the docuii«ent liastily over, that part 
excepted which relate^} to the money (and this be 
conned backwards and f(wwards), cheerfully signed 
it. Had Petrus inserted one fanam beyond the 
stipulated sum, tlie whole plot would have been 
defeated. 

** Petrus relied upon the joint ingenuity of 
Thcocloric and Wilhclniina to find some pretext 
for detaining Alexis for two daj’s at least. He 
would liavc Iwen safe had he calculated on as many 
months; for at night,whilst Alexis was snoring in 
his cot, the anchor was heaved, and the ship, 
already in trim for her voyage, stood out to sea 
towards Ceylon, her first port of destmatioo. The 
next morning, Petrus led his blusliing bride (all 
brides blush on these occasions) to the altar of the 
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Armenian church, the written oKitract to the 
priest, who luckily mumbled orer the service in a 
tone and manner which rendered it imposuble for 
Jacob, or his Armenian friends assembled on the 
(Kcasion, to hear the names of either party. In 
short, Petrus Arathoon was married to Christina 
Moorat. 

What was the astonishment of Alexis, when, 
tumbling out of Ids cot tlie following morning, 
and hastening upon dock, he perceived the ship 
under an easy sail of aix or seven knots, and 
Madras and its white range of buildings no longer 
visible I * Kh, wiiot is all this ?* he exclaimed to 
Theodoric. * Where's Madras? Where's Jacob 
Arathoon s houst^ ? 1 donH ace the flag^FtafT. Dk^s 
me, if the ship is not sailing!' ‘ Sailing! tobi* 
Kure she is, or wc Khould make but on itHliflerent 
trip of it. With the blessing of St. Honorius, I 
hojie to run forty leagues by the log before lev 
morrow rejoined Tlieodoric. • Trij^forty 

IcagtH's—why, where the dev*il ore you going to 
take me ?' half-screamed the panic-struck Alexis. 

* Take you I why you ore still dreaming. Come, 
come, Petrus, rub your eyes, and bestir yourself 
yarely. Wo wont your help in the orlop-deck. 
She dips a little at the bow^rit, and we must 
shift the rice and the piece-goods a little more aft,' 
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continued the other, but in a tone flomevhat more 
authoritative than was to Alexis* liking. But he 
must be indeed dreaming, he thought, Air Tbeo> 
done called him PetruB. * Petrus V said lie, half- 
blubbering, ‘ Petrus I my name U Alexis—you 
have kidnapped me—I must go home to Jacob 
and Christina—I have never been absent so long.* 
^ Fie, Petrus! you, that have been so many trips, 
In pout like a lubber, as if you were never to see 
land again ! Come, Petrus, down the orlop, make 
haste.' * Petrus, again ! I tell you I am Alexis; 
and was 1 not ordered ^ wear a dark-brown dress 
and Petrus a blue oiicP At that moment, he 
glance<l at the sleeve of his tunic, and to his 
amazement it was of dark brown^lhe very garment 
worn by Petrus; for Theodoric, before Alexis 
was awake, had removed his dress, and jdacetl 
ready for liiuk one in which Petrus was usually 
Imbitcd. 

“ In short, the fear of the rtipc's-iMjd atid of 
Tlicixlnric's authority Inul, in a few doys, gone 
nigh to {H^rsuade |)oor Alexis that he was Petrus in 
good or, at least, that n<ithiDg was to be 

gained by grumbling or resistance. So that, 
making due allowance for the awkwardness of 
a first voyage, Alexis became almost as expert 
as Petrus in banding a rope or running up 
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aloft. BeodeSy Aleiis reli^lied Dame Wilheltnina^e 
cookery of all things; bdng much morv palatable 
than the insipid cabaubs and curries of Jacob, or 
the pillaws which, in quality of agent to the nabob, 
wore sent him from Chepauk palace graiuiton^ly : 
a matter whirl i rendered them peculiarly agn^ble 
to Ja<H>b*s parsimoniouH ludate. He could not, 
however, lielp missing OhriHtiiia^her on whom he 
had been m> long in the habit of ' Itcstowiiig Ids 
tediousness,' mom and evming. He solacotl him* 
self, however, when he recoUected what long stories 
he sliould have to tell her of the difTeri'nt places he 
Couchcit at ;-^and as for the sliaincfiil conduct of 
Thcodoric, he sliould have complete revenge by 
informing Jacob of it, for he knew that Theodoric 
stood in great awe of the luail of Ids family. Sud) 
wore tl)c ex|>ectatioTi.s of Alexis. Tliey were not 
destined to lie realizixl. 

** Within three months after her dc|)arture, 
the good ship WWieiminay burthen eighty tons, 
Theodoric Arathuon commander, anchored again 
in Ma<{ras roads, and no sooner was the first 
inasulah boat alongside, than Alexis wju for 
jumping into her. * Why in such a hurry, Petrus?' 
exclaimed Theodoric. ‘ llenuiin on board, sir; 
the ship's duties must not be neglectedand Dame 
Wilbeluiioa having been already lowered into the 
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>K)Bt, he followed, leaving the mortified Alexis in 
the ship. The poor fellow was in despair. He 
was within a cablets length or two of the custom* 
house, and the line of white buildings presenting so 
agreeable n ])icture to the eye which has had nothing 
to look at so long but sky and ocean; and with 
the help of a glass, he could make out the upper 
verandah of old Jacob's housc^that very verandah 
where he had saunterexi for hours by the side of 
Christina. Was he deceived, or did he not discern 
Christina herself, certainly a form of her rise and 
figure, in close convers with a man, on whose arm 
she leaned witli appannt fondiK'ss! And this w'as 
the first symptom of jealousy which had ruffled 
the stagnated surface of Alexis' affection for Chri^ 
tina. He paced the deck in a state of extreme 
agitation, resolved to terminate his sufferings by 
throwing himself into the sea. On looking, how¬ 
ever, over the ship's ride, ju 2 $t as he had arrived 
at that sad determination, he perceived a large 
ruflian-like-looking shark, ready to receive him 
within his monstrous jaws the moment he should 
execute it. He tliouglit it more eligible, there¬ 
fore, to remain on Ixiard, hoping to find an oppor¬ 
tunity to get on shore, and run as fast as he could 
to Jacob's. 

** Nor was it long before the opportunity pro- 
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tented ittclf. A boat laden with v^tablet had 
cone astern, and just as she pushed off, Alexia, 
being an active youth, lowered himself into her, 
and actually passed the outer surf before he was 
iniaaed from deck. The momeot he landed, he ran 
to Jacobis liousc, mounted Uie chunam steps, every 
stain and crack of which was fomiliar to him, and 
entered the wcIMcnown saloon, where old Jacob, 
Christina, and Petrus were seated at dinn^. He 
perceived tlic well-remembered fumes of tlic Cbe- 
pauk pillaw,*^into which tlie nabob's purveyor 
(cumpedoor) was hunpected occasiraalJy, when 
fowln were scarce, of intcqx^lating a cat, by way 
of substitutei^and, al^er Wilhelmina's savoury 
viands, it was eiKHigli to turn his stomach. It 
was, however, his hotne; the place where he had 
been nurtured au<l kindly treated fnm childhood; 
and he hasteneil towards the old gentleman, with a 
fond but complaining look, to recapitulate his 
wrotigH and to be southed by his sympathy. The 
rnmnent he saw him, Jacob rose indignantly from 
his chair. ‘ What, Petrus,' said he, ‘ did I not 
tiJl you that Christina was not to be ])crsccuted 
with your addresses?' Jacob's faculties were now 
liecoming somewhat dim; but suddenly recollecting 
himself, ^ Oh, I had forgot—Christina is luanied 
to Alexis.'—* Sir 1' said Alexis, quite astounded at 
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hiB reception, * I am not Petrus, but Alexis; and 
it is I who am to be married to Christina, begging 
youT pardon, rir/ Here the real Petrus aiTected a 
stare of astonishment at tlie impudence of the sup* 
])or«cd Petrus; a farce which was played with great 
effect for some minutes, till old Jacob, Incensed at 
hearing Alexis persist in not being Petrus, and not 
knowing what to make of his gabble alwut Theo- 
doric's having inveigled him to sea, came to the 
readiest inference that offered itself, namely, that 
I'etruB was drunk, and that it was bi»st to siud him 
home to Theodoric's, under the care of a stout Por- 
tugu<*5e servant, who instantly obeyed the order, by 
laying hold of Alexis by the arm to sup|K>rt him 
down the stops. 

Were not all the demons of ill let loose u|)oii 
the unfortunate Alexis? He had not procoede<l 
many }>aces with liis Portuguese attendant, who, 
hiding convinced that he was drunk, would not <]uit 
hold of Iiiin, before an offirer of the Mayor's Court, 
followed by his peons, asked the Portuguese, whe> 
thcr it was not Mr. Petrus Arathoon he was con« 
ducting? ^Yes,' said the Portuguear, * it is young 
Master Petrus; but ho is quite drunk—what do 
you want with liim ^ Oh, nothing but to arrest 
him at the suit of one Jonathon Paul, of the Ame* 
rican slup Betsey^ for a thousand star pagodas,' re- 
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pikd the bailifT. ^ Let me see; aye^ it's all ri^t^ 
according to my in8tructions--'Petrui Arathoon— 
tall—dark eyes—dressed in a blue Armenian 
garb/ Alexis, as soon as he could understand the 
business, began explaining to the man the error he* 
had committed. * My friend,' said he, * you have 
mistaken tl^c person. My name is Alexia, not Pe* 
trus Arathocni. The person you want is now at 
Jacob Arath(X)nV Arrest me at yoor peril!' He 
it a>,* said the officer; ^ oane, you are auher 
enough; walk away with me :* and Alexis was 
ill a few minutes lodged in the debtors' gaol of 
Madras. 

And It ha]>pened, by a singular fatality, that 
Petrus, during his last voyage, deeming that he 
might make a considerable profit by a venture in 
pearls, had bci'oine bound in that sum to an Ame* 
rioaii captain, who liad supplied him with the ct^m- 
inodity, taking care to avail himself of Petruses 
inexperience to outwit him in the liargain. The 
cuter prize was unsuccessful, and Petrus, not daring 
to mention it to Theodoric, relied u{)on the forth¬ 
coming sum stipulated to be paid by Jocob on the 
day of his marriage. Dut the money obstinately 
adhered to Jacob's chest. * What can the la<i wont 
with so much cash said the old Arinenian, ‘ with 
a good house over his head, and an excellent dinner 
every day served up to him, all free of expciiw 
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and such pillaws from his highness the Omrud 
ul Dowlah r The Amencati, therefOTe, finding 
the money not forthconiing, adopted that harsh 
measures which« as 1 have mentioned^ feU on 
the head of |ionr Alexis. Petrus^ however^ not 
being destitute of honourable feeliogB» and prcv 
bably touched with some little compunction for 
the trick played ujnm his cousin, to which he 
would not i^rliaps have become a (larty but for his 
attachment to Christina, contrived to get bail put 
in to liberate the wretched Alexis, thus con\f)clled 
to pi'ntonatc a character that did not belong to him; 
and Alexis, having no other home, skulked to 
Theodoric's, to whom he narrated his grievances nt 
full length. 

About this time, old Jacob departed this life, 
leaving, though sorely to hts dissatisfaction, his 
immense property l>ehind him. The Armenians 
aeldoin be<pieath their possessions by w'ill; because, 
by their law of succession, the eldest son inherits 
the whole, l>eing lK>und to provide, according to a 
specific nile of distribution, for the rest of the sur¬ 
vivors. But the estate of Jos(*ph Mixirat, which 
was not inconsiderable, was also in his hands, as 
trustee for Christina, his sole heiress in default of 
male issue; so that Theodoric, who expected to be 
allowed at least the luxury of handling end turning 
over that niogniiicent heap o( wealth, having acted 
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9A Petriis'a father from hU earliest ye^ and by 
his instrumentality contrived to place him in his 
present enviable ccmdition^ rubbed his hands with 
ecstasy* * 'Ti$ true/ said be, ‘ Petrus is Jacob’s 
lawful son, but wlio Alexis is, and Ih)w Doriclea 
procured him when she lost her own, is no business 
of roitie. 1 have eased my conscience by the con* 
trivance whicli lias made Petrus the inhmtor of the 
property that is riglitfully bis, and thus interci'pted 
it from an alien aud stranger to his blood/ And 
he bevrilderod himself in some delicious dreams of 
tlic immense profits lie would realise as aoon as he 
could finger n part of the hoards of Jacob Arathoon 
and Joseph Moorat, and tims extend his resources 
far beyond those of the richest merdiant of Madras* 
Hut Theodoric’s calculations were baffled. 

Alexis, though his inuWrstanding had become 
inert from liaving so long been brought up as a 
f¥jn of pet animal in Jacob's house, during which 
time he had exercised no faculties but those of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, began io perceive 
that he was called on to rouse and bestir himself. 
Having proved, to hia own satisfaction, that which 
Locke observes no man can prove to that of others 
^his own personal identity—that he was Alexis, 
not Petrus, by whom lx>t]i his name and his rights 
had been usurped under the cloak of a reaemblancc, 
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which) in on« of her maddest freaks, nature had 
created between them, he stated his case Co Mr. 
Samue], an acute practitioner in the Mayors Court. 
There was the simplicity of truth in his statement, 
a ])rol>ability and coherence in the circumstances, 
which the unpractised ingenuity of a youth like 
Alexis voM not fabricate. The pro])orty was im- 
nienso, and afforded sufficient chance of remunera¬ 
tion to put into motion one of the nimbk^t uiider- 
Htondings in tlie profession. A bill was i}\ci\ against 
PetruH (falM'Iy called Alexis) Arathoon, and Thco 
iloric, stating that,Ale'is being the only son of 
Jacob and Doriclca Arutbouii, both (lecoased^ I)e- 
caiue entitled to all tlie properly wlieroof Jacob 
died {Htsscssed, and that Petrus, the &un of Thco- 
cloric and Wilhehnina Arathooii, by reason of a 
close resetublaocc between the saki Alexis and the 
amd l^etnis pretended to be Alexis, and under 
cokmr of such fraudulent pretext, claimed and was 
in tlie enjoyment of the whole estate left by the 
said Jacob, which by law had devolved on him, 
Alexu, the rightful heir of tlie said Jacob. There 
wax a similar allegation respecting the prujierty of 
the late JoR'ph M(K>rat, whicli was claiuied by 
Alexis as the betrutlied spouse of Christina, his 
daughter, such hetrothnient being valid as a mar^ 
riage by tlie customs of tlie Armeniaus. The bill 
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called for a diacoverj of theec facts, and an account 
of the sums belonging to the estate of Jacob, which 
had come into the hands of Petrus, and demanded 
a discovery from Theodoric of his having fi>rcih!y 
detained and inveigled on board ship the sjid 
Alexia, in order to aflbrd his son Petrus the means 
of practising the fraud, by virtue of which he, the 
said Petrus, under the assumed name nixd character 
of Alexia, had beaHue possessed of Jacob's estate, 
and had married, or pretended to have married, the 
said Christina, by whicli real or pretended marriage 
he had posacHM^ himself, in her right, of the estate 
of Joseph Muurat, she, tlie said Christina, bring 
the lawfully betrothetl wife of the plaintiC More- 
over, an action was brought against Theodoric for 
an assault and false* imprisonment, on Ixwrd ship, 
during a certain voyage to and from Java and in¬ 
termediate places* the rcodiest mode of tr>ing 
one of the issues, and determining the important 
question of the resjiectivc identities of tlu^ parties. 
Potrus, acting under Thecxlorir's influence*, denied 
the allegations, and the causes came on for hearing, 
after a voluminous mass of depositions taken in the 
examiner's office. 

The common-law question, as to the false itii- 
prisonment, came on collatendly with 'the suit in 
equity: it lasted several days. Thirty witnesses 
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iwore to Alexis, whom they pointed out in court, 
having lieen brought up from his infancy by Jacob 
Arathoon as his son, having been bom, as they 
understood, at Batavia, whence he was brought by 
his mother to Madras, a*hen he was about two 
months old. They hail known, conversed, and had 
dealings with him during that long (tcnod. For 
the defence, a still greater number * swore that the 
plaintiff was not Alexis, but Petrus Arathoon, 
Theodoric's eon, whom they had known from an 
early age, and they positively identified him as 
such in court; amongst these were several seamen 
and ]u.scarB who sailed with Alexis on his com* 
pulsory voyage, who positively swore that he was 
the same person who had sailed with them on two 
former voyages, that they had always addressed 
him as l^etrus^ Theodonc^'s son, and that they had 
never known him by any other name. 'J'he court, 
though long perplexed with so distressing a conflict 
of testimony, found for the plaintiff, with nominal 
damages, thus negativing the hypothesis, that it 
was Petrus, anil not Alexis, who had Milled on 
IxNird Theodoric’s vessel. Both Alexis ond Petrus 
attended before the examiner, whose duty, accord¬ 
ing to the practice of that amrt, was to elicit vivd 
voce evidence, and then reduce it to writing; the 
deposition of each witness being first read over to 
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him before he was sworn to its truth. Never wu 
the fallacj of the human senses more strikingly 
illustrated. When one of them withdrew, the exo- 
miner himself was at a loss to diwignatc him who 
remained. When they were together, some slight 
discrimination, but so sliadowy and evanescent that 
the memory could not afterwatxls recall it, might 
be discerned. They both won* the same dress, and 
fur want of that exterior symbol, the eye was a 
deceitful witness. Rut tlie cause was clodded by a 
piece of evidence which, slight as it was, (Kcosioned 
a prc|M>iideraiicc in favour of Alexis ^ho was de¬ 
creed the lawful heir of his father Jacob's estate, 
whilst the seiwate estate of Joseph Muorat was 
ordered to be jxiid into the Uandn of the inanter iu 
equity, to abide tltc dedsioii of U)c court, in its 
ecclesiastical juriMlicticm, us to the validity of Pe¬ 
trus's marriage with Christina. The slight |)iece 
of evidence alluded to was the arrest of Alexis for 
the debt incurred by Petrus his liberation on 
bail, which w*as exonerated by Petrus himself, who 
paid the debt and coats. It was inferred that one 
of tile adverse parties would not have taken u{K)n 
himself to discharge a debt, unless he knew the Jtv 
inand to be a just one, and had been comisont of 
the consideration for which U»e l»iid was given, 
though he might have assistotl the other in making 
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a defence to it. It it angular* however, that* up to 
thU stage of the proceedings, die marriage-contract 
signed by Jacob, purporting to secure a sum of 
money to Petru^^ in consideratiou of that marriage, 
was not brought to light. But as the priest, and 
every l^ly officiating on that occasion, took it for 
granted that it was Alexis who was married to 
Christina, the document was thrown carelessly 
amongst other papers of the same description; it 
was never thought of till it liecaine necessary to cite 
it in the ecclesiastical suit, when it was searched 
for, hut could not be fo md. It is supposed that 
Theodoric had abstract *hi it when he foresaw that 
it might he pressed as a strong presumption against 
Petrus. 

Alexis was thus placed in legal possession of 
his supposed fotheris estate. The marriage 
declared null;—but no judicial determination could 
annul Christina's oflcction for Petrus, and the oath 
she had sworn by the holy symlul traced on l\if< 
bosom, for she adhered with inflexible fl<le)ity to 
his ahmxl fortunes. With the money of Jacob, 
Alexis wemed to inherit no sniall portion of his 
avarice, except that, in the culinary department of 
his household, there was some little improvement. 
Years glided away, during which the Mayoris 
Court was superseded hy the new charter oonstitu- 
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ting of the Recorder. It was about this time that 
a Greek priest, who had left Madras cm a visit 
to Constantinople before the death of Ooriclca, rc- 
tumi*d to that settlement. He heard the particti* 
lars of this singular litigation with the iitmost 
emotion, lloriclca had made a confestioD to him 
of the loss of her first-bom, and its substitution by 
Johanna Mourat^^s offspring.* The priest antici¬ 
pating some perplexed question of patoniityi had 
reduced her declaration to writing, in which she 
avoweti, by the most solmn appeal to heaven, that 
the child who was bom to her, and wliich slie iiad 
unhappily lost, was marked on his right bosom 
with the sign of the cross. A ray of light, imper¬ 
fect aK it was, thus gleamed through the almost 
iin|)enettable obscurity of tlic case; some due at 
least presented itself to unravel the mystery. Thco' 
doricN death completed the development. His 
widow, Wilhdniina, touched with remorse for hav¬ 
ing participated in a fraud $o injurious to the righu 
Ixjth of Alexis and Petrus narralid to Mr. Sanuiol 
the whole history of the abduction, as welt as the 
sulMcqueut trick that had been played ujion Alexis, 
and through the exertions of that skilful and intcU 
ligent practitioner, the cause was revived in the 
Recorder's Court, in which it pended nearly two 
years. The decree, in conformity to the facts, which 
VOL. 21. a 
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were strongly re*mvested in Petrus, as the 

son end heir oi his deceased father, Jacob Arathoon, 
ell the property wbereo/ he died possesaed; and 
declared Alexis entitled to the sum constituting 
the estate of his father, Joseph Moorat, subject to 
the provision to which Christina, the daughter of 
the said Joseph, was by the Armenian law entitled; 
'a provision, howev^, which Petrus did not claim, 
ftw the parsimony of AWxia had augmented his pa* 
trimonia) possessions at least twofold. Petrus lived 
and died respected, the richest Armenian in India, 
and his property was d^'^trfouted equitably amongst 
a numerous race of desceodants. 




REMJKISCKNCES OP AN OLD INDIAN OFFICER. 

V. 

Upon one occasion of visiting our enteruining 
friend, the colonel, we found him a little excited. 
The barrister aaki*d wheth^ he had met with 
Joronymo again, or seen a ghost P 

By said Ik*, beginning with hin usual 

expletive; I doo^t know wliut to think. But 
listen. Last niglit, as 1 was about to lca]> into 
my cot, I found my place occupied by a slender, 
(ielicate, pretty-shaped eamp (snake), who looked 
at me with prodigious coobioss, as much as to aay, 
come here if you dare.** I just turned about for 
tny sabre-^there it is, as flexible as a rattan, and 
as keen as a razor—intending to make a iTucial 
incision in the rascal—when he vanished; but 
where and how, hang me if I can tell. I was cx« 
ceedingly puzzled to know how he g<»t in or got 
out, seeing that there was no brracA in tlie wall or 
floor practicable for hiin. I kept awake all night 

h3 
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meditating upon.this strange affair. Mentioning 
it to my kitmudgar this morning, he reconuncnded 
me to send tar a saropooH. I did so, and after 
this black fellow had fnped a bitt making a strange 
fifsa, out came my slcek-looking bed-fellow, as ttn- 
cronccmcd as poasible, and apparently oo intimate^ 
terms with the sompoori, for he let him Itandle 
him, and jumped as delightedly into his basket as 
a stickleback does into a boy's bottle.^ 

The same snake, colonel 
“ Ay, the very i*a>r>e • I could swear to evtTy 
spot or streak upon hi hide.*' 

Our old friend continued for sometime to enlarge 
upon this incident, and it led us insensibly into 
conversation upon the dexterity of the Indian 
psj/lHt and from theurc we naturally came to speak 
of the ju^lers, of whom, indeed, the sampouri& 
constitute a variety. 

'Every individual of our little party had soim 
fact to relate, almost incredible to others, which 
he had witnessed witl\ his faithful eyes.*' Floworv 
and trees made to grow instantly, to vary t)»ejr 
HjTecics, their blossoms, their fruit; metals trann* 
muted before the sight from the basest to the most 
precious; animals mutilated, mangled, every spark 
of vitality extinguished, and forthwith restored to 
pcifoct being; men sitting upon nothing, mount* 
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log into che air upoo Dothiirg^ reding unhurt 
amidst sharp 6pears> sabres, spikes, and knives; 
in sliort, there was scarcely an tmposeiUc* thing, 
which some of us had not seen actually perfurme<l 
by the jugglers who frequent the Eastern courti^, 
of whose extraordinary skill no idea can be forn)c<l 
by those who have merely witnessed the vulgar 
exploits of European oonjurenw 

The barrister, who referred all preternatural 
appearances to natural causes, took occaaiim to 
draw an argument from the dexterity of these jug* 
glers in favour of Uie institution of castes. You 
perceive,'? said lie, “ the vast accumulation €>i' 
knowledge, for it is nothing more, which is 
quired by the in^llcct of successive generations 
being constantly directed to the same object, iu' 
stead of being diverUxl to others, as amongst us. 
These jugglers,—though we degrade them by such 
a denomination, I should rather say, tliese practi* 
cal pliilosopliers,—by con6ning tlieir attention ju¬ 
diciously to one pursuit, have attained something 
like perfection ia it; and I liave little doubt that 
there are grounds for the assertion of the Sanchy.i 
philosophers, tliat mind may, by diot of thinking, 
become omnipotent over matter." 

An old dvilian, one of the coloncrs intimates, 
but who had rarely happened to join our symposia. 
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here interpo^* I cairool concur in ^ notion 
you seem to entertain,** said he, addressiog hhnself 
to the barrister, that the performances of these 
^ the mere of skiU on their part 

in practising deceptions upon us: I fear their art 
lies deeper than tl^ superficial causes to nhich you 
attribute it.** 

To what cause do you ascribe it?** enquimi 
the barrister 

To magic, undoubtedly.** 

Mngic I And vliat do you understand by 
magic ?** 

** Sorcery,** rejilied the cirilian. 

I have no other idea of magic, or even sorcery, 
said the barrister, than tlmt it is somethit>g done 
by sleight of hand; a quickness in chetUing the 
senses, which are generally relied upon by mankind 
implicitly os the only criterion of what is offered to 
them; whereas, the senses are in truth easily de¬ 
ceived ; and when their senses are deceived, vulgai' 
minds become utterly hopeless; Uiey have nothing to 
lean ujion, aud take refuge in superstition: just as 
a savage, when he sees for the first time theeff^t of 
gunpowder, thinks he is in the presence of a spirit.** 

Sir,** rejoined the civilian, am too old ti> 
unlearn the prejudices I imbibed fmn my Bible. 
If our common Christianity is true, there must be 
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wicked spiriu in the universe, ond I can concdve 
nothing more prdbable than Uiat they should lx* 
ready, if permitted to do lo, to lend their super¬ 
natural aid to those who are daring enough to pur* 
chaac it, whereby devils may, to a certain extent, 
counterwork tlic designs of Providence, and Uimby, 
for a time, promote their own endt.^ 

If WG are to refer all Uie appoaranecH for 
which wc cannot satisfactorily account to diabolical 
agency,^ ohnerved the barrister, 1 fear the devil k 
would have more business on thdr hands than they 
could well execute. What do you say to the 
various phenomena which philoHophers cannot i\ • 
plain~^ravitatioD, electricity, niagTK*tism, an<l at¬ 
tain cliemical effects, tlie causes of wliicli have 
hitlicrto liei'Q latent P*' 

1 attribute them all,^ said \iw old civilian, 
with fimmess, “ to su|Kniatural agency—to a be- 
nchcent power, where the operation is evidently for 
the good of man; to a malevolent power, where 
the operation is bad or even equivocal. \nd 1 hag 
of you, sir, to condder,’* he addtd, ** that umonght 
the instances in whidi cifects are traced to ii]>H ific 
causes, in a vast variety of cases, those cauKeti ai\* 
only intenuediate or secondary. If I ask a philo¬ 
sopher l)ow it is that I can move my hnger, he will 
entertain me with an anatomical disquisition upon 
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the DiechAoism ai the body; but if I pursue him 
with questions, he must ftckfK>vledge his Ignmnce 
of the phencKDenoa of li&, or say it is the neoes- 
sary result of co'garusaticn, which is pretty much 
tlie same thing. In short, sir, I am a believer in 
the existence of spirits and in the doctrine of su^ 
]>cmatural agency in human affairs; and I appeal 
to the univcrsel consent of mankind to this doctrine 
in support of its reasonableness; although I ac¬ 
knowledge that, in times of ignorance, and amongst 
weak people, it has been, like otlier sound doctrines, 
abused and exposed to * idiculc.'^ 

The reply of the barrister was cut short by the 
iv)]oncl, who appeared to think that the con versa- 
tion was growing too serious. Taking from his 
mouth a Persian kaleecn (pipe), which had hitherto 
k^t him silent, ^ I can tell you a little about 
spirits,** said he. Observing our features upon the 
grin, It's all true,^ he abruptly exclaimed, so 
lielp- 

“ Well, well,’’ oliserved the barriMcr; ** we 
know you sufficiently, colonel, to dispense with 
your oath. Proceed, I pray you.’' 

The colonel proceeded accordingly. ** It was, 
1 tliink, about eighteen years ago,—I was then in 
command of a company, and was leading a detach- 
ment into a part of the Vindyan range, where no 
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European had hitherto been. My Uack MIowa 
knew nothing of the country, and I could get no 
guide upon whom I couM d^wnd. Tlie parly we 
were in pursuit of were a set of plunderers, who 
were rquited to be magicians as wcH as thieves, 
ai»d in every village we heard terrifying accounts 
of their magical exploita. I am not su(>erstitkius, 
as you all know, ami the JuggonxBUi affiiir will 
convince you I do not want nerve; but I confess I 
lafgftu to catch a little of the oliweri^hneHM of 
those* about mo. 

** Well, we wont on. One night as I lay in iny 
tent* wide awake, ruminating upon what I haii 
heard, I saw,—it was no deception, by Jove ,—a 
black figure, that began to expand itself to prodi¬ 
gious diiueiisiona. I started up ami rubbed my 
eyes; when the figure re-appearod, and h^an to 
swell aa before. I jumped out of bed, aeizc«d my 
sabre, and liegan to cut away; but although the 
weapon went into every port of the carcass, it was 
like cutting jelly. Upon this I began to call nut 
lustily, ordering my men to surround the tent, and 
some of them to enter. They saw me cutting away, 
hut sa^^* nothing el6^-*thcy thought me mad. To 
make short of the matter, I became tht^poughly ex¬ 
hausted, and was laid upon my couch insenriMe. 
When I came to myself, I was told that a dark 
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objecti supposed to be we of the hiU rascals, had 
been obeerred stealing about the skirts of the camp. 
The iDeident,«^for why ^ould X have made any 
secret of it ?—epread amongst the men, and I had 
good reason to believe that, if I had advance<l an 
inch further, they would have deserted me* So I 
gave orders that wc should march back, and this 
was the last order I gave them; for I fell ill of a 
fever, and became ddirious. When I recovered, I 
found ttiat the retreat of the detachmai had betn 
imputed to orders given whilst I was non compofi 
fnentts, and my Ueut< <^aat got a severe ttig, poor 
follow. But it is remarkable that notidng more was 
hc^rd of the magician-thieves, and I have no doubt 
that the being I battled with was thoir de>'ii, and 
that some of my slashes must have hit him in a 
mortal place.** 

You concur with me, tlien,** observed the 
civilian, in a belief in supernatural agwey?** 

** Why should I doubt it, after wliat I have 
told you ? But I have positively talked with a 
demon.** 

The civilian, to spare tlie olficcr his usual uttes- 
tation—wliich fell from him as expletives usually 
occur in convmation, merely to round a period, or 
adjust a phrase humoured the joke, and begged 
he would relate to us the wliole afioir. 
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You must know,'* said ** I <mcc hftd a 
Mooaulman in my anrice, who had acquired the 
whede science o( dowut^ and taught me how to 
distinguidi spirits frcMn men« id whose form they 
frequently mix with us, and, in tl>c coiumon phraae, 
literally * play the devil.' One of the tests was the 
pronouncing a sort of unmeaning jargon of sense¬ 
less Arabic•*-ya//ystaAiis murbushin murkudntihin 
9nhmu$hin muriufhin m^lumushiH^ Icc., to which, 
if the suspected person makes a reply in a false 
quotation from the Cornfi^ lie is u demon. I trie<i 
tliis test upon a juggler, and the fellow hit, and 
told inc ])rivatdy tliat lie was really a devil. ] 
found him a pleasant jolly ruHow, with nothing 
at all of the deril him. lie assxm^d ii:o that 
these jugglers could do more wotulcrful tricks than 
they really perform, were tiny not afraid of excit¬ 
ing suspicion. He seemed to load a very hap|)y 
life, though he hintwl that there were some little 
inconvenioncos to Iw cndure<h of which Ite did not 
care to \k particular.’* 

I wonder," said the Ivirrislcr, you did not 
get him to enlighten you a little on the nature of 
the soul, the state of futun* existence, and other 
matters, on which we lack infTH’inatior^" 

The colonel lookeil serious. I did ask him 
once," said he, ‘‘ what »rt of u home he had. 
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The fdlow frowned as darkly as a thunder-c]oud« 
and quitted me hastily. I remember I was at* 
tacked that eery night wkh an ^sipdas, whioh .I 
did net get rid of tili I saw him again, and made 
the amendeJ^ 

The civilian now became anxious to change the 
subject of conversation. He reverted to the subject 
of the jugglers of India, and mentioned some fur¬ 
ther instances of their art. He asked the barrister 
whether it was possible to explain such pcrfomi- 
ances upon natural principles, or to reconcile them 
with the doctrine ths^ they were merely illuuons 
of the senses. * 

“ If we consider,'* replied the barrister, the 
resources which these men possess in tiie knowledge 
of tnatiy physical secrets unknowni to us, in the 
phenomena which we know, and presume them to 
be ignorant of, in their wonderful proficiency in 
sleight of hand, in the fallibility of senses supposed 
to be infallible, in the aid derived from the col¬ 
lusion of bystanders, and from tbc exaggerations 
of relators, we shall find that tliuy have more 
advantages than we imagine at first sight they 
possess. I have hitherto aeon vtt performance of 
theirs which I could not believe attributable to 
natural means, and beg therrfore to retain roy 
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The co4ociel vas about tb open a fr«ab bitdpt 
fit (Mipernatural ftories when tte baniatar» pleads 
iDfS an engageoeot, J e fatwl the jdcaiure of heariag 
them till enothv <^)portuoit|; and tfie old dvilian 
locked ap|>robatk>cv 


or vot. u 







